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Preface 


Reflecting in 1955 at the age of thirty-one on the situation of having 
become a writer, James Baldwin identified his greatest difficulty as 
having to face the massive weight, accumulation, and pervasiveness of 
representations spun out of discourses of the Negro problem. "The 
book shelves groan under the weight of [such] information," he wrote, 
"and everyone therefore considers himself informed." 1 The 
geopolitical conditions that made it imperative to generate mountains 
of information, as well as implacable certainty, about race, oppression, 
and the United States in terms of problem and solution are where this 
book begins. 

In the global convulsions after World War II, one world-historical 
formation of the dominant broke apart, and a new world-historical 
formation emerged. The first, white supremacist modernity was 
brought to crisis by an accumulation of overlapping sociopolitical 
forces. World War II politicized the historical violences of white 
supremacy and revealed the links between European fascism, racial 
segregation, and colonial rule. These revelations gave motive force to 
anticolonial movements, whose struggles for militant or negotiated 
national independence ushered in an era of global decolonization. 
Anticolonialism provided, in turn, resources, ideas, and political 
leverage for renewed antiracist activism in the United States, and both 
benefitted from the energies of millions of war veterans returning 
home with a new understanding of racial oppression as a global issue. 
The beginning of the Cold War brought this volatile mix to a rupture 
point by depicting the opposition between a capitalist order of nation¬ 
states and international socialism as a racialized division. In particular, 
the Soviet Union portrayed racial violence in the United States as 
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incontrovertible proof that the capitalist system that was emerging 
under U.S. leadership could only recapitulate the West's tradition of 
racial domination. 

White supremacy had provided unification for the political, economic, 
and ideological structures of colonial capitalist modernity, and its loss 
of credibility as a racial discourse and a racial order also ruptured this 
world-historical formation. Yet the new world-historical formation that 
emerged out of this crisis was also unified by race. Indeed, it could not 
have been otherwise; the fact that race was identified as the central 
problem—the crux of everything wrong and unequal in governance, 
economy, and society—itself called for resolutions in the register of 
race. The new world-historical formation of the dominant was a 
formally antiracist, liberal-capitalist modernity determined by and 
shaping the conditions of U.S. global ascendancy. It required precisely 
the situation Baldwin decried: the massive production and 
dissemination of representations of black experience formulated in 
accord with the rubric of the Negro problem. In other words, the 
organizing terms of the Negro problem subtended the shift from white 
supremacy to a formally antiracist, liberal-capitalist modernity. 
According to these terms, U.S.-style democracy and capitalism would 
be redeemed through the full integration of African Americans into 
U.S. society. Full African American citizenship would demonstrate that 
liberal freedoms were antithetical to racial exploitation, and African 
American economic success would prove capitalism to be neutral to 
race rather than structured by it. In contrast to the demise of racism 
that antiracist and anticolonial social movements had envisioned, 
which was to be accompanied by the end of Western domination and 
capitalist exploitation, discourses of the Negro problem were 
instrumental for generating a new kind of antiracism that was 
productive for U.S. global ascendancy and leadership of transnational 
capitalism. 

The entrance of an official, state-recognized antiracism into U.S. 
governmentality during the early Cold War, as the United States 
assumed leadership of transnational capitalism, brought about a 
decisive sea change in racial meanings and in U.S. and world racial 
orders. Represent and Destroy investigates the logics and procedures 
of successive official antiracist regimes, describes the unification they 
have provided for state-capital formations, and makes the case that 
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these official antiracist regimes, which I collectively call race-liberal 
orders, have fatally limited the possibility of overcoming racism to the 
mechanisms of U.S.-led global capitalism, even as they have enabled 
new kinds of normalizing and rationalizing violences. 

James Baldwin's famous postwar essay "Everybody's Protest 
Novel" (1949) can be read as a striking illumination of this sea change 
in racial orders as it was occurring. Baldwin's essay provides insight 
into how emerging race-liberal orders were able to simultaneously 
represent and destroy. In particular, Baldwin captured the elevation of 
the first formation of official antiracism, racial liberalism, to a new, 
nationalist common sense, exposing its transparency and guarantees as 
the hallmark of ideological dominance. Baldwin also tellingly 
identified the race/protest novel as a primary cultural technology for 
producing, disseminating, and implanting racial-liberal thinking. 
Finally, he described how the process of entering into representation 
through the mediation of official antiracist knowledges was to become 
subject to (and within) destructive normalizing and rationalizing 
systems. 

The title of the essay is itself telling. "Everybody's Protest Novel" 
implies that the actual function of protest novels was not to reform 
society but rather to produce discourses of certainty. Literature, 
Baldwin suggested, was recruited to provide for everybody, in a 
manner noxious to none, the official story of racial difference within 
the emerging American project, the Cold War national mission. To 
better understand the contemporary situation, Baldwin contemplated 
the major historical precedent for a reformist literary text's having been 
integrated into state functioning to stabilize racial meanings, produce a 
war footing, and remake national identity: Uncle Tom's Cabin. For the 
1850s, when racially structured and signified contradictions between 
antagonistic labor systems were becoming irresolvable. Uncle Tom's 
Cabin provided a narrative that portrayed slavery as a moral evil and 
whose tropes, broadly disseminated, generated presumptive truths 
about racial difference that allowed the federal government to engage 
in civil war against the Southern states. 

Baldwin saw Uncle Tom's Cabin as evidence that the actual work of 
sentimental discourses of liberal reform (past and present) was to 
establish an epistemology that guaranteed white salvation. And his 
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reference to the religious was not metaphorical. Baldwin was 
interested in the metaphysical dimensions of racial violence, where 
violence against supposedly impure racialized Others purified the 
violators and assured their goodness. For Baldwin abolitionist 
discourse was just a slight displacement of white supremacist 
religiosity. Instead of viewing blackness as a sign of sin that justified 
violence, abolitionists attached the sin of blackness onto slavery itself, 
so that virtuous rage against slavery could serve as an instrument for 
white salvation. For Baldwin Uncle Tom's Cabin, and the rationality of 
race and antislavery it provided, made it possible to fulfill the 
theological need for white salvation through abolitionism. The high 
cost of all this was that permissible narratives of black experience and 
subjectivity had to stabilize concepts of the exceptional humanity and 
benevolence of antislavery whites. This amounted to the representative 
foreclosure of human realness for African Americans because 
sentimental discourse controlled what appeared as possible or 
desirable in the realms of practice and social representation. According 
to Baldwin, Harriet Beecher Stowe in Uncle Tom's Cabin wrote all but 
one of her important black characters as actually white ("light enough 
to pass" or to walk about "disguised as a Spanish gentleman").2 Only 
Uncle Tom remains black; he is thereby able to function as a vehicle for 
white redemption, but only to the extent he is dehumanized. 
According to Baldwin, in Stowe's unreconstructed racial metaphysics 
"black equates with evil and white with grace."3 Because Stowe was 
mindful of doing good works, Baldwin argued, she could not cast out 
blacks, yet she "could not embrace them either without purifying them 
of sin. She must cover their intimidating nakedness, robe them in 
white. ... Tom, therefore, her only black man, has been robbed of his 
humanity and divested of his sex. It is the price for that darkness with 
which he has been branded."4 

With dismay, Baldwin looked upon the contemporary protest novel as 
the means of disseminating a new discourse of certainty about race 
that certified the benevolence of (white) America against the backdrop 
of the geopolitical exigencies of the Cold War. The new discourse of 
sentimental reform still took African Americans as its primary object, 
yet its scope was more extensive as it rhetorically sought to "bring 
greater freedom to [all] the oppressed."5 Baldwin captured the 
consolidation of racial liberalism as a unifying discourse for state, 
society, and U.S. global ascendancy in a remarkable anecdote that 
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portrayed this new racial order as a kind of civic religion, with the 
protest novel as its bible and covenant: " 'As long as such books are 
being published/ an American liberal once said to me, 'everything will 
be alright.' "6 The ironic distance Baldwin provided allowed readers to 
overhear the American liberal's faith in the protest novel as itself 
evidence that the protest novel was a form of knowledge utterly in line 
with the ideological dominant. Rather than a challenge to normal 
orders, protest novel discourse came across as thoroughly normative, 
in the sense that it generated precisely the knowledges about race that 
conventional epistemological and political forms of postwar American 
modernity required. In a similar observation, Baldwin wrote, "The 
'protest' novel, so far from being disturbing, is an accepted and 
comforting aspect of the American scene, ramifying the framework we 
believe to be so necessary."7 In contrast to the American liberal, 
Baldwin saw the popularity of protest novels not as proof that race 
reform was inevitable but rather as a signal that a specific hegemony 
had established an extremely effective complex of knowledge, 
governance, validating institutions, and distributions of resources. 

Baldwin wanted to make plain to his readers that the new knowledges 
about race disseminated by protest novels constituted a new form of 
normative and rationalizing violence. Though comparable to the 
violence of earlier sentimental discourse, exemplified by Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, the new violence was more powerful because (1) sociological 
discourses and their truth effects had been incorporated into 
discourses of sentimental reform and (2) liberal categories of racial 
difference had become the dominant mode for securing 
institutionalized conditions of knowing. These conditions allowed 
violence to advance precisely through a formally antiracist, rational 
apparatus. For Baldwin protest novels, sociology, and reformist 
discourses of all kinds used categories of difference to analyze, 
describe, and evaluate unequal social situations. Yet, ironically, these 
categories of difference obscure the processes of differential value 
making that sort humanity into various designations of value and 
valuelessness because such categories come into being after the value 
making and merely describe (and thus reify) the effects of the process. 
Although liberal discourses circulate under the motto of creating 
change for the good of society, their operations secure social stasis 
because the act of their dispersal is metaleptic: disseminations of 
liberal categories of difference materialized their terms (e.g., the 
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superior oppressor and inferior oppressed) as the normative truths of 
social reality. As Baldwin wrote, "It is the peculiar triumph of society 
... that it is able to convince those people to whom it has given inferior 
status of the reality of this decree. ... [W]e find ourselves bound, first 
without, then within, by the nature of our categorization. And escape 
is not effected through a bitter railing against this trap; it is as though 
this very striving were the only motion needed to spring the trap upon 
us."8 

Here, within Baldwin's analysis of the violence and materializing 
power of liberal antiracist knowledges, is where Baldwin's famous 
criticism of Richard Wright and Native Son should be properly 
situated. Although Baldwin did occasionally use language that 
sounded like New Criticism, as when he denounced the protest novel 
for its "rejection of ... the human being, the denial of his beauty, dread, 
power," it is a mistake to read "Everybody's Protest Novel" as a 
diatribe against Native Son for its aesthetic flaws or lack of a humanist 
orientation.9 Rather, for Baldwin the character of Bigger Thomas, and 
his inverse relation to the character of Uncle Tom, was indicative of the 
terrifying and real conditions that were being placed on the legibility 
of black experience by racial-liberal knowledges, whose subjectifying 
violences exemplified the aporia of to represent/to destroy. Bigger, as 
written by Richard Wright (in unwitting and prescient complicity with 
newly manifesting racial orders), also wants to be saved, and he wants 
to be saved in the very same terms that organized and guaranteed 
white America's salvation. According to Baldwin, restrictive liberal 
terms of racial difference made both salvation and a solution to the 
Negro problem impossible because the supposedly benevolent 
rationalizing of liberal orders and their capacity to colonize the 
consensual real could only constitute the black subject within its own 
epistemic terms, which were inevitably reductive and violating. In 
Baldwin's words, Bigger's tragedy is "that he has accepted a theology 
that denies him life, that he admits the possibility of his being sub¬ 
human and feels constrained, therefore, to battle for his humanity 
according to those brutal criteria bequeathed to him at birth." 10 
Baldwin pictured the stasis that he believed liberal reformist 
knowledges to secure as Richard Wright and Harriet Beecher Stowe 
strangling one another: "[T]he contemporary Negro novelist and the 
dead New England woman ... locked together, the one uttering 
merciless exhortations, the other shouting curses."ll This image also 
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turns protest novels into a striking symbol for the violence that 
accompanies the shared institutional conditions of knowing that liberal 
antiracisms officialized. 

With his remarks about the "brutal criteria" of antiracist knowledges 
and what they manifested socially, psychically, and materially, Baldwin 
put his finger on precisely what this study is about. Represent and 
Destroy investigates hegemonic complexes of official or state- 
recognized liberal antiracisms that emerged after World War II. It 
considers how these have strongly shaped and determined the limits 
of social possibility in the United States and within fields of U.S. global 
intervention, and it provides a historical-materialist analysis of 
postwar literary studies as a cultural technology for generating and 
disseminating race-liberal orders. This study identifies and analyzes 
three successively prominent versions of official antiracism: racial 
liberalism (mid-1940s to 1960s), liberal multiculturalism (1980s to 
1990s), and neoliberal multiculturalism (2000s). Correspondingly, it 
also examines race novels, multicultural literature, and global 
literature as materially produced literary studies discourses that have 
arisen out of specific geohistorical circumstances to stabilize and 
transmit official antiracisms. Represent and Destroy thus provides a 
new understanding of U.S. literary studies, through a historical- 
materialist lens, as a key site of geopolitical struggle around the 
meaning and significance of race. 

I analyze both official antiracisms and literary studies as liberal modes 
of institutionalizing power that have worked in the value form of 
difference by constructing orders of difference that have created and 
imposed normative systems. I attribute the uniquely powerful and 
effective ideological work that literary studies has accomplished to 
how it is has been persistently defined within postwar orders as a 
privileged tool that white Americans can use to get to know difference 
—to learn the supposed inside stories of people of color, to situate 
themselves with respect to racial difference, and to know the truth 
about the difference that racial difference makes (or does not make). 
The institutionalization of literature as a privileged apparatus for 
knowing difference explains its productiveness for ratifying the 
epistemes of liberal antiracisms as the whole truth of the matter. As 
powerful hegemonic complexes of liberal antiracisms and literary 
studies have organized the terms of representational existence for race 
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and difference, they have also produced and policed the permissible 
content of other domains of U.S. modernity (e.g., law, politics, and 
economy). As Baldwin suggested and my study reconstructs, liberal 
antiracist terms of difference have structured and maintained systems 
of heteronormativity, political economic normativity, and U.S. national 
cultural normativity by limiting which social representations of 
difference have appeared reasonable, possible, or desirable. 

My research also focuses on an aspect of racial-liberal orders that 
Baldwin could not have fully anticipated in the late 1940s while on the 
cusp of the permanent crisis in white supremacy that Howard Winant 
referred to as the post-World War II "racial break." 12 Before World 
War II white supremacy justified economic inequality within the 
United States and Europe and between colonizers and their colonies. 
After the racial break state-recognized U.S. antiracisms replaced white 
supremacy as the chief ideological mode for making the inequalities 
that global capitalism generated appear necessary, natural, or fair. 
Represent and Destroy examines how antiracism entered U.S. 
governmentality under conditions that associated Americanism with 
the benefits of capitalism. It examines how first racial liberalism and 
then subsequent state antiracisms have ratified specific articulations of 
the U.S. state and global economy as beneficial or to be taken for 
granted. It investigates how race-liberal orders have construed and 
calculated difference in ways that restrict the settlement of racial 
conflicts to liberal political terrains that conceal material inequality. 
Moreover, it examines how liberal terms of difference have 
depoliticized economic arrangements by decisively integrating the 
knowledge-architecture that has structured global capitalism's postwar 
development (e.g., possessive individualism, property rights, market 
economies, and financial deregulation) into what racial equality may 
signify or what may signify as racial equality. It considers how racial 
liberalism, liberal multiculturalism, and neoliberal multiculturalism 
have constrained racial meanings within discursive frameworks that 
have supported, respectively. Cold War state-oriented expansionism, 
market-oriented transnational capitalism, and neoliberalism. Overall, 
Represent and Destroy demonstrates that official antiracisms have 
disconnected race from material conditions, even as they have fatally 
limited the horizon of social possibility for overcoming racism to U.S.- 
led global capitalism. 
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As Baldwin indicated by his dissent from racial liberalism and 
antipathy to protest novels, official antiracisms and associated forms of 
literary studies have never fully determined racial meanings or literary 
discourse. Indeed, a hegemony is not the same thing as an entire social 
formation, though "its very condition is that a particular social force 
assumes the representation of a totality that is radically 
incommensurate with it." 13 Represent and Destroy reconstructs the 
post-World War II genealogy of a persistent opposition to liberal 
antiracisms, which I refer to as a race-radical tradition. Though it has 
not really been a tradition in the sense of having had a relatively 
permanent and stable form (because it has been undone time and 
again by prevailing racial orders), race radicalism in this study refers to 
points of resistance to official antiracisms that have been found 
consistently in different historical junctures and that have strongly 
concatenated systems of thinking, politics, and practice. Race 
radicalism originated in the forceful anticolonial and leftist antiracist 
movements of the 1930s and 1940s, which generated crises in the racial 
break period and beyond that U.S. Cold War racial liberalism could not 
fully manage. Race-radical antiracisms have made visible the 
continued racialized historical development of capitalism and have 
persistently foregrounded antiracist visions incompatible with liberal 
political solutions to destructively uneven global social-material 
relations. My research emphasizes how otherwise discontinuous, 
heterogeneous, and even incompatible postwar social and intellectual 
movements, such as black Marxism, women-of-color feminism, and 
international indigenous peoples' movements, have generated and 
disseminated materialist antiracisms. Despite their differences, such 
social movement knowledges have often revealed the repressive force 
relations of prevailing racial orders and offered epistemes conducive to 
imagining and practicing alternative political modernities and 
materialisms relatively disarticulated from global-capitalist value 
forms. 

In contrast to the importance of literary studies for consolidating 
official antiracisms, the roots of radical antiracisms can be found in 
literary texts themselves. Represent and Destroy argues for the 
recognition of a tradition of race-radical thinking in U.S. literature after 
World War II. This study brings to light a grouping of radical literary 
texts, hitherto actively misrecognized, whose disruptive/creative 
signifying acts have denaturalized the accommodations of state 
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antiracisms to capitalist imperatives and impelled desire for something 
better than U.S. multiculturalism. Literary texts have been central to 
race-radical movements precisely because such movements must 
continually find ways to make meaning beyond the boundaries of 
permissible representation policed by official antiracisms. Literary 
texts make these meanings by creating repertories of value, difference, 
analogy, and comparison that displace the knowledge divisions of 
cultural pluralisms. They also replace liberal antiracist epistemes with 
experiential-analytical ways of knowing race that make possible 
materialisms antagonistic to the premises of liberal capitalism. 
Represent and Destroy reconstructs how particular race-radical literary 
texts have come out of the same institutional complexes that have 
generated official antiracisms, even as their authors have maintained 
strong connections to social movements. 

Each chapter of Represent and Destroy examines a specific phase of 
race-liberal hegemony after World War II, its historical-material 
production, its racializing logic and schemas, and the different forms of 
literary studies that produced, transmitted, and stabilized it. Each 
chapter also examines specific race-radical literary texts that exposed 
the violences of contemporaneous official antiracisms and reinvigo¬ 
rated repertoires of antiracist materialism. 

Chapter 1 examines the period of racial liberalism, which ran from the 
1940s to the mid-1960s. It uses original archival research focused on the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund—once an influential philanthropy entirely 
devoted to influencing race relations—to show how racial liberalism 
was historically and materially produced. It was manufactured, in 
large part, through the funding of race novels, through which white 
people could ostensibly learn about and identify with members of 
another race, thereby lessening prejudice, the presumed cause of racial 
inequality. I analyze what the emotional, epistemological, and 
evidentiary values ascribed to race novels reveal about racial 
liberalism. Conversely, I read Chester Himes's The End of a Primitive 
(1955) as a race-radical literary text that narrativized racial liberalism 
as a sympathy that kills. Himes's text is a fictional metanarrative about 
the failure of an African American writer to escape racial-liberal 
injunctions around race as sympathy, culminating in the murder of his 
white, liberal girlfriend, which, according to the twisted identificatory 
structure of the novel, is a kind of suicide or self-destruction, as well. 
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According to the protocol of the novel, the murder-suicide implies that 
escaping the logic of racial liberalism was impossible. Chapter 1 
situates Himes's novel both within the complex of institutions that 
produced racial liberalism—sociology departments, 1950s-era race- 
relations professions, philanthropy, and the race novel publishing 
industry—and within the circuits of black Left institutions and 
publication venues in the 1940s and 1950s. 

Chapter 2 investigates the rise of liberal multiculturalism, the second 
phase of postwar race-liberal hegemony, through the repressive 
incorporation of the post-1964 race-based social movements. 
Examining the period from the late 1960s to the early 1990s, the 
chapter lays out the importance of culture as a materially 
transformative force for race-based social movements, such as Black 
Power/Black Arts and women-of-color feminism, and tracks the 
consolidation of liberal multiculturalism as a means of containing and 
managing the social movements' deployment of culture by turning it 
into aesthetics, identity, recognition, and representation. The chapter 
demonstrates that literary studies at U.S. colleges and universities took 
the lead role in the historical production of liberal multiculturalism. In 
particular, it shows that the canon wars of the 1980s and 1990s 
functioned as a kind of counterinsurgency against materialist 
antiracisms by restricting discussions of race, culture, and antiracism to 
either assimilationist cultural pluralism (the Great Books position) or 
positive cultural pluralism (multiculturalism). In marginalizing culture 
work that recognized race as a material structure of capitalism and 
democracy, liberal multiculturalism was in sync with an era of post- 
Keynesian privatization, deregulation, and government downsizing. 

Furthermore, chapter 2 reads Toni Cade Bambara's Those Bones Are 
Not My Child as a race-radical novel that repudiated liberal- 
multicultural affirmations of post-Keynesian policy and advocated for 
a homely global politics of safety that imagined this beginning with 
community coalitions in U.S. inner cities for communal self-protection. 
I read Bambara's novel, about the Atlanta youth murders of 1979 to 
1981, as a survival guide for oppositional antiracist culture and politics 
faced with liberal multiculturalism's foreclosures. Preserving the 
project of an internationalist antiracist materialism, the novel 
demanded that racial violence connected to the global economy must 
not be disappeared beforehand, when the vulnerability to death of 
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African American children appeared under the sign of the Atlanta 
youth murders. The chapter places work by Bambara and other radical 
women-of-color feminists in the context of universities and colleges in 
the 1980s, conceived as sites of material struggle over powerful, 
racialized institutions. Even as the canon wars at U.S. universities 
successfully officialized liberal multiculturalism in the United States, 
race-radical feminists were also able to get a foothold inside these 
authorizing institutions, often in new ethnic studies and women's 
studies programs. At the same time, women-of-color feminists also 
remained outside academia, circulating within activist movements 
based in urban areas, such as Atlanta, Boston, San Francisco, and New 
York, that radically politicized race, class, gender, and sexuality. 

Chapter 3 examines neoliberal multiculturalism, the most recent phase 
of official liberal antiracism, which may have reached its apotheosis in 
the George W. Bush regimes. Neoliberal multiculturalism has 
responded to the reconfiguration of state powers and boundaries 
under global capitalism by portraying the United States as an 
ostensibly multicultural democracy and the model for the entire world, 
but in a way that has posited neoliberal restructuring across the globe 
to be the key to a postracist world of freedom and opportunity. In so 
doing, neoliberalism has revealed itself to be more than just an 
economic theory. Rather, it encompasses the entire complex of social, 
political, and cultural norms and knowledges that organize 
contemporary regimes of rule and becomes a name for the 
differentiated experience of citizenship that ensures that governments 
protect those who are valuable to capital, whether formally citizens or 
not, and that they render vulnerable those who are not valuable within 
circuits of capital, whether formally citizens or not. Neoliberal 
multiculturalism has created new privileged subjects, racializing the 
beneficiaries of neoliberalism as worthy multicultural citizens and 
racializing the losers as unworthy and excludable on the basis of 
monoculturalism, deviance, inflexibility, criminality, and other 
historico-cultural deficiencies. The chapter investigates the historical- 
material production of neoliberal multiculturalism as a state- 
sanctioned antiracism in operation beyond U.S. borders. It considers its 
performative constitution through institutional complexes in which 
U.S. universities and literary studies have interacted with globalized 
knowledge producers, including global media, global NGOs, 
international regulatory agencies, think tanks, and multinational 
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corporate entities. 

Chapter 3 examines how discourses of global literature have 
interpellated individuals of value for neoliberal capital, who learn to 
see themselves as global multicultural citizens entrusted with the 
mission of helping or managing less profitable ("underprivileged") 
populations. It further considers how literary studies discourses about 
race and racialized gender have been used in U.S. universities to pass 
off highly ideological information about the Middle East and the global 
South as intellectually sound and intimately true. My example is Azar 
Nafisi's Reading "Lolita" in Tehran: A Memoir in Books. This text 
provides evidence that the structures of official antiracism in literary 
studies have increasingly infected literary texts themselves. Neoliberal 
multiculturalism has not merely appropriated Nafisi's text but 
provided the ideological codes and narrative structure for the text 
itself. These codes have advanced neoliberal notions of global 
humanity by portraying literary sensibility (meaning appreciation for 
the Great Books, multiculturally enhanced) to be a legitimate criteria 
for separating good Muslims (Iranian women who are potential 
members of a global multicultural public) from bad Muslims. 
Alternatively, Shirin Ebadi's Iran Awakening: A Memoir of Revolution 
and Hope provides an example of a race-radical practice of literature 
that reveals the violences of neoliberal multiculturalism. It imagines 
emancipatory gendering outside the discursive formation that has 
justified present global capitalist arrangements. Because Iran 
Awakening makes it possible to connect the unfreedoms of many kinds 
of women in Iran to the unfreedoms experienced in the United States 
by those whose lives neoliberalism has made insecure, I affiliate the 
memoir with U.S.-based radical antiracisms, a connection made earlier 
and from the other side (so to speak) by June Jordan in "Moving 
towards Home," her poem about the 1982 Phalangist/Israeli massacre 
of Palestinian refugees in Lebanon. 

Chapter 4 describes how the multicultural understanding of culture as 
aesthetics and identity—unmoored from materialism and the natural 
world—has had particularly violent effects on Native American and 
indigenous peoples. By upholding an epistemological formation that 
separates culture and lands (turning culture into aesthetics and land 
into private property), multiculturalism has undermined indigenous 
land claims based on culture and enabled indigenous dispossession. 
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By portraying all the world as the potential property of global 
multicultural citizens and treating indigenous people as ethnic 
minorities at best, neoliberal multiculturalism has made the 
appropriation of indigenous lands, territories, and resources by state 
governments and corporations appear democratic and fair. Yet, as 
chapter 4 investigates, indigenous activists and artists have been 
successfully using their own version of multiculturalism (against the 
grain of race-liberal orders) to advance conceptual bases for new 
categories of indigenous rights and new strategies for claiming land 
tenure. The chapter examines the United Nations Declaration of the 
Rights of Indigenous Peoples (UNDRIP) as an activist transcoding of 
multiculturalism that makes possible the strong recognition of 
indigenous peoples' rights to self-determination, collective rights, and 
land tenure. The chapter further provides a reading of Allison Hedge 
Coke's long poem Blood Run. Blood Run, in its formal and thematic 
treatment of a precontact indigenous trading city, narrativizes a site- 
specific episteme where conceptions of land as private property 
become untenable and indigenous cosmologies (and other relations to 
land) appear robustly viable. The chapter situates the indigenous 
activists who advocated for UNDRIP, as well as Allison Hedge Coke 
(Huron/Cherokee), within the institutional complexes assembling 
dominant expressions of international civil society and, 
simultaneously, within the transnational networks of American Indian 
and indigenous peoples' movements. 

The epilogue investigates the most current articulation of race and 
neoliberalism. Using the racial discourse of the Tea Party as one 
example, it discusses how antiracism has become, under neoliberalism, 
so dematerialized and abstracted that it now threatens to dematerialize 
the collectivity of social life itself. At the same time, racial capitalism is 
alive and well and more aggressive than ever, flexibly making use of 
both old and new racial procedures. On the one hand, in contrast to the 
shrinking of state resources to nourish collective well-being, the state's 
coercive powers have grown and been placed in the service of securing 
neoliberalism's beneficiaries. To this end, conventional racial 
procedures have functioned to naturalize the wealth of some and 
exclude or exploit those neoliberalism has dispossessed by racializing 
them as, for example, illegal, unworthy, or against modernity. On the 
other hand, control over the power relations that subtend knowledge 
production has become more profitable than ever. An aggressive 
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recursivity is developing between the deployment of antiracist/racial 
knowledges and the speculative practices of capital, for which the 
collusion between new, criminalizing immigration laws and the new 
capitalization of private immigration detention centers serves as just 
one example. Meanwhile, new extremes of wealth inequality, 
combined with the expanded influence of privatized racial preferences, 
signal an exponential growth of economic racism that is being 
obscured by the ideological unity that multicultural formalism 
provides. The epilogue ends with optimism, examining the conditions 
and contradictions that augur the resurgence of robustly materialist 
antiracisms. It examines the possibilities for leveraging still normative 
commitments to antiracism to reinvigorate desires for collective well¬ 
being and to activate publics to reclaim the social power to organize a 
new economy—broadly conceived as world-encompassing circulations 
of matter, knowing, life-sustaining resources, and symbols establishing 
social relations across nonanalogous circumstances. 
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Producing Discourses of Certainty with Official Antiracisms 

Represent and Destroy presents a new theory of U.S. racial formation 
and of world-embracing racial systems after World War II, as well as a 
new historical-materialist understanding of U.S. literary studies as a 
critical site of geopolitical struggle around the meaning and 
significance of race. It argues that as white supremacy gradually 
became residual after World War II, it was replaced by a formally 
antiracist, liberal-capitalist modernity whose driving force has been a 
series of successive official or state-recognized U.S. antiracisms: racial 
liberalism (1940s to 1960s), liberal multiculturalism (1980s to 1990s), 
and neoliberal multiculturalism (2000s). These antiracisms have 
functioned as unifying discourses for U.S. state, society, and global 
ascendancy and as material forces for postwar global capitalist 
expansion. This book focuses on the material politics of antiracist 
knowledges, particularly on how official antiracisms have established 
control over the discourses of rationality regarding the practices that 
impact the constitution of successive state-capital formations, from 
state-oriented Cold War expansionism to post-Keynesian market- 
oriented transnational capitalism to contemporary neoliberalism. 
Represent and Destroy identifies the incorporation of antiracism into 
postwar U.S. governmentality as decisive. It has limited sanctioned 
antiracist discourses to those that take for granted the benevolence of 
U.S. global ascendancy and integrate the knowledge architecture of 
state-capital formations (e.g., property rights, free markets, and 
financial deregulation) into what racial equality may signify, and what 
may signify as racial equality. In contrast to antiracist struggles led by 
social movements, official U.S. antiracisms since World War II have 
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disconnected racism from material conditions, even as they have 
detrimentally limited the horizon for overcoming racism to U.S. global 
capitalism. 

Represent and Destroy further identifies official or state-recognized 
antiracisms as liberal modes of instituting normative and rationalizing 
power. It attributes the efficacy of antiracisms in this regard to the trick 
of racialization, a process that constitutes differential relations of 
human value and valuelessness according to specific material 
circumstances and geopolitical conditions while appearing to be (and 
being) a rationally inevitable normative system that merely sorts 
human beings into categories of difference. In other words, 
racialization displaces its differential value making into world¬ 
ordering systems of difference, concealing its performative work with 
its constantive work. As official antiracisms validate some orders of 
difference and make others illegible, they exert their strongest 
influence in a viral fashion by shaping the content of modern 
knowledge systems (e.g., law, politics, and economy) and delimiting 
permissible expressions of personhood. Racial liberalism, liberal 
multiculturalism, and neoliberal multiculturalism have innovated 
racial procedures beyond color lines, often incorporating antiracist 
terms of value, so that new terms of racialized privilege emerge 
(liberal, multicultural, global citizen), along with new terms of 
racialized stigma (unpatriotic, monocultural, illegal). Flexible 
privilege/stigma divides precipitate out of the conditions for which 
they provide sense making; symptomatic and descriptive, racialization 
naturalizes the privileges of those who benefit from present 
socioeconomic arrangements and makes the dispossessions of those 
cut off from wealth and institutional power appear fair. 

Throughout, Represent and Destroy stresses the importance of literary 
studies for producing, transmitting, and implanting race-liberal orders. 
This importance follows from the postwar institutionalization of 
literature as the most efficacious tool for Americans to use to get to 
know difference—to describe, teach, learn about, and situate 
themselves with respect to racial difference and to know the truth 
about the difference that racial difference makes (or does not make). 
Represent and Destroy examines the importance of specific literary 
studies discourses for the active historical-material production of 
successive official antiracisms. It examines how race novels were key 
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for disseminating racial liberalism throughout Cold War national 
culture and for consolidating a powerful historical bloc of race relation 
philanthropies, social scientists, culture and publishing industries, and 
federal government agencies. It investigates literary multiculturalism 
as a powerful cultural technology for generating liberal 
multiculturalism, with U.S. universities serving as a prominent 
institutional base for managing minoritized difference in post- 
Keynesian times. Finally, it considers how discourses of global 
literature function within a network of globalized information 
industries (including universities) to circulate information bits that 
accord with neoliberal policy and agendas by passing them off as 
literary knowledge. In sum. Represent and Destroy offers an antiracist 
critique of U.S.-led global capitalism and an anticapitalist critique of 
dominant forms of U.S. racism, attentive to the material politics of 
antiracist knowledges and, especially, to the prominent role of literary 
studies in disseminating racial discourse. Conversely, it unearths a 
strong and vital race-radical tradition of materialist antiracisms—a 
consistent opposition to official antiracisms—that has used literary 
texts and other cultural forms to make visible the violences of race- 
liberal orders and to impel desire for something better. 

This critical introduction has three parts. The first provides the 
historical premise and theoretical foundations for my investigation of 
the material politics of antiracist knowledges in liberal-capitalist 
modernity. It includes a discussion of what Howard Winant has called 
the racial break as setting the conditions for a sea change in world 
racial orders and for the eventual consolidation of official U.S. 
antiracisms. It then examines features of liberal race hegemony in 
general: how official antiracisms have operated as modes of normative 
and rationalizing power, how they have extended racialization 
procedures beyond color lines, and how and why literary studies has 
become a primary cultural technology for producing official 
antiracisms. The second part provides a genealogy of race-liberal 
orders. For each phase—racial liberalism, liberal multiculturalism, and 
neoliberal multiculturalism—the genealogy considers the following: its 
conditions of emergence, its historical-material production, its 
regulative narratives for knowing race matters, its prominent 
racializing terms and criteria, its articulation of race and capitalism, 
and the forms of literary studies that have disseminated it. Though the 
book's chapters investigate each phase in greater detail, the genealogy 
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allows for a comprehensive look at how knowledges about racial 
difference have been made to work for postwar U.S. ascendancy and 
U.S.-led capitalist globalization. It also draws attention to the crises 
within, transitions between, and continuities among official antiracist 
formations. The third and final part of the introduction discusses a 
strongly concatenated system of resistances to official antiracisms—a 
race-radical tradition of materialist antiracisms—whose roots are 
readily found in literary texts themselves (in contrast to literary studies 
discourses). 

The Material Politics of Antiracist Knowledges 

In his recent scholarship Howard Winant, the preeminent sociologist 
of race in the twentieth and twenty-first centuries, offers a historical 
account and theory of the post-World War II racial break. I take 
Winant's historical description of the racial break as a key premise of 
my study. Yet in theorizing racial formation after the racial break, I part 
ways with Winant and consider the break to be more productive of an 
epochal shift—a sea change in racial orders—than Winant allows. 
Although I agree with Winant that the racial projects of white 
supremacist modernity have continued after the racial break, I argue 
that the break itself instantiated a new worldwide racial project that 
complexly supplemented and displaced its predecessor: a formally 
antiracist, liberal-capitalist modernity articulated under conditions of 
U.S. global ascendancy. I examine how it was precisely the entrance of 
nonredistributive antiracism into the administrative and rational 
apparatuses of the U.S. state and into the social and political relations 
of global capitalism that decisively produced racial hegemony after the 
break (and signaled white supremacy's partial deactivation). 
Furthermore, I recognize the racial break as a fundamental transition 
because it corresponded to a shift in the nature of power that Roderick 
Ferguson and others describe as an intensification of normative power 
(or the power of the normative), whereby legitimate violence has been 
increasingly exercised through norms that impose legibility and 
illegibility and attach punishments to transgressions of norms. Indeed, 
I propose that official antiracisms—the freedoms they have 
guaranteed, the state capacities they have invented, the subjects they 
have recognized, and even the rights they have secured—have enabled 
the normalizing violences of political and economic modernity to 
advance and expand. 
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Winant describes the post-World War II racial break as "a global 
accumulation of sociopolitical forces—demographic, experiential, 
institutional, and ideological—that combined to discredit and finally 
undo the old world racial system." 1 Its ruptural force derived from the 
unprecedented "centrality of race in all the major social upheavals" of 
the period, which began with World War II, extended to the 
decolonization struggles and conflicts of the early Cold War, and 
engulfed metropoles, colonies, and ex-colonies alike.2 The events of 
World War II politicized the historical violences of white supremacy 
and allowed antiracist activists to link the horror the world expressed 
at the Nazi genocide of European Jews to racisms existing throughout 
the world, demonstrating affinities between European fascism, racial 
segregation, and colonial rule. After the war anticolonial and antiracist 
movements were able to draw upon the experiences of millions of war 
veterans who were returning to the Jim Crow U.S. South and colonial 
homelands with a broader perspective of racial oppression as a global 
issue. Massive migrations from the world's rural South to its 
metropolitan North, ignited by postwar labor demands, also laid the 
demographic foundations for racially based social movements seeking 
inclusion in the metropoles and independence in the colonies. 
Moreover, the ideological Cold War between the United States and the 
Soviet Union made race a prominent issue. At stake in the Soviet 
Union's propaganda highlighting racial violence in the United States 
was whether capitalist relations could be separated from white 
supremacy and whether political systems in the West could 
accommodate postcolonial nations and people of color as equal states 
and citizens. 

Under such conditions, as Winant describes, massive mobilizations of 
racially based social movements were able to draw on transnational 
resources, ideas, and political leverage. Overlapping, interconnected, 
and forceful, the challenges that antiracist and anticolonial movements 
launched against the institutions and ideologies of the old world racial 
order produced the racial break, a rupture profoundly resituating, both 
symbolically and politically. They exposed white supremacy to be a 
hollow ideology of force used to dominate nonwhites and appropriate 
global resources. And they won expansions of democracy beyond 
racial exclusions, including decolonization and political independence, 
new civil rights laws, desegregation, enfranchisement, and the 
adoption of state policies to recognize and value subjugated cultures. 
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Yet despite the undoing of stark racial dictatorship, the racial break, 
according to Winant, was incomplete: "[F]or all their achievements, 
insurgent movements of the break period were unable to realize a full- 
scale repudiation of the past." Rather, "the product of all this struggle 
and conflict was 'merely' reform—incorporative, hegemonic reform."3 

For Winant the partial and incomplete racial break has passed into a 
period of racial interregnum. Flis theory of racial formation after World 
War II is one of racial dualism where "two openly contradictory world- 
historical racial projects co-exist": white supremacy (adapted for 
postcolonial conditions and the end of legal inequality) and "partially 
institutionalized legal and social commitments to racial justice, 
universalism, pluralism, and democracy."4 His important theory of 
racial hegemony developed out of this idea of racial dualism. Though 
his position cannot be adequately summarized here, for Winant the 
hegemonic racial common sense that has developed is an 
incorporation of some elements of recurring mobilizations for robust 
racial democracy and the neutralization of others. His understanding 
of the contemporary world racial order is one in which newly 
mobilized commitments to substantive racial justice continually 
confront new adaptations of essentially white supremacist social 
stratifications, initiating further hegemonic adjustment and 
negotiation.5 

The genealogy of U.S. racial formation I offer proceeds from an 
alternative premise. Rather than an incomplete racial break leading to 
an extended period of racial dualism, I theorize the racial break as 
complete in the sense that its contradictions and tensions have given 
rise to a new worldwide racial project, a formally antiracist, liberal- 
capitalist modernity that revises, partners with, and exceeds the 
capacities of white supremacy without replacing or ending it. My 
account of racial hegemony in the United States is organized by the 
three successive phases I identify for it: racial liberalism, liberal 
multiculturalism, and neoliberal multiculturalism. These officially 
antiracist racial orders have faced (and sometimes failed to manage) a 
spectrum of challenges from more radical (e.g., noncapitalist, feminist, 
and indigenous) antiracisms and from resurgences of white 
supremacy. The introduction's second section examines the historical- 
material production and the racial logics of each of these three phases. 
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First, though, let us look in greater detail at the advance of a formally 
antiracist, liberal-capitalist modernity over a white supremacist 
modernity The contemporary analysis of modernity as a racial project 
comes out of a long and deep intellectual tradition that appeared 
aboveground in the 1940s in seminal texts such as Eric Williams's 
Capitalism and Slavery and W. E. B. Du Bois's The World and Africa 
and developed into a modern critical discourse in scholarship by C. L. 
R. James, Cedric Robinson, Charles Mills, David Theo Goldberg, 
Michael Omi and Howard Winant, Lisa Lowe, Etienne Balibar, and 
others. To summarize, the emergence of a global order through a 
world-embracing system of capitalism, nation-states, colonies, and 
imperial rule was able to constitute itself as a global social structure 
only to the extent that it was racialized. By representing and assigning 
meaning to human identities, white supremacy made it possible to 
locate all human individuals and collectives within an emerging world 
social order. White supremacy also allowed for an overarching and 
unequal system of capital accumulation by inscribing race on bodies as 
a marker of their relative value or valuelessness. As white supremacist 
codes and references entered into modernity's cultural and epistemic 
systems—creating distinct repertoires of interpretation, representation, 
evaluation, and description—they racialized Western knowledges, 
making the constitution of modernity as much a knowledge-based 
racial project as it was an economically and politically based one. 

Cedric Robinson's theory of racial capitalism clarifies the economic 
dimension, explaining that because "the development, organization, 
and expansion of capitalist relations [have] pursued essentially racial 
directions [in modernity]," racialism is to be considered a "material 
force" and a "historical agency" of capitalism, with no outside between 
the two.6 Stuart Hall's theory of a "valorized ideological domain" 
clarifies the political dimension by helping us to understand white 
supremacy (before the racial break) as the metapolitical discourse of 
modernity,7 a "unifying discourse ... wired up very directly to ... a 
particular structure of power" with "very strong Tines of tendential 
force' articulating [race] to political, economic, and ideological 
structures."8 

Using Hall's terms, the post-World War II racial break can be thought 
of as rupturing the "lines of tendential force" that articulated together 
and coconstituted white supremacy, colonial capitalism, imperial 
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geopolitical rule, and the nation-state pattern. Yet the rupture did not 
—indeed could not—displace race as a valorized ideological domain. 
Rather, the antiracist and anticolonial movements of the break period 
politicized race, heightened its contradictions, and demanded 
resolution also in terms of race, namely the end of white supremacy 
and its global order. As white supremacy was called into question, 
racial inequality was finally recognized not only as a problem but as 
the problem, the crux of everything wrong and unequal in governance, 
economy, and politics. 

The reorderings of the world that antiracist and anticolonial 
movements had envisioned, as they contested the white supremacist 
structuring of modernity, were multiple and diverse. Many foresaw 
decolonization as ending the dominance of white nations over colored 
ones (to paraphrase Du Bois). They hoped dismantling white 
supremacy would end capitalist exploitation, and they predicted that 
the demise of Eurocentrism would invigorate stagnated cultural 
systems and compromised patterns of peoplehood. 

Yet the dominant reordering that came to pass was the inauguration of 
a formally antiracist, liberal-capitalist modernity under the 
management of U.S. global ascendancy. The result of the process was a 
new and old role for race as a unifying discourse. Limited and 
nonredistributive official antiracisms, wired up to particular structures 
of power, together articulated political, economic, and ideological 
structures. No longer was it the mesmerizing narratives of the white 
man's burden but those of liberal antiracisms—of reform, of color 
blindness, of diversity in a postracial world—that explained (away) the 
inequalities of a still-racialized capitalism. The genealogy in the 
following section considers how successive regimes of official 
antiracism have organized and placed human beings within world¬ 
embracing systems of rule, accumulation, and rationality while 
naturalizing uneven distributions of power and resources as fair, 
temporary, or just. I consider the enormous productivity of successive 
liberal antiracisms as they have structured the production and the 
multiplication of the freedoms, identities, rights, institutions, and 
knowledges required by new versions of racial capitalism and 
suprastate complexes of effective governance. 

The United States was in a good position to manage a transformation 
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in the world racial system after World War II because its own internal 
dynamics mirrored those of the historical juncture, and both had 
become combustible.9 The United States was at once a recognized 
colonial power and the archetype of a postcolonial state, having 
undergone an anticolonial revolution against a European power. As 
Mary Dudziak and Penny Von Eschen document, the United States 
achieved hegemony after World War II by linking its national racial 
crisis to global convulsions against white supremacy. America's ability 
to resolve its highly visible Negro problem—in other words, to secure 
the appearance of African American equality—was to legitimate the 
United States as a providential nation with the capacity to lead a new 
world postcolonial order. Meanwhile, Soviet claims during the 
ideological Cold War that white supremacy suffused Western-style 
political democracy and transnational capitalism put the future of both 
at stake. Responding to such pressures required the United States to 
develop a framework for race matters that portrayed race as a 
contradiction to modernity rather than one of its structuring 
conditions. It had to signify that racial domination (past and present) 
was not constitutive of liberal freedoms but in contradiction with 
them. Racial liberalism, the first official U.S. antiracism, achieved this 
through a framework that conceived of racism as prejudice and 
promised to release liberal freedoms from racial restrictions by 
extending equal opportunity, possessive individualism, and cultural 
citizenship to African Americans. Insofar as racial liberalism 
successfully managed internal racial dynamics for U.S. Cold War 
leadership, it became an organizing discourse of the U.S. state and 
society. Insofar as the United States became a hegemonic global power, 
racial liberalism came to structure its fields of global intervention. 

From this account of the transition from white supremacist modernity 
to a formally antiracist, liberal-capitalist modernity, we see that liberal 
antiracism first entered U.S. governmentality during the early Cold 
War specifically as a geopolitical racial project that associated 
Americanism with the benefits of capitalism. This constitutive 
condition has had broad consequences for antiracism in the United 
States since World War II. I discuss these consequences in detail for 
racial liberalism, liberal multiculturalism, and neoliberal 
multiculturalism in the following section, but here it is useful to 
outline some general attributes of postwar race-liberal orders. Whereas 
placing the United States in the history of European colonialism had 
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energized earlier antiracisms led by people of color, after the victory of 
racial liberalism official antiracisms in the United States have remained 
under the injunction to take U.S. ascendancy for granted and to stay 
blind to global capitalism as a racial-political matter. Liberal 
antiracisms have both disconnected race from material conditions and 
linked antiracism to the expansion of U.S.-led global capitalism. 
Whereas in the 1940s political economic critiques of racism made race 
appear as an index for the inequalities of capitalist modernity, after the 
racial break official antiracisms have not only have suppressed this 
reference but also lent antiracist codes to the pursuit of new forms of 
capitalist development. Furthermore, official antiracisms create 
conditions that have required the health and the security of the U.S. 
state to be one of the primary goals of antiracism. These constitutive 
tendencies have composed a field of racial politics in the U.S. that 
compels antiracist discourses to validate culturally powerful notions of 
the U.S. nation. Conversely, state-sanctioned antiracisms have 
repressed counternationalisms and deflected criticisms of U.S. global 
power. 

The most important feature of U.S. racial formation after the racial 
break has been the productivity of antiracist knowledges for (and as) 
normative modes of power. Social theorist Max Weber posits that 
Western states began to operate their monopoly on legitimate violence 
through the proliferation of social norms in the early twentieth century, 
when mass citizenship became their operative ontology.10 From a 
critical race studies perspective, however, the shift away from white 
supremacy toward formal antiracism has enabled liberal modes of 
instituting power to expand and intensify as putatively antiracist social 
norms have saturated more domains of social life and interpellated 
racialized subjects previously disciplined primarily through overt 
applications of force. Tropes such as race reform, racial progress, racial 
integration, ending racism, bringing in excluded voices, and living in a 
postracial society have become the touchstones for racial projects that 
recalibrate state apparatuses, expand the reach of normative power, 
and implant norms during the performative constitution of human 
subjectivities. By controlling what counts as a race matter, an antiracist 
goal, or a truism about racial difference, official antiracisms have 
structured legitimate knowledges in the domains of law, public policy, 
economy, and culture. In a society in which normative power is 
pervasive, control over the means of rationality is as important as, if 
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not more important than, control over other social forces. Thus, liberal 
antiracisms, which institutionally validate some forms of difference 
and make others illegible, have exerted their strongest influence in a 
viral fashion through the knowledge systems of liberal-capitalist 
modernity. 

Why do these state antiracisms function so well as modes of normative 
and rationalizing power? The power of racialization lies in its 
constituting differential relations of value and valuelessness according 
to reigning orders while appearing to be (and being) a normative 
system that merely sorts human beings according to categories of 
difference. Racialization converts the effects of differential value¬ 
making processes into categories of difference that make it possible to 
order, analyze, describe, and evaluate what emerges out of force 
relations as the permissible content of other domains of U.S. modernity 
(e.g., law, politics, and economy). Critical race theorist Nikhil Singh 
describes a similar process of value making's displacing itself into 
systems of difference when he defines racialization as "historic 
repertoires and cultural and signifying systems that stigmatize and 
depreciate one form of humanity for the purposes of another's health, 
development, safety, profit or pleasure." 11 

Racialization does not function, therefore, only at the level of ideology, 
attaching positive or negative meanings or narratives to preexisting 
forms of humanity. Rather, racial knowledges are materially produced 
discourses that both constitute and are determined by the historically 
specific material circumstances and geohistorical conditions for which 
they offer comprehension and sense making. They do not just arrange 
human beings along a pregiven scale of value. Instead, they are at once 
productive and symptomatic of the total value making (such as 
political value and economic value) that secures specific historical 
configurations of personhood, human organization, and relations to 
the natural world as possible, imaginable, and sustainable. Differently 
stated, racialization's trick of displacing and disguising differential 
value making within world-ordering systems of difference reifies and 
ensures a baseline for social possibility and legitimate violence. 

For white supremacist modernity (which does not cease to exist), 
racialization procedures constructed orders of difference around a 
color line that symbolically collapsed into phenotype other categories 
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of privilege and stigma (rich and poor, advanced and backwards, 
moral and immoral). Such stark color-line racialization was especially 
productive for a world system organized by colonial capitalism, 
imperial rule, and Herrenvolk nation-states and that disciplined the 
people it devalued or exploited through physical force (warfare, 
imprisonment, starvation) and exclusion. In a formally antiracist, 
liberal-capitalist modernity, racialization procedures have become 
unevenly detached from color lines. To organize racialized privilege 
and stigma, they have independently and flexibly employed the 
criteria that white supremacy historically has collapsed with color, and 
they have innovated new criteria, often using nationalist and antiracist 
terms of value. Racialization beyond color lines coheres with the 
flexibility and needs of complexes of effective governance and 
economy in post-Keynesian times, which have increasingly exercised 
legitimate violence through proliferating norms that render some 
forms of humanity and their social imaginaries rational and others 
irrational, some legal and others illegal, some criminal and others law- 
abiding, and so on. 

To understand racialization beyond color lines in liberal-capitalist 
modernity, Singh's definition of race, "historic repertoires and cultural 
and signifying systems that stigmatize and depreciate one form of 
humanity for the purposes of another's health, development, safety, 
profit or pleasure," is useful for two reasons. First, it reminds us that 
before and after the racial break the primary function of racialization 
has been to make structural inequality appear fair. Second, it shows 
that racialized privilege and stigma need not reference phenotype. 
Rather, after the break categories of privilege and stigma determined 
by ideological, economic, and cultural criteria have overlaid older, 
conventional racial categories to the extent that traditionally 
recognized racial identities—black, Asian, white, Arab—occupy both 
sides of the privilege/stigma divide. This divide itself is always on the 
move, precipitating out of the material circumstances it rationalizes 
(i.e., makes available for reason and portrays as necessary). 

Codes of racialized privilege and stigma after World War II have been 
overlapping and diverse and have included an intensification of codes 
of patriotism, heteronormativity, and cultural normativity and of those 
signifying class or professional status. Importantly, official antiracisms 
have conferred privilege or stigma according to conformity with 
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limited repertoires of antiracist value, which themselves have 
normalized and stabilized contemporary political and economic 
arrangements. Thus, during periods of racial-liberal, liberal- 
multicultural, and neoliberal-multicultural predominance, newly 
privileged racial subjects have emerged—the white liberal, the 
multicultural American, and the multicultural global citizen, 
respectively—along with newly stigmatized racial subjects, including 
the un-American, the overly race conscious, the monocultural, and the 
illegal. Using such terms, official antiracisms have made inequalities 
appear fair, and they have represented people exploited for or cut off 
from distributions of wealth and institutional power as outsiders to 
antiracist liberal subjectivity—or multicultural subjectivity—for whom 
life can be disallowed, even to the point of death. 

Since World War II, the material politics of antiracist knowledges have 
had a singular influence over fields of social possibility in the United 
States and beyond. By securing normative orders of difference and 
allowing legitimate violence to be exercised upon norm violators, the 
knowledge systems of official antiracisms have articulated together to 
a high degree of rational and biopolitical orders. Racialization has 
coded human beings into regimes of social value precipitating out of 
suprastate complexes of governance (e.g., the U.S. Cold War state and 
its leadership for state-oriented transnational capitalism or neoliberal 
sovereignty in the era of George W. Bush). At the same time, official 
antiracist discourses, incited by metanarratives of race reform (in 
which racism constantly appears to be disappearing), have produced 
permissible narratives of difference that disseminate into and 
condition knowledge systems. Under such constraining conditions, 
forms of humanity win their rights, enter into representation, or 
achieve a voice at the same moment that the normative model captures 
and incorporates them as Negro American (racial liberalism), Asian 
American (liberal multiculturalism), diversity (neoliberal 
multiculturalism), and so on. And much more is at stake than purely 
ideological or cultural incorporation. Rather, for each of these historical 
junctures the terms of entrance into liberal-capitalist modernity, which 
official antiracist knowledges police, has secured the prepolitical 
conditions required for normal politics and the extraeconomic 
conditions required for continuing material relations of production. 

In this light, Chandan Reddy's recent discussion of the material 
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politics of modern Western knowledges is especially salient for 
antiracist knowledges. According to Reddy: 

[M]odern Western knowledges ... have been productive of certain 
expressions of person hood, experience, historical process, materialism, 
and so forth, while foreclosing other historical, material and epistemic 
organizations of subjectivity, historical process, and the so-called 
natural world. ... Moreover to the degree that these knowledges have a 
universalizing [and thus incorporative] scope, they reproduce the 
relations of violence, uneven personhood, and non-equivalency for 
which they were originally productive and symptomatic as the 
prerequisite for their continued use and coherent and integrative 
functioning in our present political modernity. 12 

Along these lines official antiracist knowledges have reproduced 
normality as a changing same: the faces and qualities ascribed to the 
beneficiaries and the dispossessed have changed up, but the 
nongeneraliz-ability of capitalist wealth has remained the same. 

Literary studies has been a foremost cultural technology for producing, 
transmitting, and implanting official antiracist knowledges. In this role 
literary studies has come to play a uniquely powerful part in 
producing commonsense notions about race in the United States after 
World War II, for better or worse. It is important to stress that literary 
texts themselves are not at issue here, rather literary studies as 
materially produced discourses. The specific literary studies discourses 
in mind—ones that describe what, how, and why literature has 
participated in the work of antiracism—are not to be thought of as 
mere vehicles or mediums for liberal antiracism. Instead, the 
relationship is one of a part to a whole, with literary studies discourses 
(e.g., race novels) networked into and participating in the totality of 
discourses and practices that have constituted a specific antiracism 
(e.g., racial liberalism). In fact, one of the processes through which 
liberal antiracisms have achieved and managed hegemony has been 
the designating of a privileged relationship between literature and 
difference. Liberal antiracisms have had to repeatedly institutionalize a 
notion of literary texts as practical and effective tools that Americans 
can use to get to know difference. This privileged literary register has 
been consistent with liberal antiracist frameworks that portray race as 
a cultural, psychological, or social problem—as a matter of ignorance. 
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irrationality, feeling, or habit—to be corrected in the name of liberal- 
capitalist modernity rather than as internal to its political and 
economic structures. Important to note is that liberal antiracisms have 
not theorized literature or reading. Instead, they have simply 
presumed that the antiracist values ascribed to literature are immanent 
in literary texts themselves. In this way liberal antiracisms have 
manufactured their own transparency. Such displacement and 
transparency may be thought of as characteristic of liberal modes of 
instituting power, where norms confer legibility and illegibility and 
seem to operate uncoercively, apolitically, and in private. 

The genealogy in the following section alienates historical forms of 
literary studies, including race novels, multicultural literature, and 
literatures of global diversity, from their conventional representation 
within race-liberal orders. It instead analyzes these forms as uniquely 
potent modes of official antiracist knowledges that in the manner 
already described, have articulated together the biopolitical and the 
rational in a way that makes systemic nonequivalences appear 
temporary, inevitable, or benevolent. The potency of race novels, 
multicultural literature, and other forms of literary studies has come 
from their capacity to compel reading practices and to teach and 
transmit epistemic habits that forcefully encode the readers' social and 
material world by using liberal-antiracist terms of difference so that the 
evaluations of racial liberalism, liberal multiculturalism, and neoliberal 
multiculturalism appear to be the whole truth of the matter in terms of 
reason, experience, and self-identification. The epistemological work of 
literary modes of antiracist knowledges can be broken down into three 
functions that are not independent of one another but can be separated 
for analytical purposes. 

First, notions about literature and race have helped liberal antiracisms 
produce and police national culture, its terms of social solidarity, and 
the requirements for cultural citizenship. Second, they have trained 
readers, especially those destined to play professional and managerial 
roles in social orders, to internalize liberal-antiracist norms as part of 
their sense of identity and social mission. Third, by privileging reading 
literature as a way for dominant classes to come to know racialized 
others intimately (racialized because dispossessed by economic 
orders), liberal antiracisms have made it possible to disseminate highly 
ideological truths and information bits as authentic and substantive 
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knowledge. As shown in the following section, literary studies has 
operated on all three levels for each phase of official antiracism. Yet 
different tasks for literary studies have taken precedence at different 
times, with race novels focusing on reconstituting U.S. cultural 
citizenship; literary multiculturalism, on nationwide projects of 
socialization and education; and literatures of global diversity, on 
transmitting information bits that account for neoliberal policy and 
agendas. 

The following genealogy identifies the concrete mechanisms by which 
literary studies have been incorporated into official racial orders, 
bringing into high relief the shifting role and importance of U.S. 
universities, literary studies at U.S. universities, and more informal or 
popular literary studies outside of universities. For racial liberalism 
sociology departments at institutions such as the University of Chicago 
and Fisk University played a key part in disseminating an 
understanding of literature as a tool for antiracist social 
transformations, as did powerful race relations philanthropies and 
publishing and culture industries. For liberal multiculturalism English 
departments at U.S. universities performed the anchoring role, 
disseminating liberal multiculturalism into other university 
departments and officializing multiculturalist categories in 
extraliterary and extra-academic domains, such as post-Keynesian 
economic and public policy. For neoliberal multiculturalism U.S. 
universities and university-based literary studies have acted in a 
supporting role because discourses of difference are increasingly 
produced by globalized information and culture industries, by 
institutions of international civil society (e.g., the United Nations, 
international NGOs, think tanks, and global media), and by global 
economic regulatory and global security agencies (e.g., international 
regulatory agencies, multistate alliances, and multinational corporate 
entities). 

A Genealogy of Postwar Race-Liberal Orders 

For each phase of official antiracism, this genealogy briefly considers 
its conditions of emergence (the political and economic imperatives 
that shaped it and that it stabilized), its regulative narratives for 
knowing race matters, its total historical-material production (the 
primary institutional complexes that produced and circulated its 
meanings), the forms of literary studies that generated and transmitted 
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it, its racializing schemas of privilege and stigma, how it naturalized 
global capitalist development and inequality, and how it can be 
thought of as a normative mode of power. The book's chapters discuss 
these procedures at greater length for each specific juncture (racial 
liberalism in chapter 1, liberal multiculturalism in chapter 2, and 
neoliberal multiculturalism in chapters 3 and 4). This genealogy 
comprehensively systematizes the development of official antiracisms 
in the United States from the postwar period to the first decade of the 
twenty-first century, giving attention to transitions and continuities 
between phases, where some of the most important developments 
have taken place. 

Racial Liberalism 

The racial break comprised the geohistorical conditions that gave 
rise to racial liberalism. Yet racial liberalism has a history before it 
became the first state-recognized antiracism that is instructive to 
consider because it set the conditions for postbreak racial liberalism's 
regulative framework for knowing race matters. 

Prebreak racial liberalism first coalesced in the mid-1930s out of a web 
of alliances between Southern race liberals. Northern philanthropists, 
liberal sociologists, and African American intellectuals. Dismayed at 
the incapacity of New Deal programs to alleviate African American 
serfdom in the South and what this revealed about Jim Crow racial 
despotism, powerful Northern philanthropies hitherto working mostly 
in the field of education—the Carnegie Corporation, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and the Julius Rosenwald Foundation—refocused their 
efforts to target Southern racial discrimination. During the mid-1930s 
and early 1940s, their work was redirected into three channels. First, 
Northern philanthropies gave considerable financial resources and 
political backing to white Southern liberals in an attempt to 
mainstream their participation in Southern culture and politics. In 
turn. Northern philanthropies essentially adopted the white Southern 
liberal platform of accommodating segregation while seeking to make 
good the equal aspirations of Plessy v. Ferguson's separate but equal 
ruling. Second, Northern philanthropies sought to strengthen a black 
intelligentsia. Influenced by Duboisian ideas of a leadership role for a 
Talented Tenth and by New Negro Renaissance philosophies positing 
art as a means to represent black self-determination and virtuosity, 
foundations directed patronage to poets, writers, artists, and 
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intellectuals. The emphasis on building a black cultural leadership was 
consistent with an overall strategy favoring social development over 
directly confronting Jim Crow laws and institutions. Third, Northern 
philanthropies funded the rise of the liberal social sciences and thereby 
the dissemination of knowledges framing racial inequality through the 
rubric of the Negro problem. Philanthropy thus put its faith in social 
engineering, the idea that the gradual adjustment of white Southern 
beliefs and attitudes was the most effective method for improving 
racial conditions. 

At the onset of the crises of the racial break, as global conflicts came to 
be coded in terms of race and it became imperative for U.S. leadership 
to demonstrate a movement toward greater equality, the networks of 
racial liberalism were well positioned to nationalize, to absorb new 
ideological content, and to develop new capacities to administrate 
emerging racial orders. In the federal government, philanthropies such 
as the Rosenwald Fund, the Carnegie Corporation, and the Rockefeller 
Foundation had had a place at the table, when it came to race issues, 
since the time of Franklin D. Roosevelt and their sponsorship of his 
Black Cabinet. As it became necessary for the federal government to 
centralize race issues, the government could draw from a pool of 
talented black and white leaders whose careers early racial-liberal 
philanthropy had nurtured, including W. W. Alexander, Ralph Bunche, 
and Robert Weaver. After the racial break, race relations 
professionalized. The liberal social sciences, now with the backing of 
the academy and the federal government, as well as philanthropies, 
envisioned social engineering on a national scale to create a racially 
inclusive U.S. national culture and an unprejudiced citizenry. 

Postbreak racial liberalism's watershed text was an epic social- 
scientific study of midcentury U.S. racial conditions. Entitled An 
American Dilemma: The Negro Problem and Modern Democracy 
(1944), it was commissioned by the Carnegie Corporation in 1937 
under racial liberalism's earlier dispensation. The strength and reach of 
its influence testified to the sway that racial liberalism held over 
multiple domains of U.S. postwar life and society. For nearly two 
decades after its publication. An American Dilemma dominated 
popular and scientific understandings of race. It was a national 
bestseller, a handbook used by members of Congress, an authoritative 
text within the disciplines of sociology, anthropology, and psychology. 
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and a guide for U.S. foreign policy. 

The primary tenets of An American Dilemma illustrated the 
controlling propositions that qualified knowledge and thinking about 
race and antiracism as relevant and actionable in racial-liberal postwar 
orders. First, An American Dilemma framed its study of America's 
"race problem" as a geopolitical issue. Specifically, it characterized "the 
Negro" as "America's Opportunity" to legitimate itself as leader of a 
decolonizing world. 13 The study rhetorically linked liberal antiracism 
to U.S. postwar global ascendancy in the register of nationalism and 
manifest destiny by, for example, describing a providential purpose for 
antiracist transformation in which "America, saving itself [from its 
racial dilemma], becomes the Savior of the world."14 Second, the study 
declared racism to be, at base, a psychological and moral issue, a 
problem of white attitude or prejudice. As the introduction stated, 
"The Negro problem is a moral dilemma ... a problem in the heart of 
the American."15 Thus racial liberalism consigned all other racialized 
domains and procedures—political, economic, ideological—to 
obscurity as marginal or epiphenomenal. Third, An American 
Dilemma described racism as a historical contradiction to rather than 
historically compatible with liberal freedoms, especially the American 
Creed, a national social ethos for which "the main norms ... are 
centered in the belief in universal equality and rights to liberty." 16 It 
thus valorized a set of altruistic Americanisms—abstract equality, 
individual rights, and market liberties—as the substantive content of 
antiracism. Along with the social reengineering of white attitudes, 
achieving racial justice for An American Dilemma meant including 
African Americans in the community of the American Creed. 

In An American Dilemma the changes between prebreak and 
postbreak racial liberalism can be tracked, and the emergence of new 
schemas of racialized privilege and stigma that matured with 
postbreak racial liberalism can be identified. Here, privilege shifts from 
white Southern liberals, who were to be responsible for correcting 
white Southern attitudes in the prebreak period, to all white liberal 
Americans, who in the postbreak period were to become moral heroes 
by ridding themselves of racial prejudice and skewed beliefs. As 
antiracism was absorbed into U.S. nationalism, liberal white 
Americans became felicitous national citizens and privileged racial 
subjects, which preserved a form of white privilege beyond the 
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permanent crisis in white supremacy, whereas other whites were 
racially stigmatized as prejudiced or intolerant and scapegoated as the 
cause of continuing structural inequality. 

The concept of African American culture as an index of racial progress 
was also revised. Prebreak racial liberalism focused on proving black 
excellence through black arts and culture, but postbreak racial 
liberalism used African American success in all fields to prove that 
America was making strides in freeing itself from the corrosive effects 
of white supremacy. The indexical use of black success had an 
enforcing function in that it incorporated African American 
personhood within racial-liberal orders under conditions that 
demanded conformity with U.S. nationalism and cultural normativity. 
Under Cold War conditions that idealized American national culture 
and under which a cultural model of race replaced a biological one, 
African American culture formations were evaluated as healthy or 
pathological on the basis of whether they matched normative 
American patterns. According to An American Dilemma, the "Negro" 
was to be judged either "thoroughly American in his whole outlook 
and perception of the world" or ridden with pathologies caused by 
racism. As the study stated, "In practically all its divergences, 
American Negro culture is not something independent of the general 
American culture. It is a distorted development, or a pathological 
condition, of the general American culture [italics in original],"17 As 
with liberal or prejudiced white racial formations, here racial-liberal 
repertoires conferred privilege or stigma according to conformity with 
limited repertories of antiracist value. Racial-liberal racialization made 
racism appear to be disappearing by esteeming presumptive healthy 
African American formations, even as it devalued formations that did 
not accord with U.S. national cultural normativity—from pan- 
Africanists to gay and lesbian persons—and permitted these to be 
disallowed or punished as pathological. Thus racial-liberal terms of 
difference depoliticized and secured in advance the differential value¬ 
making processes inherent to Cold War Americanism and state- 
oriented transnational capitalism. 

Finally, whereas prebreak racial liberalism concentrated on changing 
white Southern attitudes, postbreak racial liberalism envisioned a 
national project of social engineering. Its goal was to remake U.S. 
culture as a whole so that white Americans would lose their habit of 
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prejudice and African Americans would be seen as culturally 
embodying the U.S. nation. Racial liberalism's governing narrative of 
race reform was to institute a massive and multifaceted program of 
national education designed to dispel prejudiced belief, replace it with 
accurate knowledge about African American lives and conditions, and 
popularize new images, histories, and narratives attesting to the 
racially inclusive nature of U.S. citizenship. The historical-material 
production of racial liberalism included networks of institutions 
dedicated to national reform, including civic organizations, 
philanthropies, federal government initiatives, culture industries, 
schooling and university initiatives, and the newly minted field of race 
relations. 

Although social scientists often presumed that U.S. national culture 
was to be fixed by the interventions of sociology, racial liberals actually 
put more faith in a literary form, the race novel, as a means to 
transform white America's attitudes. They defined literature as a tool 
for social engineering that was able to communicate the truth of black 
consciousness and conditions to white Americans with more emotional 
power than that of mere sociological case studies. Racial-liberal 
philanthropies, such as the Julius Rosenwald and Guggenheim 
foundations, awarded authors grants to write novels designed to 
improve racial understanding. Major publishing houses, such as 
Doubleday and Harper Brothers, defined race novel as a publishing 
category. They relied on liberal philanthropies to bring them authors 
and gave out awards for the best literature on race relations. The 
national media publicized literary awards, turning race novels into 
national best sellers. At the same time, the educative and diplomatic 
apparatuses of the federal government disseminated discourse about 
race novels, recommending their integration into the nation's public 
schools and publicizing them to European and decolonizing nations as 
proof of racial progress. During the period of racial liberalism's 
ascendancy, literary texts by Richard Wright, James Baldwin, Chester 
Himes, Ralph Ellison, Willard Motley, Lillian Smith, Laura Hobson, 
Ann Petry, John Griffith, and Harper Lee were processed through these 
networks and produced as race novels. 

Creating a circular feedback loop that mutually reinforced the 
symbolic, cultural, and ideological value of both race novels and racial 
liberalism, race novel discourse, in defining race novels as a privileged 
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mode for getting to know difference, forcefully ratified racial-liberal 
regulative narratives and orders of difference. And none of this 
reinforcement depended on acts of reading or the rhetorical 
performances of literary texts. Rather, the circulation of race novel 
discourse alone functioned (1) to unify racial-liberal ideology; (2) to 
direct habits of interpretation, thus controlling what counted as a race 
matter and constituting and validating information about race; and (3) 
to influence subject formation by creating the conditions for people to 
self-identity with racial-liberal identity categories. It is important to 
note that racial-liberal discourse never theorized what it was to read 
but rather assumed the transformative power it attributed to race 
novels resided within the texts themselves. 

Race novels were presumed to concretize racial liberalism's 
ideologemes, including the power of sympathy, liberal whites as heroic 
agents of reform, and the moral hazards of racial prejudice. Though 
these motifs could be found in texts designated as race novels 
(especially those written by white authors, notably Lillian Smith's 
Strange Fruit, John Griffith's Black Like Me, and Harper Lee's To Kill a 
Mockingbird), they were mostly found in discourses about race novels 
circulating in popular culture, the media, the social sciences, and the 
race relations industries. In narrating the heroic white liberal as a 
privileged national and racial subject, racial-liberal discourse 
simultaneously recruited whites for nationalist agendas, justified white 
privilege, and provided a protagonist for narratives that made the case 
for U.S. global leadership. In addition, race novel discourse taught 
interpretative habits and reading practices that could be applied 
beyond literature to the social text itself. These restrained what was 
intended to be taken as true about race (from racial conditions to 
African American identity) to what could arouse white benevolence or 
sympathy, making attitude a litmus test for what counted as racial 
knowledge. Racial-liberal reading practices, which conceived reading 
literature to be information retrieval of the most intimate and 
immediate kind, made it possible to portray racial-liberal terms of 
difference as the whole truth of the matter. At the same time, race 
novel discourse encouraged whites to internalize affective dispositions 
and to cultivate a race-liberal political identity. Thus, race novel 
discourse stabilized a field of social and moral value that made it 
possible for white Americans to comprehend the act of reading a novel 
as (and as a substitute for) an active politics of social transformation. 
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Racial-liberal reformism evaded recognition of the collective 
responsibility of white Americans for material and institutional 
inequity by blaming racial prejudice on inadequate knowledge, flawed 
reasoning, and the isolation of whites from blacks. Consistent with the 
new will to know that racial liberalism implanted in U.S. national 
culture, race novel discourse provided fitting objects of knowledge. Its 
representations of African Americans identified the fitness of some to 
culturally embody the nation and appeared to provide evidence for 
new categories of racialized privilege and stigma. Under the aegis of 
using literature as an advanced system for information retrieval, race 
novel discourse performatively constituted certain representations of 
blackness as facts. First, race novel discourse secured the enduring 
trope of the damaged Black psyche, of African Americans as victims 
psychically wounded by racism. The character of Bigger Thomas in 
Richard Wright's Native Son exemplified the truth of this trope for 
racial liberals. 18 Second, for racial liberals race novels testified to the 
Americanness of African Americans and their underlying cultural 
sameness with white Americans. This was, for example, the message of 
James Baldwin's writing for the Julius Rosenwald Fund. Finally, racial 
liberals praised the evidence of African American patriotism that race 
novels supposedly provided. (In fact, representations of black 
patriotism were to be found mostly in race novels written by white 
authors, such as Bucklin Moon's Darker Brother.) 

Race novel discourse figured African Americans as objects of 
knowledge, not as readers, yet its implicit ideological address to 
African American readers was a regulative one, providing normative 
models of personhood as the representational terms of existence 
offered to African Americans in exchange for incorporation into U.S. 
political modernity. Along with these normative models, African 
Americans were directed to internalize limits for acceptable antiracist 
politics that are referred to as the Cold War civil rights compromise. 

Thus racial liberalism gave the U.S. state the capacity to define new 
rights, freedoms, and identities, along with new socially permissible 
violences. It put all sanctioned antiracist discourses and initiatives 
under the injunction to take U.S. ascendancy for granted and to remain 
blind to global capitalism as a political or racial issue. In particular, the 
content of the American Creed—equal opportunity, abstract equality. 
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possessive individualism, and market liberties—came to define the 
substantive meaning of antiracism, thereby naturalizing racialized 
capitalism. As racial liberalism presented the United States as the 
universal model for a racially integrated nation, it also universalized 
U.S.-style capitalism as an antiracist good. It made the market 
economy nonpolitical (for race matters) by making African American 
entrance into it the basis of antiracism. It provided a valorized 
ideology that explained increasing class inequality within African 
American racial formation, the rise of a black professional and 
managerial class, and U.S. capital investments in postcolonial nations. 

If racial liberalism is considered as a mode of normative power that 
articulated together the biopolitical and the rational, its orders of 
difference can be seen as having assigned legibility and illegibility to 
domains ranging from the economy to personal identity. Its regulative 
narratives, such as the American Creed, wove a web of 
interconnections between political economic normativity, cultural 
normativity, and sex and gender normativity, so that black cultural 
assimilation and heteronormativity reinforced U.S. Cold War positions 
and the latter impelled the former. Thus the real victories that came 
from official, state-recognized antiracism in Cold War America—the 
breaking of Jim Crow, support for integration, civil rights acts—also 
stabilized political limits, interpretative tendencies, and economic 
forces that readjusted and inevitably extended U.S. and transnational 
capitalist structures of racial domination. 

Liberal Multiculturalism 

By the mid-1960s racial liberalism's hegemony broke apart and 
collapsed under the pressure of its own contradictions, opposition 
from alternative antiracisms, and changing material conditions and 
geopolitical circumstances. After the passage of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, it became increasingly clear that the Cold War civil rights 
platform, which stressed desegregation, symbolic equality, and the 
goodwill of tolerant whites, was inadequate for addressing egregious 
economic and social inequality, especially in urban centers increasingly 
impoverished by white flight. The radical impulses of the long civil 
rights era, not beginning, ending, nor contained by racial liberalism, 
resurfaced strongly in race-based social movements that actively 
rejected the cultural normativity, Americanism, and settlements on 
liberal political terrains that both shaped and were determined by Cold 
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War racial-liberal orders. Although diverse and nonanalogous, these 
movements—Black Power, black feminism, Chicano nationalism, 
Asian American civil rights, American Indian sovereignty, queer, third 
worldist, women of color, the New Left—sought psychic 
decolonization, nonexploitative ethico-economic orders, an 
internationalism aligned with the third world, and new powers for 
new collectivities. In addition, the metanarrative of the United States 
as the antiracist savior of the free world could no longer successfully 
rationalize U.S. global power in an era of lessening Cold War tensions 
and transnational capitalist development targetting the global South. 

Following the stagflation of the early 1970s and the dismantling of 
Keynesian policy in favor of a free market economy and a state 
reoriented to stimulate capital growth (rather than to secure the full 
employment and welfare of citizens), new terms of social solidarity 
were needed to disguise the disunities of post-Keynesian downsizing 
at home, capital flight abroad, and the growing class power of elites. At 
the same time, racial liberalism's black/white racializing schema and 
criteria for privilege and stigma could not encompass a multiracial 
population (including large numbers of immigrants from Latin 
America and Asia after the passage of the 1965 Immigration and 
Naturalization Act) nor provide a formal understanding of post- 
Keynesian crises and terms for state-capital management. 
Circumstances in the late 1960s and 1970s opened up how race could 
be politically mobilized beyond the limits set by racial liberalism. By 
the early 1980s and into the 1990s, however, liberal multiculturalism 
had reinstated such limits. In the same way that racial liberalism 
became an official antiracism by incorporating and defusing the more 
radical anticolonial antiracisms of the racial break period, liberal 
multiculturalism incorporated and abstracted the materialist 
antiracisms of the new race-based movements. Liberal 
multiculturalism likewise deployed literary discourse as a cultural 
technology to make antiracist knowledges productive for the next 
phases of capitalism's development. 

Scholars of the period's race-based social movements have remarked 
upon the high degree to which they fused cultural and political 
activism. James Smethhurst has argued, for example, that the 
distinction between Black Power and Black Arts "is moot" because, for 
the former, "artistic activity [was] made an absolute political priority 
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and linked to the equally emphatic drive for the development and 
exercise of black self-determination." 19 I contend that such fusion 
proceeded from a materialist definition of culture and an antiracist 
materialism. For radical antiracisms, cultural and political activism, 
alike, were seen to be the practice of liberation—of bringing a 
transformed world into concrete being by performatively 
(re)constituting communal life: its institutional and social structures, 
everyday experiences, and expressions of personhood. The point was 
to create art, culture, and politics that were functional, committed, 
collective making, and symbolically and materially resituating. The 
focus on culture as a materializing process followed from a rejection of 
the cultural normativity that racial liberalism imposed in the name of 
antiracism. It was in step with global decolonization and the charge to 
make culture work for psychic, political, and economic decolonization 
of both postcolonies and internal colonies. It followed from the 
resources that race-based movements found in their own communities 
of origin, including the heterogeneous and nonanalogous cultural 
practices of internally diverse American Indian, Caribbean, African, 
African American, Asian, Latino, Chicano, lesbian and gay, and 
immigrant, refugee, and diasporic communities. In addition to the still- 
existing forms of the old Left—the pan-Africanists, the Socialists and 
Communists, the trade unionists of color, the mother and grandmother 
foot soldiers of the Southern civil rights movement, the earlier 
migrants to the United States who came across borders or oceans or 
from reservations to the cities—race-based social movements made 
their own bases of support in their own communities in grassroots 
activism, in schools and universities, in neighborhood block 
associations, on reservations, in youth groups, in community theater 
and arts organizations, in self-defense leagues, in religious groups, in 
women's clubs, in political action committees, in street gatherings, in 
writing workshops, in feminist collectives, and in fraternal 
organizations. 

While all the race-based social movements of the era contradicted 
some of the regulative positions of the Cold War U.S. state, the 
contradictions were sharpest in the case of black lesbian feminism and 
women-of-color feminism. As Roderick Ferguson has discussed, 
revolutionary and cultural nationalisms intersected with liberal U.S. 
state ideologies in their investment in heteropatriarchal discourses and 
their call for the regulation of nonheteronormative formations. Black 
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lesbian and women-of-color feminism arose, however, out of an 
intersectional analysis of interlocking systems of oppression, including 
the relations between gender and sex regulation and the exploitative 
forces of global capitalism. In the words of the Combahee River 
Collective Statement: "We are actively committed to struggling against 
racial, sexual, heterosexual and class oppression and see as our 
particular task the development of an integrated analysis and practice 
based upon the fact that the major systems of oppression are 
interlocking. The synthesis of these oppressions creates the conditions 
of our lives."20 

Because of concern with how structural social and material processes 
subjectified women of color—that is, how aggregative and exploitative 
procedures of race, class, gender, and sexual regulation were 
experienced as the concrete realties of life—black lesbian and women- 
of-color feminism were strongly committed to culture as a site of 
material struggle. As Grace Hong has put it, women-of-color feminism 
"seized upon the imaginative function of literature and culture for 
different ends [than did the nation-state], revealing and intervening 
into the dynamics of power that subtend the production of 
knowledge."21 The seminal anthology that launched the most studied 
version of women-of-color feminism. This Bridge Called My Back, was 
thus an expression of women-of-color feminism as a political 
movement by virtue of its having been an act of the writerly 
imagination conceived as social practice.22 Beginning from the 
recognition of the dynamic interrelation between the epistemological 
and the empirical, Moraga's statement about the anthology's authors, 
that "the materialism in this book lives in the flesh of these women," 
described collective writing as collectivity making in the vein of 
manifesting "something else to be."23 This sense of the materiality of 
culture allowed an experiential analysis of women's lives to be the 
basis of a politics, even as women-of-color feminism remained 
fundamentally anti-identitarian (disorganized notions of a stable 
identity) and understood coalitions of difference as at once relational 
and contestatory. 

The insurgencies that took place on college campus in the late 1960s 
and 1970s can be viewed as profoundly materialist antiracist activism. 
Demands for third-world colleges, black and ethnic studies 
departments. La Raza studies, Asian American studies, and Native 
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American studies were attempts to seize the authorizing power of 
massive racializing institutions and the material power to produce, 
validate, and bind knowledge to multiracial, democratized power. 
Such demands were made through protests, boycotts, and community 
street rallies and under the blows of police batons, first in California 
and then throughout the country. The transformation of universities 
was seen as key to liberation struggles as "students revolted against an 
education designed to create in them a pliant workforce and 
demanded a third-world college attentive to their working-class, raced 
communities."24 Seeking to radically democratize universities, 
students demanded open admissions for nonwhite students and an 
education relevant to the concerns of exploited communities. 
Demonstrating a savviness to the power relations subtending 
knowledge production, they demanded autonomy for black and ethnic 
studies faculty and community review boards. Even with the defusal/ 
refusal of the students' most radical demands, the insurgency was 
unstoppable to the extent that more than five hundred black and ethnic 
studies programs had been founded on university campuses by the 
early 1970s. 

Between the 1970s and the early 1990s, universities, especially public 
universities, were extremely contestatory institutions. On the one 
hand, through the 1970s and into the 1980s, universities were still 
charged, at least rhetorically, with working toward the goals of 
Keynesian times: to prepare the largest possible number of students for 
participatory democracy and full employment. Ironically, the 
institutionalization of black and ethnic studies in the mid-1970s can be 
seen as a radical, more inclusive vision of the Keynesian mission.25 
Between 1970 and 1980, enrollment increased from 8.5 to 12 million 
and, by 1992, stood at 14.2 million. The vast majority of such increases 
occurred at public universities; for example, in 1986, with a total 
college population of 12.3 million, 77 percent of all students were 
enrolled in public institutions.26 Black enrollment experienced its 
greatest expansion at institutions other than historically black colleges 
and universities between 1960 and 1980, with enrollments nearly 
doubling.27 

On the other hand, the economic downturn of 1973 to 1975 was also 
the beginning of the massive transformation of U.S. universities into 
one of the central institutions for recalibrating the state, capital, and the 
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citizenry for post-Keynesian times. Increasingly throughout the 1980s, 
universities changed their human and knowledge outputs by 
producing professional-managerial classes required for the new 
economy (free markets, multinational corporations, and development) 
and producing knowledge and research that were capitalizable for 
globalizing industrial, financial, and information economies. No longer 
an institutional base for middle-class power, universities were 
incorporated into the stratification and assault on the middle and 
lower classes as a college degree increasingly became the dividing line 
between success and failure in a postindustrial economy.28 While 
universities prepared the members of marginalized groups that they 
had deemed the most valuable for incorporation into multiracial 
managerial classes, they abandoned large majorities to the devastating 
consequences of deindustrialization and resegregation and the 
accelerating control of the economic prerogatives of private capital 
over black and brown lives. Although enrollment in public universities 
grew, there was a whitening at the top of an increasingly status- 
stratified system, while racial enrollment gaps increased and overall 
black enrollment declined from 1980 onwards.29 Ironically, the rising 
popularity of diversity in university management and business 
administration proceeded from the same consensus that accepted 
severe and permanent racialized economic inequality as 
unproblematic, seeing it to be the result of fair competition.30 

Although the alternative knowledges and the transformative material 
goals of radically antiracist social movements never gave up their 
tenuous hold at universities (and today have developed critical new 
forms and projects), knowledge about minoritized difference— 
especially racial and cultural difference—was made to work for post- 
Keynesian social and economic policies. To this end, U.S. universities 
used their capacity to adapt and produce knowledges symptomatic of 
and productive for the new circumstances of the 1980s and 1990s. In 
fact, as Ferguson has argued, an essential function of the academy in 
this period was to manage minoritized difference—to run difference 
through its machinery of validation, certification, and legibility to 
generate forms that augmented, enhanced, and developed hegemony 
rather than disrupted it.31 For the purposes of this study, the many 
components of the management of racial difference at U.S. universities 
in the 1980s and 1990s—from socializing students as multicultural 
subjects, to commodifying racialized cultures, to setting the terms of 
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social solidarity, to generating orders of difference that explained the 
differential valuation of some forms of humanity over others— 
revealed the importance of U.S. universities for actively producing 
liberal multi-culturalism as the second phase of postwar official 
antiracisms. 

The counterinsurgency against the materialist cultural activism of 
radical antiracist movements and the incorporation of racial difference 
into the knowledge architecture that reconsolidated race-liberal 
hegemony happened simultaneously and began with the restrictive 
affirmation of Black and ethnic studies programs. In the case of Black 
studies, as Noliwe Rooks has documented, the Ford Foundation 
played a leading role by providing generous support to programs 
"that viewed Black Studies as a means to diversify a predominantly 
white curriculum and institution and to promote integration" while 
"avoiding supporting" programs committed to community activism or 
Black Power/black nationalist approaches.32 The greater support for 
Black studies programs was concentrated on restructuring curricula for 
mostly white students, which led to more knowledge produced to 
teach tolerance and augment traditional disciplines and less 
knowledge produced from below to create new horizons of social 
possibility. 

English departments and discourses of literary multiculturalism did, 
however, the lion's share of the university's work of activating 
minority difference for post-Keynesian times. Previously, racial 
liberalism had defined literature as a privileged tool for Americans to 
use to describe, teach, learn about, and situate themselves with respect 
to racial difference. The idea had been articulated mainly in popular 
culture, but in the 1980s the idea of literature as a privileged tool for 
getting to know difference definitively entered U.S. universities. There, 
it was fused with a preexisting imperative for literary studies to 
socialize citizens by teaching them a national cultural tradition 
presumably embodied in canonical American literature. This call was 
expanded for transnational times into a charge for literary studies to 
inculcate in large numbers of young people the appropriate 
sensibilities for a multiracial, multicultural professional-managerial 
class. 

The cultural processes of the canon wars of the 1980s and 1990s shaped 
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U.S. literary studies into an effective technology for producing liberal 
multiculturalism as the second official, state-recognized antiracism. 
Indeed, the productiveness of concepts of literature and literary value 
for the racial projects of liberal multiculturalism, as well as the 
importance of universities for conditioning large numbers of young 
people into the dominant racial order of things, explains the otherwise 
baffling amount of national attention given to the canon wars. As 
Bethany Bryson noted in Making Multiculturalism: Boundaries and 
Meaning in U.S. English Departments, "the Cultural Left and Cultural 
Right ... shared an extraordinary premise: that every time an English 
teacher put together a reading list, the future of the nation hung in 
balance."33 The nation on the whole seemed to agree. During Reagan's 
second term in office, Allan Bloom's Closing of the American Mind 
(1987) became a national best seller and a neoconservative manifesto; 
the national media reported incessantly on the controversy 
surrounding Stanford University's attempt to replace its required 
Western Culture program with the Culture, Ideas, and Values program 
(1988); and a Newsweek cover story alerted the nation to the dangers 
of a new form of brainwashing called "political correctness" being 
imposed on college campuses (1990). 

The canon wars were a political battle conducted in the register of 
academe. They staked out positions that allowed neoconservative and 
liberal-democratic politicians alike to bond with their constituencies. 
Yet inside the academy, the main result of the canon wars was to 
enable liberal multiculturalism to defeat critical multiculturalism. 
Debates about literature misrepresented the new knowledges 
produced by social movements, clearing the way for sanctioned 
knowledges about racial difference that precipitated out of and were 
felicitous for post-Keynesian state-capital relations to expand into 
extraliterary domains, including other academic disciplines and 
university policies on admissions and hiring. 

The canon wars have generally been narrated as a battle between 
irreconcilable antagonists. In one corner Great Books advocates 
defended excellence against mediocrity and national unity against 
cultural relativism. In another corner those who advocated for 
diversifying curricula argued that our common culture was a 
multicultural one with all constituencies deserving representation. Yet 
from another angle both of these positions can be seen as competing 
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visions within pluralism, with canon defenders advocating for an 
assimilative pluralism and canon integrationists for a positive 
pluralism. Their common pluralism was what most foreclosed the 
radical cultural materialism of oppositional antiracist movements. 
Pluralism as the horizon for thinking on race matters restricted 
permissible antiracism to forms that assented to U.S. nationalism and 
normal politics and prioritized individual and property rights over 
collective social goals. It reduced culture to aesthetics and then 
overvalorized aesthetic culture by ascribing agencies to aesthetic 
culture all by itself, apart from social and material forces. Thus liberal 
multiculturalism's stress on representation and cultural recognition 
screened off differential power, dematerialized conceptions of race, 
and marginalized antiracisms that addressed material disparities in 
racial outcomes. 

The canon wars were one kind of counterinsurgency against 1970s 
social movements, but it must be remembered that the full 
complement included police violence, COINTELPRO repression, and 
the figuring of grassroots communities as criminal, burdensome, and 
disposable. The legacies of these social movements are alive, however, 
and universities remain contestatory spaces where conditions 
occasionally allow for the flourishing of fields such as critical ethnic 
studies or projects like Norma Alarcon's Third Woman Press. Yet the 
success of the canon wars in shoring up liberal multiculturalism, 
aestheticizing race issues, and thus deflating the materialist 
antiracisms is apparent from the fact that during the 1980s "the word 
'multiculturalism' became a pseudonym for canon expansion."34 
Likewise, the fact that of the 92 percent of universities that made 
curricular changes to accommodate multiculturalism during this 
period, the changes "were more likely to happen in English than any 
other discipline" further affirms that literary studies was the 
university's chief producer and transmitter of liberal-multicultural 
ideology.35 

As a regime of official antiracism, liberal multiculturalism worked as a 
mode of normative power in the 1980s and 1990s chiefly through 
nationwide projects of socialization and education based in the greatly 
expanded system of two-and four-year colleges. In particular, it trained 
students destined to play the roles of professionals, managers, and 
technocrats in government or corporate bureaucracies to internalize 
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liberal-multicultural antiracism as a part of their sense of identity and 
social mission. Additionally, liberal-multicultural knowledges 
articulated the biopolitical and rational together to a high degree to 
explain the simultaneous upward (for a very few) and downward 
expansion (for most) of life chances in African American communities, 
on American Indian reservations, in urban Indian country, in the 
traditional and new locations of Chicano/a and Latino/a life, and 
amid diverse and increasingly class-stratified Asian American and 
Asian immigrant populations. By providing the understanding that 
made the erosion of a racially diverse middle class permissible (along 
with neoconservative color blindness), liberal multiculturalism 
allowed for both the post-Keynesian downsizing of minimally 
redistributive government programs at home and the expansion of 
transnational capitalism abroad. 

Liberal multiculturalism provided weak terms of social solidarity, 
enjoining Americans to affirm a positive cultural pluralism by 
recognizing that "we are the world." This multicultural nationalism 
was a development of the prior thesis that the United States was a 
nation of immigrants, which had unified modern American whiteness 
a generation before. With the inclusion of people of color, the thesis 
could then be reworked to describe the United States as an internalized 
model of global diversity. Its logic justified applying the ethnic model 
of immigrant social mobility to people of color (dissimulating race as 
the same thing as ethnicity in the post-civil rights era) and disguised 
U.S. expansionism as merely a universal nation fulfilling its destiny. 
"We are the world" also structured the new economy. U.S. 
multiculturalism became the cultural model in which capitalist social 
relations were arranged and exported, inserted, or infiltrated into other 
locations. At home liberal-multicultural ideology persuaded 
Americans to accept capital flight abroad in the name of being 
antiracist and cosmopolitan. Abroad, it indicated to the countries of the 
global South that development was not a revival of civilizationist 
imperialism but a path to a just, pluralistic world system where neutral 
free markets would enrich culturally diverse nations. 

Literary studies at U.S. universities socialized future members of the 
professional-managerial class, whether white, of color, or international, 
into progressive constituencies for regressive public policies and a 
grossly unequal system of global capital accumulation. That is, it 
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taught them to perceive themselves as antiracist and multicultural, 
which was in line with the period's corporate humanism, in a manner 
that allowed the material conditions for a new apartheid between 
haves and have nots to flourish. Students received pastoral care that 
integrated liberal-multicultural concepts into their sense of self- 
actualization and prepared them to manage populations abandoned to 
the punitive effects of post-Keynesian policies. 

In identifying literary studies as a means of producing, disseminating, 
and implanting liberal-multicultural ideology, I refer to such things as 
literary anthologies, diversity courses, and multicultural literature as 
objects of discourse within the field of liberal multiculturalism. As 
objects of discourse, their effects did not depend on real reading 
experiences or classroom teaching, nor did such reading and teaching 
necessarily correspond to how reading and teaching were described by 
liberal multiculturalism, although the unifying force of liberal- 
multicultural antiracism did sometimes produce correspondences. 

The protocols that liberal-multicultural antiracism defined for 
multicultural literature can be summarized as follows: (1) As with race 
novels, liberal multiculturalism identified literature as a means for 
information retrieval. However, whereas the identity of the author of 
race novels was secondary for racial liberalism, for liberal 
multiculturalism the author's racialized identity was of utmost 
importance because information retrieval for liberal multiculturalism 
was tied to ideologemes of representativeness, authenticity, and 
gaining voice. (2) Literature was to testify to and teach about the race- 
differentiated history and present of the American experience, 
multiculturally developed. The story was to stay within the bounds of 
a master narrative about the civil rights movement that described the 
triumph of formerly oppressed minorities (symbolically African 
Americans) in defeating racism and gaining individual fulfillment and 
group dignity through full inclusion in American democracy. (3) A 
work of multicultural literature was understood to be an example of 
the value of different racialized cultures and a commodified form of 
racialized cultural property. The idea of culture as property owned by 
people of color functioned within a consumer economy in which 
antiracism could be expressed by a desire for diversity, which 
consuming racialized cultural property presumptively fulfilled. 
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Literary studies discourses interpellated white students as 
multicultural subjects within the productive constraints of liberal- 
multicultural antiracist thinking. Because multicultural literature was 
presumed to be authentic, intimate, and representative, white students 
with minimal knowledge of or contact with racialized communities 
could nonetheless presume enough familiarity to legitimate their 
managerial-class position. The capacity of books (and other cultural 
commodities) to stand in for people was useful considering the gap 
between the commitment of colleges and universities to diversity and 
the general decline in African American enrollment. As multicultural 
literary canons became emblematic of the post-civil rights era, reading 
them became a rite of passage for white students, a means for them to 
honor and participate in (the spirit of) antiracist activism as consumers 
in a way that did not antagonize but furthered racial capitalism. 

All of this cohered with the institutionalizing of white privilege as the 
new form of preferred racial whiteness (replacing racial liberalism's 
white liberal). Liberal multiculturalism socialized whites to see 
themselves as good antiracists by virtue of their antiracist feeling and 
desire for diversity, even as whites continued to accrue unearned 
benefits from material and social arrangements that favored them. At 
the same time, the cultural pluralism at the base of liberal- 
multicultural orders made any rebalancing of the free market or 
individual rights toward more even racial outcomes appear as an 
affront against basic fairness. The conditions of the new market in 
racialized cultural property created a situation where antiracist whites 
felt bereft. They saw themselves as either having no culture or, at best, 
being a multiculture-embracing American. College-educated whites 
saw themselves as more racially enlightened than other classes, whose 
residual racism was blamed for social ills, even as a tendency to blame 
racial minorities developed among economically insecure whites. 
Neither class of whites had a racial understanding able to illuminate 
the mass impoverishment of the working class in general following 
from the dismantling of the Keynesian bargain. 

Literary studies discourses also interpellated racialized and non- 
Western students as multicultural subjects within the productive 
constraints of officialized liberal-multicultural antiracism. It instituted 
upon racialized students the capacity to get representation as 
hyphenated Americans (African-American, Asian-American, and so 
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on) under terms requiring the acceptance of literary multiculturalism 
as authentic and representative of racialized communities. This 
affirmation implied a host of normative requirements, including the 
recognition of diversity as an asset to new economic orders and the 
endorsement of permissible articulations of racialized histories, racial 
consciousness, and how to live and put forward one's African 
Americanness, Asian Americanness, and so forth. As it did for white 
Americans, liberal-multicultural antiracism promoted an aestheticized 
version of material conflict, racialized violence, and cultural activism. 

Liberal-multicultural terms were thus incorporated into the production 
of racialized privilege and stigma bifurcating communities of color. 
Within racialized communities and according to the dictates of liberal 
multiculturalism, responsible and representative community members 
were identified as good over and against those who were identified as 
bad, while relational judgments were made about minoritized 
communities as a whole, with model minorities—primarily Asian 
racial formations—being elevated over and against African American 
racial formations that came to signify intractability in the face of 
liberal-multicultural mores. Liberal-antiracist terms of privilege and 
stigma also policed the bounds of acceptable racial discourse, and so it 
became difficult for African Americans to discuss African American 
impoverishment, for example, without being judged ad hominem as 
having played the victim or the race card. The terms of racialized 
stigma recycled those of previous eras and included the criminalizing 
of urban communities. Yet marginalized majorities of minoritized 
people were now as much dematerialized as stigmatized. Isolated and 
replaced with racialized cultural products, such communities were 
made illegible to the nation as the actual roots of grassroots democracy 
(in part) because they were not represented as such in dominant 
antiracist discourses, except in a stereotypical and enervating manner. 

Neoliberal Multiculturalism 

By the mid-1990s global capitalism had fully developed the features 
of a neoliberal economy: free trade and open markets, financial 
liberalization, deregulated corporate and financial sectors, priority 
given to speculative capitalism (profit through asset leveraging, stock 
markets, and credit baiting), privatization of lands and resources, and 
international financial and regulatory institutions (e.g., the World 
Bank, the International Monetary Fund, and the World Trade 
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Organization) with the power to force nation-states to comply with 
free-market policies and ideologies. The diminishing power of national 
governments, including the United States, in the face of such economic 
processes has been called the rise of neoliberal sovereignty.36 
Neoliberal sovereignty has weakened the capacity of liberal- 
multicultural racial orders to unify political, economic, and social 
structures, both inside the United States and within domains of U.S. 
global power. 

The concept neoliberal sovereignty emphasizes that neoliberalism, far 
more than a purely economic system, is also a world-historical 
configuration of governance and biological and social life, premised on 
the belief that the market is better than the state at distributing 
resources and managing human life. The term not only indicates a 
constellation in which governments function in the interest of capital 
maximization but also signifies that neoliberal calculations have come 
to govern biopolitical life, to rationalize, engineer, and organize forms 
of humanity. In particular, neoliberal sovereignty has produced what 
Aihwa Ong has called "differentiated citizenship"—a differentiated 
experience of citizenship that ensures governments protect those who 
are valuable to capital, whether formally citizens or not, and devalue 
and render vulnerable those who are not valuable within circuits of 
capital, whether formally citizens or not. Given liberal 
multiculturalism's pluralist and nationalist orientation, its racializing 
schemas were insufficient for coding racialized privilege and stigma in 
the context of neoliberalism's differentiated citizenship. In addition, 
with the supersession of the Development phase of U.S.-led 
transnational capitalism, liberal-multicultural terms could no longer 
attach antiracist value to global capitalist expansion as they did 
previously, by portraying the world as gradually maturing through 
transnational capitalist development into a multicultural community 
of coequal nations. 

Concurrently, the middle 1990s and the turn of the twenty-first century 
saw the rise of social movements savvy to the weakened power of 
national governments and the growing effective power of finance 
capitalism and international regulatory bodies such as the World Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund (IMF). These were social 
movements organized around diverse issues and constituencies, 
including labor rights, environmentalism, antitrafficking, indigenous 
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rights, economic colonialism, the global dimensions of gender 
oppression, and violence against gay, lesbian, and transgender 
persons. Despite their diversity, such social movements can be 
collectively recognized as a resurgence of antiracist materialisms to the 
degree that each identifies the hand of neoliberalism's grossly uneven 
system of capital accumulation in the processes securing the 
subjugation, repression, impoverishment, and devaluation they 
protest. Some of the most emblematic movements have included the 
World Trade Organization protests in Seattle in 1999, the Latin 
American revolts against IMF structural adjustment policies and World 
Bank-mandated privatization (e.g., the Cochabamba water protests in 
Bolivia in 2000), the founding of the World Social Forum in Porto 
Alegre, Brazil, in 2001, and the rise of international indigenous 
peoples' movements, signaled by the passage of the United Nations 
Declaration of the Rights of Indigenous Peoples in 2007. Official 
liberal-multicultural procedures have been insufficient to disguise or 
sublate the differential exploitation these social movements have 
exposed. 

Neoliberal sovereignty requires knowledge systems that rationalize (in 
the sense of making available for reason and validating) its biopolitics. 
As has every hegemony in modernity, neoliberal sovereignty needs to 
"conduct not just a monopoly of force, but also a monopoly over the 
rationality for the comprehension of the social practices that impact its 
very constitution."37 These include but are not limited (1) to practices 
that facilitate required extractions of resources, such as eminent 
domain, dispossession of marginalized populations, and the building 
of roads, electricity lines, and other infrastructure and (2) to practices 
that secure the profitability of speculative capitalism, such as lending, 
the financialization of new sectors, and privatization. 

Neoliberal multiculturalism is my term for the unifying discourse that 
neoliberalism has used to exert a monopoly of rationality over the 
practices that impact its constitution. I also identify neoliberal rnulti- 
culturalism as the third phase of race-liberal hegemony. Whereas in the 
previous two phases official antiracisms were sutured to U.S. 
governmentality and leadership for global capitalism, in this third 
phase official antiracism has attached to neoliberal sovereignty, which 
increasingly incorporates segments of U.S. governmentality and 
economic activity. 
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Neoliberal multiculturalism is still an effect of the conditions produced 
by the World War II racial break. Although white supremacy went into 
permanent crisis after the break, race has remained, in the form of 
liberal antiracism, a valorized ideological domain. Its procedures, 
which convert the effects of differential value-making systems into 
normative orders of difference, continue to explain and make 
acceptable inherent and systemic inequalities within historical 
formations of U.S. global ascendancy and capitalist development. In 
contrast to earlier official antiracisms, which were in the weave of 
nationalist discourses that dissimulated capitalist development as part 
of racial equality for people, in neoliberal multiculturalism a 
multicultural formalism has been abstracted from anything but an 
ideal relationship with concrete human groups and, instead, has 
directly coded an economic order of things. In short, neoliberal 
multiculturalism has portrayed an ethic of multiculturalism to be the 
spirit of neoliberalism.38 

As a unifying discourse, neoliberal multiculturalism has disguised the 
reality that neoliberalism remains a form of racial capitalism. Even as 
diversity has been cast as the essence of neoliberal exchange (e.g., Wal- 
Mart calls itself "the world's most multicultural employer"), updated 
forms of conventional racial domination have continued, from the 
catastrophic rates of African American male imprisonment to free 
trade and export processing zones, sometimes called "new slave 
zones" for their brutal, deadly labor conditions. Race has continued to 
permeate capitalism's economic and social processes, organizing the 
hyper-extraction of surplus value from racialized bodies and 
naturalizing a system of capital accumulation that grossly favor the 
global North over the global South. Yet multiculturalism has portrayed 
neoliberal policy as the key to a postracist world of freedom and 
opportunity. Neoliberal policy has engendered new racial subjects 
while creating and distinguishing between newly privileged and 
stigmatized collectivities, yet multiculturalism has coded the wealth, 
mobility, and political power of neoliberalism's beneficiaries as the just 
desserts of multicultural global citizens while representing those 
neoliberalism has dispossessed as handicapped by their own 
monoculturalism or other historico-cultural deficiencies. 

Neoliberal multiculturalism is the apotheosis of liberal-antiracist 
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discourses, which have valorized specific economic arrangements. 
Whereas racial liberalism and liberal multiculturalism advocated equal 
opportunity as a necessary precondition for racial equality, thereby 
restricting meanings of racial justice to those that could exist in the 
same discursive formation as private property and market economies, 
in neoliberal multiculturalism matters of the economy themselves 
express what is meant by freedom from racism, conceived of as an 
unfair, restricted, or exclusive use. Thus, antiracist discourse has leapt 
from coding social policy in order to endorse certain economic 
arrangements to being an attribute of global capitalism itself. To 
arrange this condition, neoliberal multiculturalism has deracialized 
antiracist reference to an unprecedented degree. Concepts previously 
associated with 1980s and 1990s liberal multiculturalism, such as 
openness, diversity, and freedom, have been recycled, and now open 
societies and economic freedoms (shibboleths for neoliberal measures) 
and consumerist diversity signify multicultural rights for individuals 
and for corporations. 

With the ascent of neoliberal multiculturalism, there has been a 
concurrent retooling of the material politics of dominant antiracist 
knowledges. In fact, there has been a move away from using antiracist 
discourse to infiltrate and shape the archeology (objects, unities, 
discourses) of knowledge systems (law, history, public policy) to 
substituting highly ideological information bits for knowledge. Racial 
liberalism and liberal multiculturalism relied on literary studies to 
aestheticize material conditions and to prevent the constitutive 
conditions of politics and economy from being recognized as race 
matters. Neoliberal-multicultural discourse has abstracted race issues 
to such a greater degree, however, that sometimes, as in the ubiquitous 
discussions of diversity, the racial context is more residual than overt. 
In place of direct reference to race, neoliberal multiculturalism has 
more often spoken of difference. It has been, in fact, a kind of 
multicultural formalism that is able to circumvent traditional 
knowledge systems by placing their objects within a system of 
rationality that calculates with formalized and ideological 
representations of difference. A large degree of formalism has been 
irreducible for the tasks of neoliberal restructuring, which has had to 
code incalculably diverse peoples, cultures, economies, things, and 
relations for insertion into neoliberalism. Neoliberalism's normal 
operations have also required massive exchanges of formalized 
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knowledge and information, so that financial capitalism can cross 
borders, goods and services can be sold globally, and multinational 
professionals and technocrats can act in concert from widely diverse 
locations. Neoliberal-multicultural formalism has facilitated these 
conditions by producing difference as a valorized domain of 
knowledge and then ideologically correlating ethical, moral, technical, 
and political stances toward difference with what benefits neoliberal 
agendas. For example, upper-class women in Arab and Muslim 
countries who have welcomed and consumed luxury goods identified 
with modernity have been coded as global multicultural citizens, 
whereas women who do not share these resources or dispositions have 
been coded as insufficiently modern for global citizenship. 

The institutional complexes that produce neoliberal-multicultural 
discourse have been as diffuse as the operations of neoliberal 
sovereignty. Though U.S. universities and university-based literary 
studies have continued to play a supporting role, discourses of 
difference (and the difference it makes) have been increasingly 
produced in so-called global universities by globalized information 
and culture industries, by the institutions of international civil society 
(the United Nations, international NGOs, think tanks, and global 
media), and by those of global economy and security (international 
regulatory agencies, multistate alliances, and multinational corporate 
entities).39 Though each institutional domain has been subject to a 
multiplicity of force relations, certain concatenations of meaning can be 
found in each that, as they support and reflect one another, coalesce 
into a force for neoliberal multiculturalism as an official antiracism for 
neoliberal times. 

U.S. universities have assumed even greater importance as racializing 
institutions in neoliberal multiculturalism. This state of affairs has 
followed from the context of differentiated citizenship, in which 
governments subject their populations to different treatment according 
to their worth within neoliberal circuits of value. Mobile individuals 
with human capital can exercise citizenship-like claims in diverse 
locations, whereas other citizens are devalued and made vulnerable, in 
practice unable to exercise many rights and subject to the state's 
disciplining and civilizing/disqualifying regimes rather than the 
pastoral care bestowed on its more worthy citizens. Neoliberal- 
multicultural racialization has made this disparity appear fair by 
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ascribing racialized privilege to neoliberalism's beneficiaries and 
racialized stigma to its dispossessed. In particular, it has valued its 
beneficiaries as multicultural, reasonable, law-abiding, and good 
global citizens and devalued the dispossessed as monocultural, 
backward, weak, and irrational—unfit for global citizenship because 
they lack the proper neoliberal subjectivity. 

As multicultural global citizen has become the name for a privileged 
racial formation, U.S. universities have become valuable for certifying 
and racializing individuals as such. U.S. universities have also trained 
students to recognize the codes of racialized privilege and stigma that 
naturalize contemporary biopolitics. As Aihwa Ong has noted, 
"American universities have attracted a multicultural, multinational 
and mobile population, the very kind of educated, multilingual and 
self-reflexive subjects now considered to be the most worthy 
individuals."40 According to Ong, under the aegis of self-care, 
university training has inculcated individuals with attributes that 
render them fit to bear the agency of neoliberal capitalism: egoistic 
individualism, self-enterprise, and certain calculative practices. These 
traits are now perceived as the distinguishing qualities of global 
citizens. Students learn the racializing codes for vulnerable or 
exploited groups through so-called leadership training and discourses 
of service, mission, benevolence, and reform. As students learn to do 
good, to feed the poor, to uplift women, and to presume responsibility 
for near and distant others, they learn to play their parts in the 
civilizing/disqualifying regimes that target populations disconnected 
from circuits of neoliberal wealth and value. 

Literary studies at U.S. universities has played a powerful role in 
fitting neoliberalism's biopolitics to its rational system in that it both 
interpellates elites as multicultural global citizens and provides them 
with information bits about global difference in the register of rnulti- 
culturalism. To do so, it has built upon the previous functions that 
racial-liberal and liberal-multicultural orders ascribed to literary texts, 
including assumptions about the transparency of literature, the close 
and intimate access it offers to racialized others, its authenticity and 
representativeness, and its power to transform attitudes in a way that 
guarantees social progress. The idea that literature has something to do 
with antiracism and being a good person has entered into the self-care 
of elites, who have learned to see themselves as part of a multinational 
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group of enlightened multicultural global citizens. Literary sensibility, 
redefined as an appreciation for the literature of other cultures, 
distinguishes multicultural global citizens from others. Literature has 
also acquainted elites with representations of dispossessed 
populations, preparing them for their role in global civilizing/ 
disqualifying regimes. In addition, the fact that global literatures now 
appears frequently on syllabi outside English and foreign-language 
departments—in, for example, business schools, political science 
departments, and nursing colleges—indicates that reading literature 
has become an easy way for disciplines to add a global component to 
their curriculum, one that does not seem to require too much 
specialized knowledge. Azar Nafisi's Reading "Lolita" in Tehran: A 
Memoir in Books is one example of a popular, nonfiction literary text 
that has incorporated neoliberal multiculturalism into its protocol. In 
representing itself as a memoir in books, in which the author steps 
forward as a diasporic female literary scholar, it putatively testifies to 
the power of great literature to nurture women's freedom of 
imagination in the face of the totalitarianism of the Islamic Republic of 
Iran. The readings of works by Nabokov, Fitzgerald, Austen, and 
James that it offers make it possible for highly ideological truisms 
about the republic to appear to be legitimate knowledge, doubly 
guaranteed by the universality of great literature and Nafisi's social 
identity. It also represents Nafisi and her favored female students as 
worthy potential members of a global multicultural public. 

Although the recent global financial collapse has called into question 
some of the tenets of economic neoliberalism, the political, cultural, 
and social structures of neoliberal sovereignty are still very much 
intact. Ironically, the (restricted) goals of earlier official antiracisms in 
the United States—for people of color to be able to buy homes and go 
to college—have been used to fuel the fire of speculative capitalism 
globally. In the bust that followed the boom, it was the material well¬ 
being of racialized communities that was most diminished in the 
United States.41 

Race Radicalism and Literary Texts 

Though the postwar race-liberal hegemony has prevailed, it should 
not be viewed as complete or seamless. We avoid a monolithic sense of 
the power of official antiracism by recalling that power is everywhere 
contradictory, necessarily producing the conditions of its own 
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undoing, with alternatives constantly being produced out of the same 
conditions that produce dominant arrangements of power. Indeed, the 
demand that racialized subjects and social phenomenon adhere to 
official antiracist narratives about their incorporability has produced 
resistances, noncorrespondences, recalcitrances, and other general mis¬ 
fits because that demand is often intrinsically and structurally 
impossible.42 The universalizing imperatives of race-liberal orders and 
the reality of continually shifting material and geopolitical conditions 
have inevitably given rise to subjects, epistemes, and cultural 
formations that race-liberal orders are unable to transact, differences 
that they fail to incorporate, and resistances that they are incapable of 
assimilating, abstracting, or formalizing.43 

Among all of these contradictions, resistances, and non-fits, my 
research brings to light a strongly concatenated system that has 
constituted a continuous yet constantly undone opposition to and 
persistent critique of official U.S. antiracisms since World War II. I call 
this system race radicalism. I use the term to refer to antiracist 
thinking, struggle, and politics that reckon precisely with those aspects 
of racialization that official liberal antiracisms screen off: the 
differential and racialized violences that inevitably follow from the 
insufficiency and nongeneralizability of human value under U.S.-led 
transnational capitalism and neoliberal globalization. Race radicalisms 
are materialist antiracisms that prioritize the unevennesses of global 
capitalism as primary race matters. In the following chapters, I 
demonstrate that racial-liberal, liberal-multicultural, and neoliberal- 
multicultural antiracisms have all had to work to obscure, marginalize, 
and misrepresent the meanings and acts of race-radical antiracisms 
and that at times they have all failed to do so. 

These points of resistance, which in historical moments have 
concatenated into race-radical antiracist expressions and politics, 
include pre-racial break antiracist codes and institutional bases that 
racial liberalism could not incorporate, including anticolonialism, pan- 
Africanism, and popular front ideas and activism. All of these 
tendencies have continued to develop into new, worldly, and 
materially focused antiracisms, from aspects of the race-based self- 
determination-oriented social movements of the 1960s and 1970s to 
contemporary counterglobalization, indigenous, labor, and migrant 
movements. At the same time, the consolidation of liberal-antiracist 
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frameworks has produced new points of resistance—fractures within 
the national-racial consensus in which race-radical alternatives have 
taken shape.44 No hard-and-fast distinction exists between those 
institutional-discursive complexes that have supported official liberal 
antiracisms and those that have enabled race radicalisms. Rather, all 
domains have remained contestatory. In fact, in a given period some of 
the most powerful and effective materialist antiracisms have emerged 
out of the same institutions and networks that most actively produce 
state antiracisms. 

Clearly, race-radical antiracisms have not been internally uniform, 
neither as social movements nor as knowledge formations. They have 
often conflicted with one another, and sometimes one has emerged in 
reaction to another, as was the case with women-of-color feminism and 
Black Arts/Black Power. Calling them all race radical risks missing 
their antagonisms and reducing their complexity, yet it enables 
examination of them together in their aspect as materialist antiracisms 
pitched against the dematerializations of official antiracisms. 

The closest cognate to my sense of race radicalism may be black 
radicalism, as theorized by Cedric Robinson in Black Marxism: The 
Making of the Black Radical Tradition.45 For Robinson, black 
radicalism includes cultural-analytical processes and individual and 
collective acts of resistance grounded in black cultural matrices and 
struggles for liberation. The black radical tradition for Robinson has 
been an explicitly materialist antiracism because it has sought to make 
comprehensible and occupiable intellectual, ethical, and political 
positions antagonistic to contemporaneous configurations of racial 
capitalism. I use the term race radicalism because critical activity and 
epistemes similar to those Robinson has described have arisen not only 
from African American cultural matrices, historical experiences, and 
transactions with racial capitalism but also from other and diverse 
racial contexts, histories, and transactions. The expanded category of 
race radicalism also acknowledges the importance for my work of 
scholars working in the fields of postcolonial studies, indigenous 
studies, and ethnic studies, including scholars for whom the post-1965 
changes in immigration laws and consequent influx of Asian and 
Latina/o groups to the United States has been decisive. For my 
purposes, what unifies the category of race radicalism is the attempt to 
rupture how race as a sign has been consolidated with the cultural. 
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ideological, political, and material forces of official antiracisms and to 
reconsolidate race as a sign with the cultural, ideological, political, and 
material forces of worldly and radical antiracist movements, which 
have crucially analyzed race within the genealogy of global capitalism. 

Whereas official antiracisms have made use of literary studies to 
marginalize radical antiracisms and to make easy their 
misrecognization, the roots of radical antiracisms can readily be found 
in literary texts themselves. In fact, as radical antiracisms have worked 
to reveal the conditions of violence that official antiracisms sustain and 
disguise (as they organize contemporary knowledges and social 
forms), they have often turned to literary texts. Because literature has 
been a form in which it is theoretically possible to say anything—that 
is, a discourse with a bracketed truth imperative—literature may be 
seen as particularly well suited to challenging the adequacy of 
sanctioned antiracist knowledges. The same lack of a truth imperative 
has allowed literary texts to figure (and sometimes prefigure) 
materialisms relatively unbound from historically dominant 
expressions of economic and political value. 

It should not be possible to be antiracist without being against 
oppression. Yet race-liberal hegemony has been so effective that today 
in the United States everyone is antiracist, and yet oppression is banal 
and ubiquitous. We live with it, accepting the idea of racialized no-go 
zones in cities and new vulnerabilities to premature death for 
disposable classes; we eat it, consuming bananas harvested by 
dispossessed Indians in Honduras who work under the threat of 
gunfire and grapes picked by migrant laborers who are hunted by the 
same people who enjoy the literal fruits of their labor; we pay for it, 
supporting militias in Iraq that stake their territorial claims on 
women's bodies; we study it, publishing research showing that human 
trafficking (slavery) is more pervasive than ever and that under the 
current system blacks will never gain wealth equality with whites— 
findings that receive scant hearing and generate less uproar. The 
unifying power of state antiracisms has become our stumbling block. 
Although they put white supremacy into permanent crisis and 
immensely expanded liberal freedoms, official liberal antiracisms, 
having been made to work for U.S. global ascendancy and, now, 
neoliberal sovereignty, have dematerialized antiracism to the degree 
that dematerialized antiracism is now disintegrating the collectivity of 
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social life. Once, civil rights activists were red-baited as communists 
for trying to desegregate lunch counters and schools, and today the 
accusation of socialism is launched against the concept of the public 
good itself. I concentrate on understanding how literary studies has 
participated in official race-liberal orders not to undermine English 
departments but to bring home the hard consequences of doing the 
easy good thing. My goal is to help manifest the grounds for a new 
materialist antiracism—a radically antiracist materialism—for the 
times. Racialization procedures must turn around, so that instead of 
legitimizing processes of accumulation so extremely uneven that the 
lives of some must appear without value, racialization—in the sense of 
the differential worth of human beings—will signal the necessity of 
altering material conditions. In order to accomplish this two-way 
rearticulation of the empirical and the epistemological, the 
materializing cultural power of reading, teaching, and the humanities 
must be harnessed. "Otherwise," to quote Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak, 
"who crawls into the place of the 'human' of 'humanism' at the end of 
the day, even [or, now, precisely] in the name of diversity?"46 
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Killing Sympathies 

RACIAL LIBERALISM AND RACE NOVELS 

There is ample proof of progress [in race relations] in a comparative 
view of conditions in 1917 and 1948. ... Books and pamphlets on the 
Negro and race relations have been in striking demand, and novels 
bitterly attacking racial and religious discrimination—Strange Fruit, 
Kingsblood Royal, Gentlemen's Agreement—have been among the 
most popular and widely acclaimed books of recent years. 

—Edwin Embree, Investment in People: The Story of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, 1949 

I think writing should be a force in the world, I just don't believe it is. 

—Chester Himes, Conversations with Chester Himes, 1970 

Shortly before beginning The End of a Primitive (1955), Chester Himes 
delivered a speech at the University of Chicago identifying "the 
dilemma of the Negro novelist" to "lie not so much in what he must 
reveal, but in the reactions of his audience ... [the] limitations which so 
often confine men to habit." 1 Reversing the expectations of his 
astonished listeners, Himes clarified that the audience he had in mind 
was not prejudiced white Americans but white racial liberals 
themselves, his immediate audience at the University of Chicago, 
whose departments of sociology and anthropology were key sites of 
racial-liberal knowledge production in the 1940s and 1950s. Himes 
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charged that white racial-liberal practices of reading African American 
literature for information retrieval and sympathetic identification 
amounted to an act of racial power. Motivated by self-centering and 
dominating affective and cognitive dispositions, such readings bent 
literary meanings to fit the needs of white liberals, in effect censoring 
African American literature and strangling its potential cultural and 
political force. Himes's assertion apparently shocked his listeners, and 
the event ended in a stunned silence.2 To understand the strong 
reaction of Himes's audience, the importance of literature as a central 
cultural technology for midcentury racial liberalism must be grasped. 
The race novel—a genre that took literature for granted as a powerful 
tool for antiracist social transformation—officialized racial liberalism 
as the dominant paradigm for midcentury social science, race relations 
philanthropy, and U.S. diplomacy during the Cold War. The degree to 
which racial liberalism naturalized an idea of literature as a powerful 
tool for liberal antiracism can be discerned from this chapter's first 
epigraph. Edwin Embree, the president of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
the period's most powerful philanthropy dedicated solely to race 
relations, offered the mere popularity of "novels bitterly attacking 
racial and religious discrimination" as "proof of progress" in race 
relations.3 

Midcentury racial liberalism was identical to neither postwar 
American liberalism (the new liberalism) nor the civil rights 
movement, though it shared tenets and adherents with both. Rather, 
racial liberalism was a framework for racial meanings and politics that 
sought to manage the exposure of domestic racial inequality as a major 
threat to U.S. global preeminence after World War II. 

I examine racial liberalism primarily as an ideology and race regime 
rather than as a social movement or political philosophy. That is to say, 
I am interested in its existence as a regime that both established 
hegemony over the field of racial meanings and contributed vitally to 
U.S. global hegemony after World War II. Racial liberalism not only 
policed the epistemological boundaries of what counted as a race 
matter by creating a discursive terrain that facilitated certain ways of 
posing and resolving questions; it also constituted the terms of social 
and moral authority by which alliances were constructed between 
classes and segments of postwar U.S. society. 
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To that end, it is critical to conceive racial liberalism and U.S. global 
ascendancy as mutually constitutive. As anticolonial and antiracist 
movements gained political power and visibility during World War II, 
they exposed racial contradictions on a global scale. Politicizing the 
depths and injustices of Western and white supremacy, they 
demonstrated that European powers and the United States claimed to 
be fighting an antiracist and antifascist war while practicing racism 
and fascism against people of color at home and in their colonies. For 
the first time in such a concerted manner and on a broad, international 
scale, anticolonial and antiracist movements linked U.S. racial and 
wage slavery to European colonialism. These movements condemned 
Western imperialisms and recognized white supremacy as an 
illegitimate and artificial ideology of white and European domination. 
As the terms of the ideological Cold War between the United States 
and the Soviet Union gelled, racism in the United States and other 
Western capitalist societies became the chief propaganda weapons in 
the Soviet Union's arsenal. In order to successfully define the terms of 
global governance after World War II, U.S. bourgeoisie classes had to 
manage the racial contradictions that antiracist and anticolonial 
movements exposed. As racial liberalism provided the logic and idiom 
of such management, it became an essential organizing discourse and 
force for U.S. postwar society and global power. 

At racial liberalism's core was a geopolitical race narrative: African 
American integration within U.S. society and advancement toward 
equality, defined through a liberal framework of legal rights and 
racially inclusive nationalism, would establish the moral legitimacy of 
U.S. global leadership. As Mary Dudziak documented, this narrative 
served as a governing statement for U.S. propaganda, domestic 
politics, and culture industries throughout the 1950s and 1960s.4 
Evidence that liberal antiracism was taking hold in the United States— 
civil rights legal victories, black American professional achievement, 
waning prejudice—was to prove the superiority of American 
democracy over communist imposition. It would demonstrate to 
countries emerging from colonialism that the social relations of 
capitalist modernity were not hopelessly compromised by white 
supremacy. 

For racial liberalism the incorporation of antiracism into state 
governmentality (the production of official antiracist discourse), with 
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the interjection of U.S. geopolitics into fields of racial meaning, was 
decisive. Whereas earlier antiracisms connected to the heterogeneous 
struggles of people of color often linked racial and economic justice, 
racial liberalism sutured an official antiracism to a U.S. nationalism 
that bore the agency for transnational capitalism. This suture produced 
a liberal nationalism that normed and restricted the field of race 
politics to the point that antiracist discourse itself came to both deflect 
counternationalisms (especially in the context of early Cold War 
Americanism) and mask the workings of transnational capitalism. As 
Penny Von Eschen demonstrated in Race against Empire, leading 
visions of antiracism in the black public sphere in the early 1940s had 
been internationalist and political economic in their purview, 
dominated by discussions of pan-Africanism, Jim Crow imperialism in 
Africa, the Nigerian general strike of 1945, and the South African 
miners' strike of 1946. With the ascendancy of racial liberalism and the 
freezing into place of Cold War repression, official liberal antiracism 
marginalized discussions of race, labor, and political economy as 
suspicious in light of American resolve against Soviet communism. 

Race novels emerged as a central cultural technology of racial 
liberalism within a framework that defined racism as primarily a 
problem of attitude or prejudice. Defined as literature about race or by 
African American authors that transmitted rare and intimate 
information about black consciousness and conditions to white 
audiences in a way that uniquely aroused their sympathies, race 
novels were perceived as enabling changes in white attitudes that were 
presumed to have a leveling effect on racial disparity. Against the grain 
of such ideological transparencies, this chapter examines the race novel 
as a technology for producing racial liberalism as an official or state- 
sanctioned antiracism. It also looks at how the emotional, evidentiary, 
and epistemological values ascribed to race novels unified the ideology 
of racial liberalism, revised its racializing repertoires, and constrained 
antiracist discourse to forms compatible with the political and 
economic arrangements emerging out of the Cold War and state- 
oriented transnational capitalist expansion. It examines how the idea of 
the race novel as an antiracist technology produced and policed 
acceptable racial meanings in terms that prioritized individual over 
collective rights and property rights over social goals and depoliticized 
economic arrangements. In contrast to popular 1940s concepts of 
racism as a matter of politics and economics (i.e., racial capitalism). 
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racial liberalism held that racial justice required the growth and 
development of U.S.-led transnational capitalist development, or, in 
period parlance, "the victory of the free world." 

This chapter's first section focuses on the emergence of the race novel 
and what the emotional, evidentiary, and epistemological values 
ascribed to literature tell us about racial liberalism. It analyzes the most 
influential race relations study in U.S. history, Gunnar Myrdal's An 
American Dilemma: The Negro Problem and Modern Democracy 
(1944). The study's definition of racism as a problem of white attitude 
that threatened U.S. global leadership set the conditions for (1) 
privileging race novels as purveyors of white sympathy and (2) a racial 
logic that recalibrated white privilege, demanded African American 
political, cultural, and sexual normativity, and suppressed economic 
understandings of racialization. The section further demonstrates the 
active historical-material production of racial liberalism through the 
apparatuses of philanthropy, academia, government, media, and race 
relations organizations. It reconstructs the networks disseminating the 
truism that literature was a uniquely effective antidote to prejudice by 
using the archives of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, now a little-known 
foundation but once the most important patron of black and white 
authors of race novels. In contrast to the commonsense notion of 
racism as simply prejudice and of race novels as vehicles for sympathy, 
the section shows the active and effortful ascension of racial-liberal 
meanings to the cultural dominant. 

The second section analyzes Chester Himes's The End of a Primitive as 
a significant attempt to use literary form to disrupt the interpretative 
sway of racial liberalism over racial meanings and reading practices. 
Himes's novel satirized the social and professional milieu of mid¬ 
century race relations and, by dramatizing the failure of white liberal 
readers to "get the handle to the [novel's] joke" (the novel's refrain), 
revealed the regulative force of racial-liberal norms to be a kind of 
killing sympathy. 

Racial Liberalism as the Official Antiracism of the Cold War United 
States 

"With all we know today, there should be the possibility to build a 
nation and a world where people's great propensities for sympathy ... 
would not be thwarted." So concludes An American Dilemma: The 
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Negro Problem and Modern Democracy (1944), an epic study of U.S. 
race relations financed by the Carnegie Corporation and orchestrated 
by Swedish sociologist Gunnar Myrdal, with contributing research 
from Ruth Benedict, Franz Boas, Ralph Bunche, W. E. B. Du Bois, E. 
Franklin Frazier, Alaine Locke, Robert Park, Melville Herskovits, 
Kenneth Clark, and many others. The foundation text of racial 
liberalism, Myrdal's study set the terms for Cold War liberalism and 
discourse on race for the next two decades, making it one of the most 
influential race relations studies in U.S. history.5 Its concluding stress 
on sympathy was far from a rhetorical choice. Rather, it represented 
the emergence of a key word in racial liberalism, one that folded 
multiple authorizing and valorizing discourses into its framework. It 
also anticipated, or rather prepatterned, the cultural logic that would 
identify race novels as a key technology of racial-liberal antiracism. 

Myrdal's study provides a textual focus for epistemological analysis by 
evincing racial liberalism's core procedures and revealing the 
discursive conditions that made it possible for race novels, conceived 
as purveyors of white sympathy, to ideologically unify racial liberalism 
and disseminate it as a commonsense position within diverse fields of 
governance, academia, and U.S. national culture. 

An American Dilemma foregrounded the decisive suturing of liberal 
antiracism to U.S. nationalism in its chief premise: 

The treatment of the Negro is America's greatest and most 
conspicuous scandal. For colored peoples all over the world, whose 
rising influence is axiomatic, this scandal is salt in their wounds. ... If 
America in actual practice could show the world a progressive trend 
by which the Negro finally became integrated into democracy, all 
mankind would be given faith ... and America would have gained a 
spiritual power many times stronger than all her financial and military 
resources. ... America is free to choose whether the Negro shall remain 
her liability or become her opportunity. (1021-22) 

The study's purview was as much geopolitical as it was racial. As 
racial liberalism incorporated antiracism and global symbolic politics 
of blackness into the calculations of U.S. governmentality, racial 
equality became a means to secure U.S. interests, not an end in itself. 
Consequently, racial epistemology and politics were altered so that 
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state-recognized antiracisms would have to validate culturally 
powerful notions of the U.S. nation-state and its foremost interests. 
Because the scope of the political in the postwar United States precisely 
shields matters of economy from robust democratic review, the 
suturing of liberal antiracism to U.S. nationalism, which managed, 
developed, and depoliticized capitalism by collapsing it into 
Americanism, results in a situation where official antiracist discourse 
and politics actually limited awareness of global capitalism. 

An American Dilemma omitted from its capacious study practically 
any mention of black Left politics and culture, as Nikhil Singh has 
recently observed.6 One of its only indications that economy had 
something to do with racism came in a discussion of employment 
discrimination. Thus, years before red-baiting narrowed mainstream 
race politics into what has been called "the Civil Rights compromise," 
liberal nationalism, all on its own, without anticommunism, bracketed 
the global political-economic critique of race and capitalism that 
pervaded anticolonial and antiracist thinking in the first half of the 
twentieth century. 

As racial-liberal discourse became hegemonic in the 1950s, not only 
did race disappear as a referent for the inequality of the historical 
development of modern capitalism (a referentiality hard won by 
earlier antiracisms) but official antiracism then explicitly required the 
victory and extension of the U.S. empire, the motor force of 
capitalism's next unequal development. Whereas placing the United 
States in the history of European colonialism had energized earlier 
antiracist movements led by people of color, from the victory of racial 
liberalism over white supremacy onward official antiracisms in the 
United States have remained under the injunction to take U.S. 
ascendancy for granted and remain blind to global capitalism as a 
political or racial issue. 

Racial liberalism also sublated racial contradictions for U.S. global 
ascendancy by obscuring the most visible racial antagonism of white 
supremacy, blanket white-skin privilege. Introducing flexibility into 
white supremacist ascriptions of privilege solely on the basis of 
phenotype or racial descent, racial liberalism overlaid conventional 
white /black racial categories with alternate criteria for distinguishing 
forms of privilege and stigma arising from a liberal model of race as 
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culture. 

The replacement of white supremacy's biological paradigm with a 
liberal paradigm defining racial formations as cultural formations has 
long been heralded as a victory against scientific racism. Though this 
victory is not to be gainsaid, racial liberalism's cultural model 
extended racial discipline and procedures beyond the color line by 
splintering whiteness and blackness into privileged and stigmatized 
forms based on normative cultural criteria. What has not been fully 
understood about racial liberalism's cultural paradigm is that it 
redefined race as culture only after the idea of culture in the United 
States had been saturated with connotations of national culture as a 
moral and spiritual (anticommunist) ideal. In other words, American 
culture (presumed in Myrdal's study to be animated by an American 
Creed of equality, opportunity, and liberty) was perceived through 
wartime ideas of America as a universal nation and a model 
democracy. As racial liberalism redefined race as culture, it also 
promoted the idea of a racially inclusive U.S. national culture as the 
key to achieving America's manifest destiny and proof of American 
exceptionalism and universality. Under such conditions any racial and 
cultural deviations from an ideal national culture connoted negative 
deviations, that is to say grounds for legitimate exclusion of some from 
the wealth and freedoms presumed to be commonly available to all 
Americans. Viewed in this light, racial liberalism's cultural model of 
race can be seen as one that actually renewed race as a procedure for 
naturalizing privilege and inequality. 

For white racial formations, racial liberalism renewed white privilege 
by constituting the white liberal American as the most felicitous 
member of the U.S. nation-state on the grounds of his or her liberal- 
antiracist disposition. Myrdal set the stage for a new, heroic form of 
liberal whiteness in An American Dilemma by defining the Negro 
problem as a "moral dilemma," "a problem in the heart of the 
American," meaning white Americans (lxxix). The study portrayed the 
white American who could solve this moral and psychological 
dilemma by heroically ridding himself of prejudice to be a superior 
kind of white person, legitimately privileged on the basis of having 
achieved a liberal-antiracist moral and psychological disposition. The 
following passage personifies America as a white liberal American and 
describes this character as key to the fulfillment of American manifest 
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destiny: 

If America should follow its own deepest convictions, its well-being at 
home would be increased directly. At the same time America's prestige 
and power abroad would rise immensely The century old dream of 
American patriots, that America could give the entire world its own 
freedoms and its own faith, would become true. ... America saving 
itself becomes savior of the world. (1022) 

Here, a privileged racial formation can be seen in the making. The 
process not only absorbs nationalism into the field of racial formation, 
producing the white liberal American as fairly privileged on the 
grounds of patriotism, but simultaneously creates American national 
identity as a privileged racial formation on the global scene. To be 
American is to occupy the place of the universal subject—for which 
whiteness was once the synecdoche—with the authority to intervene 
into, order, and rationalize whatever such universality entailed.7 Once 
the conflation of whiteness with the universal has been recalibrated 
through the discursive matrix of liberal antiracism, race itself 
disappeared. As seen from the absence of "Negro" or even "the Negro 
problem" in this passage, racial reference itself is erased as racial 
liberalism enfolds African Americans into the representation of 
America as a providential, universal nation. 

Racial liberalism's model of race as culture, normed by an idealized 
American national culture, also made it possible to ascribe stigma to 
segments of African American society without the act of ascription 
appearing to be an act of racial power. Instead, it appeared as fair, 
expected, and right. It did so by differentiating between so-called 
healthy African American cultural formations—those aligned with 
idealized American cultural norms and nationalist sentiment—and so- 
called pathological ones. Racial liberalism then explained black 
cultural pathology to be both the effect of racism, i.e., cultural 
maladaptation to social prejudice, and the cause of black inequality, in 
effect deploying liberal antiracism to renew racial stigma and to 
disavow structural racism. An American Dilemma presented two 
contrasting evaluations of African American culture. Either the 
"Negro" was judged "thoroughly American in his whole outlook and 
perception of the world," or African American culture was represented 
as a pathological effect of racism: "Inpractically all its divergences. 
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American Negro culture is not something independent of the general 
American culture. It is a distorted development, or a pathological 
condition, of the general American culture [italics in original]" (928). 

Thus, under racial liberalism the Negro was either folded into state 
representation as a subset of "the general American culture" or 
pathologized. Most chillingly, liberal antiracism itself became a vehicle 
for organizing African American compliance with Americanism. Black 
politics, culture, experience, and analysis that were incompatible with 
American cultural norms and nationalist sentiment became signs of 
black pathology, alongside poverty and underachievement, and 
included black socialism, black internationalism, pan-Africanism, and 
Afrocentric culture movements. Racial liberalism's culture model for 
race thus worked to restrict racial meanings and politics so that they 
complied with official liberal antiracism. It also foreclosed discussions 
of African American political and cultural autonomy and of the 
dynamics of race in the postwar expansion of transnational capitalism. 

All of these core procedures of racial-liberal logic created the 
preconditions for defining race novels as purveyors of white sympathy. 
The suturing of official antiracism to U.S. liberal nationalism made it 
possible for race novels to be seen as a cultural political project of 
national import. In line with racial liberalism's recentering of white 
consciousness and agency, race novels were prioritized for their 
capacity to aid the transformation of white readers into white racially 
liberal Americans. Finally, with the rescripting of racial difference as 
cultural rather than as biological, within a context that idealized U.S. 
national culture, race novels provided a forum for racial liberals to 
describe and judge African American culture as either essentially 
identical to American culture or a pathological deviation from it. 

Yet the most general tenet of racial liberalism that enabled literature to 
be defined as a vehicle for antiracist social transformation was the idea 
of racism as a problem of white attitude or prejudice. As the study 
explained it, in line with its premise that "the Negro problem is a 
moral issue ... [that] has its existence in the American mind," prejudice 
was the product of a psychic contradiction. Although white Americans 
strongly indentified with the American Creed, which Myrdal defined 
as a national social ethos for which "the main norms ... are centered in 
the belief in universal equality and rights to liberty," they nonetheless 
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participated in and benefited from daily practices of structural racial 
inequality (lxxi). A moral and psychological imbalance ensued, and in 
order to compensate, white Americans developed racial prejudice and 
opportunistic beliefs and desires, such as "the opportunistic desire of 
whites for ignorance [about black conditions]" (48). In other words, 
they developed a skewed sense of reality about themselves and people 
of color (83-113). 

According to Myrdal, such defensive behaviors fueled "psychic 
isolation" between white and black Americans. As An American 
Dilemma reported, "Lack of personal and intimate contacts between 
members of the two groups is extraordinary," and "the spiritual effects 
of segregation are accumulating with each new generation" as, "for 
white Americans, insight into the thoughts and feelings of Negroes is 
vanishing" (645, 656, 658). In the North, Myrdal evaluated relations 
between blacks and whites to be limited to categories he defined as 
"casual," "economic," and "criminal" contacts, which he judged too 
impersonal to encourage Northern whites "to perceive Negroes as 
human beings" (650). In the South, Myrdal found psychic isolation to 
be worse than it was in the North: "Southerners do not really seek to 
know the Negro or to have intimate contacts with him and 
consequently, their feelings to him remain hard" (658). 

The result was a snowballing catch-22. Because black and white 
Americans had neither intimate nor factual knowledge of one another, 
they formed no relations. Because they formed no relations, they 
remained ignorant about one another. White prejudice increased, 
stereotypes thrived, and black distrust and suspicion hardened: 
"Isolation bars the growth of feelings of mutual identification and the 
solidarity of interests and ideals in both groups" (645). In this way. An 
American Dilemma depicted psychic isolation as an urgent and 
escalating national emergency. 

The solution Myrdal proposed was wider dissemination of social- 
scientific knowledge about African American existence in the United 
States, such as An American Dilemma provided, to dispel white 
America's psychic isolation and opportunistic belief system (650). 
Education was key to reform: "There is no doubt in the writer's 
opinion, that a great majority of white people in America would be 
prepared to give the Negro a substantially better deal if they knew the 
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facts" (656). Though Myrdal imagined a project of public 
enlightenment to be spearheaded by the social sciences, at one point he 
proposed that literature, too, could substitute for inadequate 
knowledge and personal relations. And though he found that 
interracial literary circles fostered personal contact among only a small 
group of literati, he postulated, hopefully, that "the literature product 
of a Richard Wright will achieve nationwide publicity and affect 
people as far down as the lower middle classes" (656). 

In a framework that conceptualized racism as prejudice, sympathy—a 
quasi-moral, quasi-psychological, and quasi-social concept—was a 
state or a situation that could close the knowledge and relations gap 
between white and black Americans. Sympathy was thus the crux of 
the antiracism that An American Dilemma formulated and the crux of 
the discursive unities or networks that made it possible to define race 
novels as a powerful tool for social transformation. 

The social, literary, and ideological object referred to as the race novel 
was consolidated in popular and scholarly discourse from the early 
1940s to the late 1960s under a variety of names, including the 
sociological novel, problem novel, protest novel, psychological novel, 
and negro novel. Genre-minded critics also identified race novels as 
naturalistic and realistic fiction and as novels of social and sociological 
realism. The term race novel itself was used as frequently in the period 
as were its relatively popular variants, and often in the context of a 
more general discussion about race in literature rather than in a study 
of a specific novel. Some of the synonyms for midcentury race novels 
can be misleading to today's ear. For example, negro novels were 
sometimes authored by white writers such as Bucklin Moon and 
Lillian Smith, who focalized their novels through black characters and 
thematized the intricacies of black/white interactions. Similarly, 
despite the association of race novels with realism and naturalism, 
modernist, postmodernist, or surrealistic fiction written by African 
American authors—most famously Ralph Ellison's Invisible Man— 
were ordinarily included in studies and discussions of race novels. 

The invention of the race novel can be tracked back to the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund. Founded in 1917 by a Jewish philanthropist who was 
part owner of Sears, Roebuck and Co., the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
spent out its endowment, following the instructions of its patron, in 
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1949. Although the fund began well before and ended on the cusp of 
racial liberalism's period of dominance (roughly 1945 to 1964), the 
fund's influence extended beyond its life span. Established during the 
era of segregationist and New Deal liberalism in the 1920s and 1930s, 
the networks of the Julius Rosenwald Fund incubated the personnel, 
institutions, and paradigms of racial liberalism. During its era of 
operations, the fund was the richest philanthropy dedicated solely to 
race relations and the most influential. Most historians have pointed to 
the Rosenwald Fund's building of over five thousand schools in the 
segregated South as its most important endeavor. I wish, however, to 
emphasize its contribution to the invention and dissemination of the 
race novel, which the Rosenwald Fund deliberately fostered. The 
process was holistic. The fund financed the work of authors and 
sponsored publishing houses and awards for books on race relations. It 
recruited editors and academics to attend its conferences and preside 
over its grants. It sponsored professorships and built sociology 
departments that incorporated race novels as tools of sociological and 
anthropological endeavor. It used its substantial influence to place 
friends of the fund, white and black racial liberals, into posts in the 
federal government, from the State Department to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The Rosenwald Fund was involved in constituting the field of race 
relations across multiple domains of governance, civil society, 
academia, and national culture at the same time that it constituted the 
race novel as an important and unifying object of the field. Indeed, 
through the organizations, knowledge areas, and individuals it 
financed and fostered, the fund built interconnected networks and 
institutional structures that materialized racial liberalism as discourse 
and policy. It was within the weave of these overlapping institutional 
and discursive networks that the idea of literature's unique capacity to 
instigate personal growth and social reform solidified and took on the 
character of common sense. These discursive networks can be mapped 
by focusing on three key directors of fund activities, W. W. Alexander, 
Dr. Charles S. Johnson, and Edwin Embree. 

Along with Robert Park, W. W. Alexander founded the Inter-Cultural 
Education Bureau, which worked directly with school systems in an 
attempt to improve materials, teaching, and practice in interracial and 
intercultural education. In addition to arranging the fund's support for 
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the bureau W. W. Alexander directed its sponsorship of elementary 
education, teacher training, and library collections along the lines of 
education for interracial cooperation and understanding. In line with 
the goal of education as the motor force for race reform, Alexander also 
steered Rosenwald sponsorship toward fellowships and university 
chairs for African American students and professors and toward 
founding Roosevelt College in Chicago, unique in its time for its 
democratic stance, lack of quotas, and diverse student body and 
faculty. 

Dr. Charles S. Johnson also served, during his tenure with the fund, as 
the director of the Division of Race Relations for the American 
Missionary Society and as the chair of the Department of Social 
Sciences at Fisk University. Johnson was instrumental in directing the 
fund's sponsorship of academic sociology and social scientific- 
oriented race relations organizations. The fund helped finance the 
infrastructure of the liberal social sciences at Fisk University, the 
University of Chicago, and the Social Science Research Council. The 
Rosenwald Fund supported programs and personnel for the American 
Council on Race Relations, the Commission on Human Relations of the 
City of Chicago, the Southern Regional Council, and the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People. Some of the social 
science careers it nurtured through research, training, or publication 
funding were those of E. Franklin Frazier, Horace Cayton, St. Clair 
Drake, Lawrence Reddick, Edward Nelson Palmer, Kenneth Clark, and 
Allison Davis. 

Edwin Embree, president of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, was also 
considered a national expert in the field of race relations. He authored 
Brown Americans and Thirteen against the Odds, race relations books 
for the general public, as well as studies for specialists on subjects such 
as Southern cotton farm tenancy and population dynamics. As 
president of the fund, his special interest was in increasing African 
American representation in positions of leadership, especially within 
the federal government. Noting the absence of a federal officer directly 
concerned with Negro affairs at the outset of Roosevelt's New Deal 
administration, the Rosenwald Fund financed the salary and expenses 
of Clark Foreman, appointed by Department of Interior secretary Ickes 
at the fund's suggestion, to watch over "Negro interests in the national 
recovery act." Throughout its existence, the fund helped to advise and 
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finance what it referred to as the Black Cabinet, African Americans 
working in federal posts in various governmental departments. The 
fund touted the influence of its protege, Ralph Bunche, in particular, 
who by the time of the Rosenwald Fund's disbanding, had become the 
director of the Trusteeship Department of the United Nations 
Secretariat. 8 

Embree, Alexander, and Johnson were permanent members of the 
committee in charge of the Rosenwald Fellowships, also called Grants 
to Individuals, the largest number of which were awarded to authors 
of fiction. Competitive and generous, their fellowships for creative 
writing were among the country's most prestigious awards in the 
1940s. Winners received national recognition and publication and 
promotion from editors who often served as advisors to the Rosenwald 
Fund's fellowship committee. The competition was, as published, open 
to all "Negroes of usual talent and ability" and "white Southerners ... 
who expect to make careers in the South."9 In reality, however, the 
fellowships were awarded on the recommendation of influential 
friends of the fund, often former fellows themselves. 

The Rosenwald Fund's significance in the production and 
dissemination of race novels is apparent from the list of authors 
awarded fellowships. In the White Southerner category fund- 
sponsored authors included Lillian Smith, Thomas Sancton, Herschell 
Brickell, Harnett Kane, Bucklin Moon, John Howard Griffin, and 
Woody Guthrie. In the Negro category the fund sponsored 
distinguished writers and intellectuals, including James Weldon 
Johnson, W. E. B. Du Bois, Zora Neale Hurston, Langston Hughes, 
James Baldwin, Richard Wright, Ralph Ellison, Claude MacKay, 
Chester Himes, Arna Bontemps, Sterling Brown, Robert Hayden, and 
Willard Motley. These names include the most-recognized white 
liberals of the era, leading African American intellectuals, authors who 
bridged New Negro protest fiction and the race novel, and the 
triumvirate of Wright, Ellison, and Baldwin, whose writings provided 
content for national discussions of race and racism throughout the 
1940s, 1950s, and 1960s. 

In 1949, Embree's conviction that the mere popularity of race novels 
signaled the dawn of eventual racial equality became typical of racial 
liberals' faith. Literature's ability to act as an antidote to prejudice took 
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on an official, even commercial, opacity, judging from rhetorical 
considerations. Race literature became a significant publishing 
category for houses such as Harper and Doubleday; numerous 
magazines and civic clubs, from Reader's Digest to the Southern 
Regional Board, handed out awards for the year's best novel on race 
relations; and dozens of national bestsellers, including Richard 
Wright's Native Son, Lillian Smith's Strange Fruit, and Willard 
Motley's Knock on Any Door, were seen to further racial-liberal 
agendas. 

The first function of the race novel, as defined by the fund, was to 
provide psychically and socially isolated white audiences with 
accurate depictions of African American consciousness and conditions, 
thereby undercutting the social power of prejudicial stereotypes. To 
this function was wedded an idea of literature as a helpmate to the 
social sciences: literature was thought to present racial experience with 
the same truth content as social-scientific studies, but with more 
emotional impact and presumably a greater ability to arouse sympathy. 
Beginning in the 1940s, under the guidance of board member Charles 
S. Johnson, the fund began to direct its greatest efforts in the field of 
literary patronage toward sponsoring novels that were presumed to 
retrieve and transmit sociologically accurate information about African 
American life conditions and psychology. According to Thomas 
Sancton, one of the fund's well-known white Southern authors, 
"Fictional studies of [the race] question are of the highest importance 
because they carry the facts of this old problem and the seeds of an 
intellectual and emotional awakening to an audience of general 
readers who would not be likely to read the books of specialists." 
Especially valued by the fund was the putative ability of literature to 
teach white readers about the damaging impact of racism on the 
psyche of black individuals. This was the case for trustee W. W. 
Alexander, who identified the race novel's chief function as the 
demonstration of "the effects of repression upon the personality of 
Negroes." 10 

Richard Wright's Native Son exemplified the importance of socio- 
psychological race novels for the fund. Embree and his associates were 
so convinced by the book's phenomenal success and the testimonials it 
produced that the fund attempted to sponsor the writing of similar 
novels throughout the 1940s, during which time Wright served as an 
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advisor to the fund. 11 Chester Himes's own fellowship was granted on 
Wright's recommendation and on the understanding that his work in 
progress was largely modeled on Wright's novel.12 African American 
authors were more likely to receive grants for sociopsychological race 
novels than were white Southern authors, based on the presupposition 
that African American authors personally experienced the psychic 
effects of racial oppression and could translate them accurately into 
literature. Himes's recommenders, for example, promoted him to the 
fund as an "honest writer" drawing "directly from his own personal 
experience" of racism's "psychological burden."13 (The presupposition 
cut both ways, however. On the form to recommend potential fellows, 
the final question asked whether the candidate was "free from mental 
handicaps that might prevent him from making good use of the 
Fellowship." Fund records show that Claude McKay and Zora Neale 
Hurston, among others, were rejected for fund support on mental 
health grounds.)14 One measure of the race novel's functioning as a 
racial-liberal officializing technology was the large degree to which 
social scientists referenced them. Louis Wirth, for example, modeled 
entire studies on the "Bigger Thomas personality." Officializing 
antiracism in academia through these sociological studies further 
marginalized the economic dimensions of racialization. 

Another function of the race novel that the fund articulated was that of 
proving to white Americans the essential sameness of black and white 
humanity and the complete Americanness of African American culture 
and identity. In other words, corresponding to a liberal paradigm of 
racial difference as cultural (not biological) difference, the fund 
invested in literature as a vehicle for demonstrating black cultural 
normativity. Bucklin Moon's race novels are a case in point. In his 
application for a Rosenwald Fellowship, Moon expressed concern 
about the lack of representations of African Americans with which 
white middle-class Americans might identify: "We have had too much 
about the Negro working class and almost nothing of the Negro 
middle class." To correct this situation. Moon's own novels sought to 
demonstrate to white middle-class readers that members of the African 
American middle class were the same as they were, heteronormative, 
patriotic, and irrepressibly upwardly mobile. Both Darker Brother and 
Without Magnolias featured morally healthy and upright black male 
protagonists who triumph over racial oppression by applying their 
willpower and ingenuity. Their successes include financial gain and 
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marriage, naturalizing a relationship between antiracism, economic 
mobility, and heterosexuality. In Darker Brother, for example, the 
protagonist suffers through emasculating unemployment and army 
boot camp in the Deep South, yet he emerges as a patriot and patriarch 
with a good white-collar job. The hero of Without Magnolias, an 
African American sociology professor, gets fired for teaching civil 
rights, yet he nonetheless finds a way to maintain his middle-class 
standard of living and to elevate the novel's striving heroine through 
marriage. Moon's novels simultaneously idealized America's white 
middle class and promised that black cultural conformity with white 
middle-class ideals would result from the leveling of inequalities. 

The fund also touted the sensitivity with which white authors 
delineated black characters and black authors delineated white 
characters as proof of human sameness. The fund was eager to sponsor 
African American authors like Willard Motley (Knock on Any Door), 
who wrote novels with only white characters, and, conversely, white 
authors such as Lillian Smith (Strange Fruit), who wrote novels 
focalized through black characters. Such feats of transracial 
understanding were offered as evidence that racial difference was no 
barrier for artists attuned to humanity in general. Black authors were 
cast by the fund as paradoxical native informants: they were charged 
with informing white readers that there was nothing to tell. In 
Investment with People, Embree got this point across in his description 
of Willard Motley: "A slight, shy, modest man. Motley is still surprised 
... by the importance people attach to the fact that most of the people 
he writes about are white. 'If you know people,' he says, 'you can write 
about any race.' "15 Similarly, Baldwin was recommended to the fund 
for his ability to communicate a "we" that proved the meaninglessness 
of racial difference: "[Baldwin's] 'we' stands for all of us, Negroes and 
Americans. ... [H]e has the authority to speak through the part for the 
whole. "16 

Race novels also played the role of a cultural technology for 
nationalizing African American racial formation. In line with an 
emphasis on black normativity, race novels were read to demonstrate 
the Americanness of "American Negroes" and to disseminate the idea 
of prejudice as being antithetical to U.S. nationalism and global 
ascendancy. Examining the study The Negro in American Culture 
(1956) can show how race novels worked discursively to suture racial 
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liberalism to U.S. nationalism. Begun with Rosenwald Fund support 
by Alaine Locke and finished after his death with the help of the 
Rockefeller Foundation and Margaret Just Butcher, The Negro in 
American Culture described itself as a cultural history of the "impact 
of the Negro on America and America on the Negro." Beginning from 
the premise that "social and artistic development go hand in hand," 
the study used art and literature as its barometers for diagnosing the 
progress of African American culture and the state of the health of 
American society. In chapters such as "Formal Negro Poetry," "The 
Negro in Modern American Fiction," and "The Negro as Artist and in 
American Art," the study surveyed cultural production by black and 
white artists in a chronological order that structured a dual-progress 
narrative for American society and African American culture: more 
realistic representations of black lives in white art demonstrated the 
growing social health of America, whereas more universal themes 
indexed the progress of black art, and both augured the end of racial 
division. 

The study ended its progress narrative by charting the maturation of 
African American racial formation not only in the Americanism of the 
Negro but, simultaneously, in the attainment of universality in cultural 
expression. It judged the best African American literature as that which 
expressed "universal truths and aspirations through the medium of 
black experience," praising authors such as Gwendolyn Brooks and 
Lorraine Hansberry for writing through "universalized particular 
experience" and for their "synthesis of universality and use of racial 
mores" in "establishing the universal in the poetry of a modern 
women's experience" or in the drama of "a family that happens to be 
black" (295, 274). Ultimately, assigning maturity to universality in 
African American arts and letters reasserted the cultural normativity of 
black culture, not directly through Americanism but rather through an 
Americanism masked as universalism. In doing so. The Negro in 
American Culture also constituted an early example of the worlding of 
cultural pluralism into an ideology of legitimation for the United States 
as a universal nation by naming the Negro as American and 
identifying black racial formation with that universality. 

Racial liberals never theorized readership or questions of 
interpretation or reception; instead, they proposed that information 
retrieval and sympathetic identification were built into the literary 
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object, were qualities of race novels themselves. In constituting the race 
novel as an object, racial liberals created and reproduced certain social 
and material relations. Race novels functioned as a cultural technology 
for disseminating powerful signifying systems and regulative concepts 
and discourses that produced and circumscribed acceptable discourse 
on race. When the effects of race novels are read against the grain of 
racial liberalism, it can be seen that they did effect social 
transformation, though not in the utopic terms racial liberals imagined 
(whatever their ability to raise white sympathy and effect an end to 
prejudice). They created a new regulative field of racial meanings that 
recalibrated white privilege, demanded African American political, 
cultural, and sexual normativity, and suppressed political and 
economic understandings of racialization that did not cohere with 
Cold War liberal nationalism. 

The Constraints of an Officially Antiracist Racial Order: Chester 
Himes's The End of a Primitive 

When analyzing racial liberalism as the first official antiracism, it 
must be kept in mind that racial liberalism never fully captured racial 
meanings or delimited racial politics. A hegemony is not the same 
thing as an entire social formation, though "its very condition is that a 
particular social force assumes the representation of a totality that is 
radically incommensurate with it." 17 

If racial liberalism is thought of as a concatenation that extended 
through a multiplicity of force relations, where specific arrangements 
supported and reflected one another, coalescing into strategies 
embodied in the state, academia, literary culture, law, geopolitics, and 
other social institutions, the relational character of power relations 
indicates that there must have been resistance. In fact, the midcentury 
network of resistances to racial liberalism themselves concatenated 
into a chain of sufficient density and strength to become embodied in 
alternative antiracist strategies, immanent in the same domains of 
social hegemony as racial liberalism. These points of resistance 
included prior antiracist codes and institutional bases that racial 
liberalism could not incorporate, including forms of anticolonialism, 
pan-Africanism, and Popular Front socialism—all of which tended to 
emphasize the material conditions of U.S. racism and link them to 
global political economic critiques of colonialism and imperialism. At 
the same time, the very consolidation of racial-liberal frameworks 
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produced new points of resistance, fractures within the emerging 
consensus. Critics of the new racial order, for example, rejected the 
normativizing and nationalizing of African American racial formation 
and continued to place racialization in an international framework. 
Such dissent was particularly oppositional when it organized work in 
the social sciences and in race relations. The designation race 
radicalism refers to this strongly concatenated system of antiracist 
thinking, struggle, and politics that reckoned with precisely those 
aspects of racialization that officialized liberal antiracism screened off: 
the racialized (gendered and otherwise differential) material and 
economic forces and violences that were generated by U.S.-led 
transnational capitalism on both macro- and microsocial scales. 

Some of the strongest critics of the official racial order were embedded 
within the same institutions and social and professional networks that 
were key to consolidating racial liberalism ideologically and to 
disseminating its norms throughout U.S. culture and politics. From the 
point of view of my study, for example, W. E. B. Du Bois appears as an 
underappreciated opponent of racial liberalism. As a founder of the 
social-scientific study of race in the early twentieth century, Du Bois, in 
laying these foundations, also produced the conditions for the 
emergence of the key institutional base of racial liberalism: the 
institutional-intellectual complex of midcentury race-relations 
philanthropy and university-based social sciences. As the complex was 
beginning to take shape during the 1930s and 1940s, Du Bois was a 
senior scholar who wielded considerable influence. Yet given Du Bois's 
growing conviction in this period that "liberalism was no longer a 
social philosophy adequate to comprehending the profoundly charged 
power relations" of the era and his increasing belief that such 
comprehension required economic analysis, Du Bois inevitably found 
himself at odds with the institutions incubating liberal-nationalist 
antiracism. 

In the 1930s and 1940s, Du Bois had a particularly close relationship 
with the Rosenwald Fund. According to David Levering Lewis, Du 
Bois was pleased with the resources it made available to black artists, 
scholars, and writers, financing an entire second generation of the 
Talented Tenth. Du Bois himself had been awarded a two-year 
Rosenwald Fellowship (1931-1933) to complete Black Reconstruction 
in America. Yet a portent of an irreconcilable fracture can be seen in the 
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award letter that Edwin Embree sent to Du Bois. In it Embree counsels 
Du Bois that his "exceptional literary gift might well express itself 
occasionally in general beauty rather than advocating special aspects 
of the truth as you see them." In retrospect, this small bit of advice to 
Du Bois, to write literature rather than analyze racial capitalism, 
speaks volumes about racial liberalism's turn to literary studies as the 
means to disseminate normative values ("general beauty") and 
marginalize economic interpretations of racial dynamics. 

Another portend of Du Bois's split from an emerging racial-liberal 
consensus can be seen in the fate of his Encyclopedia of the Negro. For 
a brief moment at the end of the 1930s, Du Bois seemed as if he would 
finally garner the big foundations' support to finance a comprehensive 
sociological study of all aspects of the black diaspora, past and present 
—a massive undertaking Du Bois had been working to realize for more 
than thirty years. But it was precisely Du Bois's Encyclopedia of the 
Negro that Gunnar Myrdal's An American Dilemma replaced. After an 
initial planning period, during which Du Bois gathered endorsements 
from some eighty scholars in three continents, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the General Education Board, and the Carnegie 
Corporation declined to go further, with Du Bois anyway. Instead, the 
Carnegie Corporation, recognizing the importance and the potential 
influence of such a comprehensive study, appropriated much of Du 
Bois's research design and many members of his projected team of 
scholars and put them under the direction of Myrdal. With this, 
philanthropy threw its weight behind a broad reorganization of racial 
thinking, which the contrast between Myrdal's American Dilemma 
and Du Bois's projected Encyclopedia of the Negro illuminates. A 
mesmerizing story of race as white America's moral dilemma takes the 
place of a thorough telling of black history, survival, and advancement 
in global modernity. A sociological focus on psychological factors as 
the basis for social unevennesses substitutes for Du Bois's account of 
race as a material force and historical agency of Western society. And 
finally, considering race as an American issue only, rather than 
studying racial conditions in Africa, the West Indies, and the United 
States as Du Bois planned to do, makes it possible to disconnect U.S. 
history from global histories of white supremacy, preparing the way 
for the nationalist antiracism that grounded post-World War II 
American expansionism. 
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As racial liberalism ascended to power from the late 1940s to the early 
1960s, Du Bois was increasingly cut off from mainstream institutions. 
Yet he found support for his work elsewhere. He moved from the 
NAACP to the Council on African Affairs, from the Crisis to the 
People's Voice, and from American universities to Ghana, where his 
former student Kwame Nkrumah put all means necessary at his 
disposal for his renamed Encyclopedia Africana. Rather than assessing 
Du Bois's late work as ineffective and out of sync with the times, as has 
been the convention, I see Du Bois's isolation, imposed by others, as 
indicative of the danger his work posed for a U.S. order whose 
processes of valorization and organization were coming to depend on 
racial-liberal antiracism. It was possible that Du Bois's intellectual 
work was more of a threat to U.S. racial orders than his political 
commitments (peace work. Communist Party membership) were to 
U.S. Cold War politics. 

Du Bois's late work revealed the contradictory logic of racial 
liberalism. Published in leftist venues such as the People's Voice and 
the National Guardian, Du Bois's late journalism innovated a 
metaphorology that exposed the continuation of biopolitical 
domination under the auspices of a presumably racially inclusive U.S. 
Cold War leadership. 

For example, a series of Du Bois's articles published from 1947 to 1949, 
examining the influence of U.S. capital on the African continent, 
described the situation as a "new imperialism" and a kind of "stream¬ 
lined slavery."18 Transporting meaning across what racial-liberal 
paradigms portrayed as distinct temporal divisions, such vocabulary 
depicted the control that wealthy nations exercised over the lives and 
bodies of people in postcolonial states to repeat fundamental 
characteristics of previous racial-capitalist regimes. In a similar 
example, Du Bois wrote of the transformation of "slavery and serfdom 
... into wage labor and military force" and of "the Oil Institute 
[replacing] the Cotton Kingdom of Slavery and the Sugar Empire of 
the Buccaneers." 19 Such metaphorology contradicted racial 
liberalism's coding of white supremacy, slavery, and colonialism as 
regimes fast fading into the archaic, incompatible with a U.S.-led 
global order.20 

In another example. The Autobiography of W. E. B. Du Bois (1963) 
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made a strong case for an alternative to racial liberalism: a global 
socialist antiracism distinct from (if interested in) Chinese and Soviet 
communisms. In the Autobiography, as in previous autobiographical 
works, Du Bois continued to analyze race as a concept through the 
experiential evidence of his own racialized life. Unlike in previous 
works, however, Du Bois here wrote his life story as the formation of a 
critical consciousness about race in the development of capitalism. 
Engaging in an analysis of the postwar present and a reparative 
autocritique of his previous intellectual and political positions, Du Bois 
explained how his systematic inquiry into racial history—from 
learning of his grandfather's entrance into the United States as Dutch 
slave property to recomprehending modern wars as the continuation 
of imperialism by other means—came to serve as an intellectual level 
for him to think outside the ideology of the "economic development 
into which [he] was born," allowing him to comprehend the political 
economy of racialization within capitalism. 

For Du Bois the emerging racial-liberal consensus that fixing U.S. 
segregation would resolve African American class exploitation was 
thoroughly misguided. Rather, he reasoned that racism's historically 
deep entanglement with capitalist social relations put the expansion of 
capitalism into conflict with racial justice, so that victory over global 
racial inequality would necessarily have to coincide with a transition 
from capitalism to socialism. Turning on its head Gunnar Myrdal's 
assertion that the "Negro is America's opportunity" to prove the 
fundamental morality of capitalist democracy, Du Bois's ultimate 
witness in the Autobiography was that being racialized black in 
America compelled him to testify for the necessity of global socialism. 
Du Bois even went so far as to theorize the existence of a transnational 
cultural basis for his envisioned ethico-economic order. Positing that a 
historical reflex was tenuously present in the cultures of social groups 
who have experienced the brunt of racialized capitalist exploitation, 
Du Bois asserted that a preparedness for socialism could be found in 
African American culture and the cultures of decolonizing African and 
Asian nations. 

As scholars of the long civil rights era have shown, such race-radical 
visions were not uncommon in the period of racial-liberal hegemony.21 
Another very important and underappreciated critic of racial-liberal 
orders was Chester Himes. Like Du Bois and nearly every well-known 
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African American author and intellectual in the late 1940s and 1950s, 
Chester Himes was a fellow of the Rosenwald Fund. In addition to the 
fund's considerable networks, Himes was connected to racial 
liberalism's leading advocates and core institutions through his second 
cousin and sometimes benefactor Henry Lee Moon. Moon was a 
prominent member of Harlem society and Roosevelt's Black Cabinet. 
He helped to organize the New York Federal Writers' Project and in the 
1940s served as a reader at Doubleday. From 1948 to 1964, Moon was 
the national public relations director of the NAACP. In The End of a 
Primitive, Himes took aim at precisely the social and professional 
milieu to which Moon gave him access, making its contradictions his 
object of investigation. In doing so, the novel identifies the importance 
of race novels for constructing official racial-liberal orders. Using 
literary form to alienate racial-liberal reading practices. The End of a 
Primitive strives to make race novels comprehensible to readers as a 
liberal mode for instituting normative power. 

In what follows, I read Chester's Himes's The End of a Primitive as an 
example of a race-radical literary practice whose signifying acts 
powerfully called forth antiracist visions at odds with racial 
liberalism's settlements. In The End of a Primitive, as he had in his 
lecture at the University of Chicago, Himes targeted the entire 
apparatus of liberal antiracism by focusing on the race novel as a 
teaching device for grasping the killing sympathies of racial liberalism. 
The novel tells the story of an African American author who cannot get 
his satire about black and white liberals accepted as anything other 
than an earnest, sociological novel, because his audience doesn't find it 
funny. This satire about satire examines racial-liberal reading practices 
in order to make racial liberalism visible as a mode of racial regulation 
that ironically operates through the very mechanisms of its antiracist 
"solutions," including processes of sympathetic identification and 
white desire for a racially inclusive American nationalism. 

In order to expose the maliciousness of racial-liberal reading practices. 
The End of a Primitive constructs an imaginative exercise for its 
implied reader. Using metafictional address, the novel predicts that the 
force of racial-liberal reading practices will cause the novel to be 
misread by its white liberal readers as protest rather than as satire. 
That is, it foregrounds the inevitable erasure of a point of view that can 
find absurdity in racial-liberal fictions, from ideas of the healing 
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powers of interracial sympathy to the putative damage racism inflicted 
on the black psyche. At the same time, it rhetorically dares its own 
readers to go against such reading practices, to experience the novel's 
humor and "get the handle to the joke" of their own ideological 
confinement. 

The fact that the novel's title was changed upon original publication 
seemed to vouchsafe the author's predictions. Against the author's 
vehement protests. New American Library, a premiere publisher of 
race novels, changed the title of Himes's novel upon its original 1955 
publication from The End of a Primitive to The Primitive. The novel's 
title change proved the novel's point about the censoring force of 
racial-liberal reading practices and hinted at forms of racialized 
discipline and regulation enacted under the rubric of liberal sympathy. 

Within the narrative itself, the original title. The End of a Primitive, is 
part of a metatextual joke that ironically anticipates what in fact 
occured: that the title will be censored upon the novel's publication. 
The joke appears in a monologue at the end of the novel, which the 
African American protagonist, Jesse Robinson, speaks over the body of 
his lover, Kriss Cummings, a white female race relations professional 
who he realizes he has just murdered while in a drunken stupor. 
Robinson imagines "End of a primitive" as one half of the title for a 
book that would satirize his murder of Cummings as the primitive's 
ironic initiation into the human race: 

"End of a primitive; beginning of a human." Good title for a book but 
won't sell with the word human in it. Americans sensitive about that 
word. Don't want it known they're human. (206) 

Those Americans whose sensitivities will demand the striking of the 
word human from the title are all white Americans and, specifically, 
racial liberals. The monologue points outside the text to the actual 
reader, who holds the book in her hands from which the word human 
had been duly edited out. Had the novel been published in 1955 under 
the original title, it would have served as a joke calling attention to the 
censoring power of racial-liberal thinking and feeling. It would also 
have satirized the truism of a common humanity by implying that the 
brand of humanism liberals valorized in fact represented a kind of 
barbarism and that although the ascription of "human" is a good 
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enough term for primitives recently assimilated as "humans," liberals 
themselves will avoid it. Instead, the title change from The End of a 
Primitive to The Primitive took the joke even further, so that in the end 
even "The End" was sanitized out. 

The title The Primitive repackaged the novel's satirical exposure of 
liberal sensitivities as the era's standard racial-liberal literary project, 
an evidentiary, sociological novel about the injury racism inflicted on 
the black psyche. In so doing, the editors followed a path that the 
novel had prefigured for them, even as they continued to deform the 
novel by making further changes and excisions that unworked the 
novel's careful suspension of a mimetic relationship to the real, in 
effect taking the quotes off the novel.22 (In a letter to his editor, Walter 
Freeman, Himes protested that the novel he had conceived as "a sort of 
macabre satire on the idiocy of race relations ... had been changed into 
stark, unrelieved realism," with the consequence that its protagonist, 
Jesse Robinson, now came across as an "abject, paranoiac, and sadistic 
personality.")23 In this way, the editors' title change proved the novel's 
point and undid it at the same time, exemplifying Himes's "dilemma 
of the Negro author," the problem of communicating meanings not in 
accord with presumptions of white liberal benevolence. 

Himes's novel ostentatiously situated itself within the period's 
conversation on race reform and literature. Its protagonist, Jesse 
Robinson, figures Chester Himes to the extent that he is an African 
American novelist who shares his age and physical description. The 
narrative focuses on the protagonist's interactions with black and 
white racial liberals in New York City, especially his sexual affair with 
a race relations professional who is a former employee of an institution 
recognizable as a fictional stand-in for the Rosenwald Fund. 

From the beginning of the novel, Robinson is trapped in a mental 
crisis. The novel does not permit the crisis to be interpreted along the 
lines of the damaged black psyche, however. On the contrary, 
Robinson's mental fracturing proceeds from liberal social-scientific 
terms and categories themselves. Moreover, the narrative hints that it 
is Robinson's earlier attempt to write a sociological novel that 
generates the present crisis: 

[Robinson's brain] was always packed with some definite emotion. 
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defined in intellectual terms; futile rages, tearing frustrations, moods of 
black despair, fits of suicidal depression—all in terms of cause and 
effect, of racial impact and "sociological import" ... slugging it out in 
his mind like desperate warriors. ...It had started with the publication 
of his second book, five years before. (33) 

This passage enjoins the reader not to read The End of a Primitive as if 
it were a sociological novel, implying that Robinson's second book is 
such a novel and that its terms of "sociological import" lead Robinson 
not to solutions but to dissolution. 

The End of a Primitive goes on to portray sympathetic racial-liberal 
reading practices in order to exemplify how racial liberalism shifts and 
amplifies racial discipline. In the following passage, staged as a 
memory with a twist, an editor responds to Robinson's second book 
with disavowed self-centering and a policing of the boundaries of 
acceptable discourse on race (the rejection of the book for publication): 

He recalled an editor who'd rejected his second book, complaining, 
"Why do you fellows always write this kind of thing? Some of you 
have real talent. Why don't you write about people, just people." He 
had countered, "White people, you mean?" The editor had reddened, 
"No I don't mean white people. I mean people! Like Maugham and 
Hilton wrote about, for instance." He laughed at the recollection and 
the bitterness left. "I should have told him I don't want no Eskimos, 
and that's all the people they left." (62) 

Jesse Robinson's challenge to his editor, "White people you mean?" is 
an attempt to make the editor aware of his unconscious investment in 
yoking universality to white racialization ("just people"). Robinson is 
doubtless writing about white people, since it was impossible to write 
about race in the United States without doing so, but it can be 
presumed that he refuses to write about them as the privileged 
universal subject his editor has in mind. The editor's emotive response 
recasts Robinson as an uncouth offender against standards of social 
reasonableness. Racial discipline proceeds from liberal affect. The 
editor, a representative white liberal reader, refuses to publish 
Robinson's book because he feels no identification with its characters 
and scenarios. Racial discipline also takes the form of producing 
hermeneutical limits. By denying that his desire for a novel featuring 
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Maugham's and Hilton's people reveals a desire for a novel about 
white people, the editor secures epistemological privilege through the 
particular manner in which he erases the relevance of race. 

Even as the novel makes visible the malignancy of racial-liberal 
reading practices, it introduces an alternative practice of reading 
through the mechanism of humor. A joke Robinson imaginatively adds 
to his remembering of this scene makes perceptible another 
interpretation, one which evaluates the editor's motivations, and the 
racial-liberal discursive framework from which they arise, to be 
absurd. The joke, "I should have told him I don't want no Eskimos, 
and that's all the people they left," switches the context of people from 
liberal humanism to Eurocentric anthropology, where people functions 
as a sentimental and particularizing term for indigenous nations that 
have survived European and American colonialism as intact and 
distinct groups. The joke recoups another example of the use of the 
seemingly unmarked term people to particularize experiences of 
people of color and to universalize white culture.24 Through the lens 
of the joke, the editor's affect to racial difference also comes to light as 
the motor for absurd behavior: it drives him at once to differentiate by 
racialization ("you fellows") and, at the same time, to demand identity 
("I mean people!"). 

The End of a Primitive expands its focus on humor to construct an 
imaginative exercise for the white liberal reader centered on satire. On 
the one hand, the novel depicts scenes of reading that demonstrate that 
Jesse Robinson's white liberal readers are driven to misinterpret satire 
by African American authors as protest because they cannot experience 
its humor. On the other hand. The End of a Primitive dares its own 
white liberal reader to try to "get the handle to the joke." That is, the 
reader is enjoined to read the novel against the grain of liberal reading 
habits and to validate it as satire, even as the novel predicts, through 
literary figures and themes that point outside the novel, that this will 
prove impossible. 

In order to introduce the dare of its imaginative exercise. The End of a 
Primitive encourages metafictional speculations about how satire, a 
genre that gives impetus to reform through ridicule, may also 
illuminate the epistemological violence that gets enacted in the name 
of reform. The following passage consists of two satires. The first is an 
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embedded satire that parodies white racist slander. The second, 
actually a metasatire, satirizes white liberal inability to validate 
satirical exposures of white racist slander as satire. Jesse Robinson 
imagines a new beginning for his novel and his editor's response to it: 

The nigger woke, sat up, scratched at the lice, stood up, farted, pissed, 
crapped, gargled, harked, spat, sat down, ate a dishpan of stewed 
chitterlings, went out and stole some chickens, raped a white woman, 
got lynched by a mob, scratched his kinky head and said. Boss Ah's 
tahd uh gitten lynched. Ah's so weary ah kain keep may eyes open, 
and the Boss said. Go on home an'sleep, nigger, that's all you niggers is 
good for. So he went back to his shanty, stealing a watermelon on the 
way, ate the watermelon rind and all, yawned, rubbed his eyes, and 
went to sleep hating the white folks. "We can't print this crap," the 
editor would have said. 

"Why not?" he would have asked. 

"It's too bitter. People are fed up with this kind of protest." 

"What is protest but satire?" 

"Satire? Satire must be witty, ironic, sarcastic; it must appeal to the 
intelligent. This crap is pornography." (62) 

What the interaction between the two satires uncovers is the fact that 
white feeling and interpretation controls what counts as satire, even 
when the content of satire is white racist feeling and the grotesque 
misrepresentations it spawns. Through the play of satires, the offense 
of culturally white subjects can be seen as invalidating the amusement 
of culturally black subjects, with white liberal feeling and 
interpretation ultimately distinguishing between satire and 
pornography, intelligence and crap. 

The passage stages in miniature the novel's total imaginative exercise: 
it provokes the white liberal reader's offense and simultaneously 
estranges it as a killing sympathy. It then indicates that the implied 
white liberal reader and the implied African American author stand on 
opposite sides of the joke. In the name of imaginatively grasping the 
feeling-knowing position from which fictions of black identity that 
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consolidate racial liberalism appear funny, the implied reader is urged 
to try to imaginatively project herself onto the other side of the joke, 
which, the novel predicts, will prove impossible. Figuring the white 
liberal reader's comprehension of the novel as satire to be an instance 
of the impossible, the novel stresses the difficulty of imaginative 
approaches to racial difference, in contrast to the easy appropriation of 
difference presumed by liberal narratives of sympathy 

The novel's imaginative exercise dramatizes an aporia, or performative 
contradiction, that marks the book as a whole. On the one hand, the 
white liberal reader who refuses the novel's rhetorical invitation to 
"get the handle to the joke"—or who fails the novel's imaginative 
exercise—proves the novel's main point. On the other hand, the reader 
who accepts the novel's rhetorical invitation (that is, the white liberal 
reader who finds it hilarious) undoes the novel. The rhetorical format 
of the novel is more powerful than the terms of solution the novel 
offers. "Getting the handle to the joke" signifies extratextually as a 
rupture that represents a new political consciousness to which the 
white liberal reader will perhaps not be able to say yes, but which he/ 
she can learn to recognize as a possibility. In other words, satire does 
not create a new political consciousness, yet it discloses the possibility 
of a politics that racial liberalism obfuscates as definitionally 
impossible. 

The second half of the novel narrates a brutal sexual affair between 
Jesse Robinson and Kriss Cummings that ends with Robinson's slaying 
of Cummings while black-out drunk. Though the dare to the reader 
remains intact, the collapse of humor, violence, race, and sex make it 
more difficult for the implied white liberal reader to pass the novel's 
imaginative exercise. The novel hinges its unstable satire on violent 
interracial sex play between the two characters. In doing so, it takes up 
the negative side of the redefinition of race as culture that racial 
liberalism trumpeted as a victory against scientific racism: the demand 
for cultural and sexual normativity as the price for integration and the 
consequent pathologization of African American 
nonheteronormativity.25 As Himes's novel helped demonstrate, 
racialized ideas of heteropatriarchy became the preferred mode of 
liberal regulation, which it portrayed as an adaption, 
internationalization, and automation of sexualized white supremacist 
violence. White male agency was no longer necessary for the 
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enactment of racialized hetero-patriarchal discipline. Interracial 
sympathy itself became the conduit and occasion for automated 
violence against the self and against the self of the other with whom 
one empathizes. 

Kriss Cummings, though white, is an unmarried, reproductively 
sterile, and sexually aggressive woman, making her 
nonheteronormative and, thus, affiliating her with Jesse Robinson. 
Their gender-ambiguous first names, Kriss and Jesse, also indicate 
their correspondence on the basis of deviance from heteropatriarchal 
norms. Centering the psychic script of each character, the novel 
portrays them as fated for one another on the basis of their mutual 
introjection of regulatory codes of racialized gender and sexuality. In 
the following passage, Jesse Robinson explains his attraction to Kriss 
Cummings to be the inevitable result of a psychosocial equation 
whereby black men and white women, differentially damaged by 
racialized heteropatriarchy, are aligned to achieve compensation 
through one another: 

Nigger's got to want to screw white women. Got no choice the way 
they got it set up. ... White man kick his ass until he gets sick; get some 
white woman ass and get well. Good for her too. White man kick her 
ass till she gets sick; screw some black niggers and get even. ... Not just 
logical and unavoidable and right, but essential in our culture. (153) 

The passage highlights that in the novel mutual sexual objectification is 
a perverse act of sympathy. In the passage's vernacular, screwing can 
compensate for an ass kicking. 

Continuing the farce of sympathy, the two characters come together to 
mutually objectify each other as a black body or a female body in order 
to experience whiteness (Kriss Cummings) or maleness (Jesse 
Robinson) as dominance. Their sympathy for one another amounts to 
socially orchestrated sadomasochism organized around codes of 
domination and subordination (male and female, white and black) that 
racial liberalism inherited from white supremacist social organization. 
Yet in contrast to white supremacy, which relied on overt and 
externalized violence, Robinson and Cummings, under the conditions 
of relationality that racial liberalism allowed, violate themselves and 
each other. Their sex play spirals constantly into aggression, and there 
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is no possibility of sexual satisfaction for either, because their parallel 
but asymmetrical pathologization produces their desire for one 
another as necessarily incongruent, waxing for one while waning for 
the other. They are driven to lacerate themselves and each other by 
acting out erotic versions of the grotesque stereotypes of Southern 
lynch mythology. Robinson, for example, performs a burlesque of the 
mythological black male rapist/castrator by skewering white dinner 
rolls on a knife and pinning them to the kitchen door to represent "the 
four outsized testicles of the great-grandfather of the whole white 
race" (203). Kriss Cummings, for her part, gives a hyperamplified 
performance of the deadly Southern temptress, provocatively 
displaying her body and then demanding Robinson act like her servant 
or slave. 

This game escalates until the novel's punchline: a black man kills a 
white woman. But what this means in the novel depends on how far 
the reader is willing to go to validate the novel as satire. The murder is 
not narrated; Robinson discovers it to have happened the next 
morning. But it occurs chronologically after a round of sex play when 
Robinson hits Cummings and she vows never to sleep with him again. 
If the dare of satire is refused and The End of a Primitive is read along 
the lines of a liberal sociological novel, then Robinson, obsessed with 
canceling race (blackness) through sex and gender (maleness), can only 
interpret Cummings's rejection of him as an act of emasculation that 
compels revenge. Jesse Robinson then becomes another Bigger 
Thomas, a beaten boy so psychically damaged by racism that he 
murders to preserve his manhood/humanity. 

But a second meaning can be made from the murder that is more in 
keeping with the novel's dare to the reader to try to validate it as satire. 
It comes out of a point of view that finds it hilarious that racial 
liberalism's poster boy for black victimization—the Bigger Thomas 
beaten boy figure—adapts and recirculates white supremacy's stalest 
myth, that of the black male rapist. From this point of view, Robinson's 
murder of Cummings reveals the internalization of racialized violence 
under racial liberalism: whereas myths of black male rapacity and 
white female carnality were alibis for externalized violence under 
white supremacy, racial liberalism employs a logic of pathologization 
that works on the characters internally until they do violence to 
themselves and each other. 
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This second explanation for the murder is available through an 
embedded satire inserted into the novel at the moment of the murder, 
substituting for it. It consists of a book Robinson dreams he is writing, 
entitled Hog Will Eat Hog, "a soft sweet lyrical and gently humorous 
account of [his] experiences as a cook on a big country estate" (193). 
The storyline of Hog Will Eat Hog features a cook and his 
gentlewoman employer who discover they do not have to slaughter 
their hogs, because the hogs willingly expel their own guts. It satirizes 
not only the perverse sympathy of mutual sexual objectification but 
also the range of self-exploitation that takes place under liberal 
capitalism and gets coded as benevolence: 

I discovered I didn't have to kill the hogs because they'd give six or 
seven inches of sausage each day, neatly stuffed in their intestines, and 
I'd simply have to go to the pig sty and cut it off. There'd always be 
plenty for everyone and some left over, and by the next morning they 
would have grown an equal amount. The lady I worked for—I won't 
mention her name because she is very famous and might be 
embarrassed—didn't want to eat the sausage at first because she 
thought it was being cruel to the hogs to cut it off like that. But when I 
showed her that the hogs did not feel any pain whatsoever and how 
happy they were to be giving a little sausage each day instead of being 
slaughtered all at once and butchered for hams, she consented to eat 
the sausage and liked it very much. (193) 

At first, the satire's identifications appear obvious and stable: the cook 
writing the memoir may be identified with Jesse Robinson, and the 
lady he works for, with Kriss Cummings. 

The next part of the dream-satire features a recalcitrant hog who 
"refuses to give his bit of sausage" (194). This hog is a figure for Jesse 
Robinson and Kriss Cummings and both synthesized together. It thus 
collapses the identifications that at first appeared stable: 

But one day one of the hogs refused to give his bit of sausage. I knew 
he was not going dry because he was eating as much swill as any of 
the other hogs and he was also just as fat. So after breakfast that 
morning I took him down to the slaughterhouse to have a good talk 
with him. 
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"Why do you refuse to give your bit of sausage, like the other hogs 
do?" I asked. 

"I have run out of sausage," he said. 

But I knew by his hang-hog expression and the guilty manner in which 
he avoided my eyes that the sausage manufacturers had bribed him. 

"Why do you lie to me?" I asked. "I can tell by looking at you that you 
have gone over to the other side." 

"But it is true," he contended. "Besides which I have no more guts." 

"Would you rather be slaughtered and butchered by the sausage 
manufacturers, or give us, your friends, a little bit of sausage each 
day?" I asked bluntly. 

"I don't know why I hate you so much when you've been so good to 
me," he squealed pathetically, lard drops streaming from his little hog 
eyes. (194) 

The hog that does not want his sausage cut off clearly stands in for 
Jesse Robinson and his terror of emasculation. Yet the hog who refuses 
to "to give [a] bit of sausage" just as clearly figures Kriss Cummings's 
sexual withdrawal. (Cummings is also found slaughtered, like a hog, 
in the novel's next and final scene.) As a dream symbol, the hog 
represents Jesse Robinson's transgressive, imaginative cross-gender 
and cross-race identification with Kriss Cummings. And the dream 
symbol is not just any hog but the recalcitrant hog who, however 
confusedly, sees through the status quo violence that ruses itself as 
benevolent. Such cross-identification recasts Cummings's murder as 
satirically analogous to the recalcitrant hog's deal with the sausage 
makers: it represents Robinson's absurd attempt to liberate himself and 
his counterpart from habitually exploitative relations that have become 
intolerable. Just as the hog's deal with the sausage makers can only 
appear as suicidal ingratitude to those trapped within the thinking of 
benevolent exploitation, Cummings's murder (which, from the point of 
view of Robinson's cross-identification, is also a suicide) can only 
appear senseless and insane within the racial-liberal episteme 
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organizing the conditions for mutual sexual exploitation. The novel's 
killing joke of sympathy is that Robinson's greatest moment of 
nonappropriative like feeling, of exorbitant and imaginative 
sympathetic identification with Kriss Cummings, coincides with her 
murder. Racial-liberal sympathy thus provides the psychic script and 
social organization for coupling violence and self-violation in brutal 
yet ordinary ways. 

The novel's final joke expands its critique of postwar U.S. racial 
formation to encompass the U.S. global ascendancy that racial 
liberalism consolidated ideologically. In the early Cold War the so- 
called humanizing of African Americans through liberal narratives of 
inclusion validated America's appropriation of the universal. The 
novel plays on the idea of African American integration as 
humanization by satirizing Robinson's murder of Cummings as his 
ironic Americanization and initiation into "the Human Race": 

End product of the impact of Americanization on one Jesse Robinson— 
black man. Your answer, son. You've been searching for it. BLACK 
MAN KILLS WHITE WOMAN ... Good article for the Post: He Joined 
the Human Race. All good solid American Post readers will know 
exactly what you mean: were a nigger but killed a white woman and 
became a human being. (205) 

Reversing the civilization discourse ubiquitous to Western racism and 
colonialism, the passage characterizes humanization as initiation into 
brutality. By also representing this initiation as Americanization, the 
passage suggests that insofar as the United States supersedes 
European powers and Americanization becomes the new, general 
equivalent for humanization under a neocolonial dispensation, the 
kinds of epistemic and normative violence that the novel has tracked 
to racial-liberal sympathy will also pervade postcolonial lives and 
conditions. 

Considered as an example of race-radical literature. The End of a 
Primitive, in its staging of the psychosocial dimensions of race and 
racism, not only debunked racial-liberal models of prejudice and 
sympathy but also cohered with an anticolonial critique of the 
ontological and epistemological violence of colonialism that emerged 
out of contemporary struggles for global decolonization. For example. 
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there were striking similarities between The End of a Primitive and the 
"Fact of Blackness" essay in Frantz Fanon's White Skin, Black Masks.26 
In each, the protagonist or narrator hurls literary innovation against 
trapping fictions of blackness emerging out of dominant white liberal 
(for Himes) or colonial (for Fanon) socio-affective experience. 

Fanon's essay screamed against a culture that demanded psychic 
internalization of the West's racialized metaphysics. The End of a 
Primitive was Chester Himes's scream against a culture that imposed a 
violent normativity in the name of American antiracism. In particular, 
it sounded up and down the violences of a national culture for which 
racial-liberal terms of difference served as a unifying discourse tying 
political, economic, and social structures to U.S. Cold War ascendancy, 
so that sexual normativity and capitalist economic organization alike 
were policed as antiracist imperatives. Under such conditions, as 
Himes's novel made clear, national culture punished dissenters and 
dissenting thought by portraying them as irrational, immoral, 
intolerant, and un-American. 

In this way, Himes's The End of a Primitive anticipated the call for 
psychic and cultural decolonization that emerged forcefully in the 
social movements of the late 1960s and 1970s. To a unique degree these 
social movements fused cultural and political activism in their 
rejection of normativizing violence. In contrast to racial liberalism, 
race-based social movements understood the work of culture as the 
practice of material transformation, involving shifting grids of social 
intelligibility, new expressions of personhood, and new communities 
of collective self-determination. Their cultural production reclaimed 
racial reference for the work of conjuring ethico-political-economic 
orders unbound from the imperative to assent to U.S. nationalism and 
leadership for transnational capitalism. Yet liberal multiculturalism, 
the next official U.S. antiracism, proved strongly counterinsurgent to 
such notions, as we shall see in the following chapter. 
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Counterinsurgent Canon Wars and Surviving Liberal 
Multiculturalism 

Have we, as a society, successfully eliminated the desire for achieving 
integration through political agitation for civil rights and opted instead 
for knowing each other through cultural texts? 

—Hazel Carby, "The Multicultural Wars," 1992 

A tag is affixed to the toe that extends from the sheet. A mother backs 
away Those bones are not my child. But the tag bears the name heard 
soaring over rooftops on summer nights of kickball. ... Neighbors set 
down covered dishes and envelopes of money on the table. Everyone 
who's kept faith through the whole ordeal wants to pay respect and 
leave. It's somebody's child downtown on a slab, so claim the bones, 
mother. Set the funeral date, mother. Don't make a fuss, mother. You're 
not yourself, mother. Let's close the lid, mother. Let the community 
sleep again. 

—Toni Cade Bambara, Those Bones Are Not My Child, written from 
1979 to 1995 

In a series of articles written between 1989 and 1997, Hazel Carby 
raised the disquieting suspicion that something had gone terribly 
wrong during the canon wars.l In fact, something was wrong with the 
conventional wisdom that the proclaimed victory of multiculturalism 
over Eurocentrism, presumably indexed by the widespread adoption 
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of multicultural curricula, represented an expansion of earlier civil 
rights struggles for racial justice. Carby noted the cold facts: the rising 
prestige of multiculturalism in education and national culture 
coincided with conditions that for Carby and others constituted a new 
U.S. apartheid.2 These conditions included hypersegregation, the 
abandonment of African American urban working classes to the 
impoverishments of deindustrialization, and the turn to mass 
imprisonment, especially of African American men, as a solution for 
social disorders. Thus the truism that neoconservative thinking alone 
was to blame for eviscerating civil rights agendas—a perception 
produced by the canon wars—was false. As Carby observed in 1997, 
"Our legacy of cultural integrationism works in harmony with, not in 
opposition to, the anti-civil rights hegemony first secured during the 
Reagan-Bush years and now [in the Clinton years] being implemented 
through an anti-affirmative backlash."3 

Instead of the culture wars or the canon wars, Carby urged readers to 
attend to the "multicultural wars," the heading under which she 
republished her series of articles.4 The multicultural wars were covert 
wars that the canon wars dissimulated. Although liberal 
multiculturalism appeared progressive in contrast to neoconservative 
positions, it actually disabled effective antiracism, making it possible 
for people to satisfy their personal desire for racial equality while not 
knowing the institutional power and privilege they wielded in 
contemporary racial orders. Carby noted that students on college 
campuses who expressed approval for difference and diversity came 
from the same "white middle and upper classes in this country [that 
have] sustained and supported apartheid-like structures that support 
segregation in housing and education in the United States."5 
Moreover, liberal multiculturalism created a fatal detachment. It 
produced the possibility for multiple disassociations: of cultural 
production from people of color, of representation from context, and of 
antiracist intentions and desire for interracial exchange from activism 
for racial equality. Carby wrote: 

In white suburban libraries, bookstores, and supermarkets an ever- 
increasing number of narratives of black lives are easily available. ... 
[T]hose same readers are part of the white suburban constituency who 
refuse to support the building of affordable housing in their affluent 
suburbs, aggressively oppose the bussing of children from the inner 
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city to neighborhood schools, and who would fight to death to prevent 
children from being bussed into the urban blight that is the norm for 
black children. For white suburbia, as well as for white middle-class 
students in universities, these texts are becoming a way of gaining 
knowledge of the "others" that satisfies and replaces desire to 
challenge existing frameworks of segregation.6 

As it pacified white constituencies, liberal multiculturalism 
instantiated conditions for misrecognition under which self-identified 
progressive whites could become active constituents for educational 
and municipal policies that exploited and abandoned impoverished 
communities of people of color.7 Thus, the triumphs of 
multiculturalism brought to distraction an active politics of 
transformation. 

In this chapter, taking a cue from Carby, I analyze the canon wars as 
counterinsurgency against the robustly materialist antiracisms of the 
1960s' and 1970s' new social movements, including revolutionary 
nationalisms (Black Power, the American Indian Movement, Chicano 
nationalism), the third-world Left, the Asian American civil rights 
movement, black lesbian feminism, and women-of-color feminism. By 
the early 1960s, the facade of racial-liberal hegemony had begun to 
crack. In the wake of disappointments surrounding the passage of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 and what Martin Luther King Jr. called "the 
death of the Great Society on the killing fields of Vietnam," large 
numbers of people rejected the Cold War civil rights compromise. Its 
framework of legal equality, possessive individualism, and multiracial 
U.S. nationalism appeared inadequate for countering endemic 
racialized urban poverty and the continued denial of self- 
determination to economically immobile communities of color. The 
radical impulses of the long civil rights era, not beginning, ending, nor 
contained by racial liberalism, resurfaced strongly in new race-based 
social movements that actively rejected the cultural normativity. Cold 
War Americanism, and restricted liberal political horizons constituting 
sufficient antiracism for the U.S. state. Such movements stressed 
instead an antiracism focused on psychic decolonization, the creation 
of nonexploitative ethico-economic orders, third world-aligned 
internationalism, and new powers for new collectivities. 

An idea of culture as powerful and transformative was key to many of 
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the post-1964 movements, as recent scholarship has demonstrated. 
Robin Kelley, for example, has tracked the "freedom dreams" of the 
"black radical imagination" through black Marxism, surrealism, black 
feminism, and other domains, reconstructing an idea of culture as a 
domain for practices of autonomy and meaning making beyond post- 
Keynesian frameworks.8 Similarly, James Smethhurst has emphasized 
the inseparability of Black Arts visions of self-determination from 
Black Power politics in his recent study of black literary nationalism, 
and Cynthia Young has described the U.S. third-world Left as "the 
fusing of cultural production and political activism."9 Roderick 
Ferguson and Grace Kyungwon Hong have also stressed the 
importance of culture to the epistemic-cognitive-political activism of 
women-of-color and black lesbian feminisms, which sought to hollow 
out the dualisms and normativities that unified interlocking systems of 
racialization, heteropatriarchy, and capitalism.10 Such thinking 
proceeded from a definition of culture as a materializing social process, 
productive of relatively permanent forms of value, economy, meaning, 
and distributions of goods and resources. For radical antiracisms both 
cultural and political activism were seen as the practice of liberation, of 
bringing a transformed world into concrete being by performatively 
(re)constituting communal life. 

Perhaps the most profound material cultural activism of the period 
was the insurgencies that took place on college campuses in the late 
1960s and 1970s. Demands for third-world colleges. Black and ethnic 
studies departments. La Raza studies, Asian American studies, and 
Native American studies were attempts to seize the authorizing power 
of the university as a massive racializing institution where knowledge 
was produced, validated, and bound to effective power. Transforming 
universities was seen as key to liberation struggles as "students 
revolted against an education designed to create in them a pliant 
workforce and demanded a third-world college attentive to their 
working-class, raced communities."11 Instead, they demanded open 
admissions for nonwhite students, the validation of the new 
knowledges produced by social movements, autonomy for black and 
ethnic studies faculty and students, and an education relevant to the 
concerns of marginalized communities. 

From the 1970s to the early 1990s, universities, especially public 
universities, were extremely contestatory institutions. On the one 
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hand, universities were still charged, at least rhetorically, with working 
toward the goals of Keynesian times: to prepare the largest possible 
numbers of students for participatory democracy and full 
employment. On the other hand, the economic downturn of 1973 to 
1975 was also the beginning of the massive transformation of U.S. 
universities into one of the central institutions that recalibrated the 
state, capital, and the citizenry for post-Keynesian times. Increasingly 
throughout the 1980s, universities changed their human and 
knowledge outputs, refocusing on producing professional-managerial 
classes that were required for the new economy (i.e., free markets, 
multinational corporations, and development) and on producing 
knowledge and research that were capitalizable for globalizing 
industrial, financial, and information economies. While universities 
prepared the members of marginalized groups they deemed most 
valuable for incorporation into multiracial managerial classes, they 
generally left the largest numbers of marginalized communities to the 
abandonments of deindustrialization and resegregation and the 
downsizing of government mechanisms for maintaining social safety 
nets and rebalancing wealth. 

For this new dispensation U.S. universities needed to produce 
knowledge about racial difference, but not for the same ends as the 
student movements. Rather, the essential function of the university in 
this period was to make minoritized difference work for post- 
Keynesian times—to produce, validate, certify, and affirm racial 
difference in ways that augmented, enhanced, and developed state- 
capital hegemony rather than disrupted it. To this end, English 
departments and discourses of literary multiculturalism did the lion's 
share of the work, socializing students as multicultural subjects, 
commodifying racialized culture, setting terms of social solidarity, and 
generating knowledges about racial difference within a liberal- 
multicultural framework, framing race as a matter of identity, 
recognition, and representation. 

Considered from the point of view of a material politics of knowledge, 
the primary effect of the canon wars of the 1980s and 1990s was 
executing a counterinsurgency against the new knowledges produced 
by social movements. In particular, the canon wars made it easy to 
misinterpret, misdiagnose, and even miss altogether the importance of 
culture as a materially transformative force. Instead, preoccupation 
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with the canon debates framed discussions of culture, literature, and 
race in an exclusively pluralist framework. Generally, scholars narrated 
the canon debates as a battle between irreconcilable antagonists. In one 
corner were Great Books advocates, who defended excellence against 
mediocrity and national unity against cultural relativism. In the other 
corner were institutional projects to integrate universities and curricula 
based on the premise that our common culture was a multicultural one 
where all constituencies deserved representation. Seen from another 
angle, however, both of these visions competed within pluralism, with 
canon defenders advocating for an assimilative pluralism and canon 
integrationists for a positive pluralism. What they had in common was 
what most foreclosed the material cultural activism of radical 
antiracisms. Pluralism restricts permissible antiracism to forms that 
assent to U.S. nationalism and normal politics and prioritize 
individualism and property rights over collective social goals. It 
reduces culture to aesthetics and then overvalorizes aesthetic culture 
by ascribing an agency to it separable from and superior to social, 
political, and economic forces. 

Thus, literary studies was key to making liberal multiculturalism 
official antiracism's second phase. The productiveness of concepts of 
literature and literary value for the racial project of liberal 
multiculturalism—and the importance of universities for conditioning 
large numbers of young people into the dominant racial order— 
explained the otherwise baffling amount of national attention given to 
literature and English departments during the canon debates. As 
Bethany Bryson noted in Making Multiculturalism: Boundaries and 
Meaning in U.S. English Departments, during the culture wars "the 
Cultural Left and Cultural Right ... shared an extraordinary premise: 
that every time an English teacher put together a reading list, the 
future of the nation hung in balance." 12 

Construals of literary value that effaced antiracist radicalisms 
simultaneously produced a weak cultural pluralism that was in sync 
with post-Keynesian times. As multicultural ideas of integration, 
representation, and recognition in culture (the last narrowly construed 
as aesthetics) became the horizon for knowing race and antiracism, 
they deflected attention from the devastating and accelerating 
consequences of private capital's economic prerogatives for black and 
brown lives. It thus became possible for multiculturalism to become a 
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strategy for racial abandonment.13 Multicultural literature as a 
metaphor for a benign and inclusive multiracial America provided a 
loose sense of social solidarity that made it possible not to recognize or 
know the vectors of effective racialized power in the 1980s and 1990s, 
from the growing racialized inequality in economy, resources, and 
governance caused by deindustrialization and white flight to the 
advent of hyperpolicing of urban black communities. 

Yet radical antiracist thinking and activism, although suppressed and 
disorganized, never disappeared. The real task is recovering the 
genealogy of a race radicalism that was always there but was actively 
misrecognized by liberal-multicultural uses of multicultural literature 
in order to seal the deal on the universality and fairness of pluralist 
visions. My recovery of this genealogy begins with a reading of Toni 
Cade Bambara's Those Bones Are Not My Child, a novel about the 
black community in Atlanta during the Atlanta youth murders of July 
1979 to April 1981 that centers on the fictionalized experiences of one 
missing boy's family. Bambara's novel is particularly suited for 
tracking a genealogy of radical antiracism because Bambara as an 
author exemplified the tradition of material cultural activism that 
emerged out of the new social movements. A major figure in Black 
Power, black feminism, and women-of-color feminism, Bambara 
described herself as a "community scribe" and writing literature as the 
work of linking critical consciousness to social forces to foster "desire 
for a future as a sane, whole, governing people."14 She began writing 
Those Bones Are Not My Child in 1979, the first year of missing and 
murdered children. During this time she was on the ground, living, 
working, and organizing inside the affected neighborhoods of black 
Atlanta, where by then she had lived for half a decade. Bambara 
worked on the novel for fifteen years, until her death in 1995, through 
the period of counterinsurgency against social movements and the rise 
of neoconservatism and liberal multiculturalism.15 

Those Bones Are Not My Child can be read as an activist artifact from 
the late 1970s to the mid-1990s, a kind of Eighteenth Brumaire of the 
disabling of progressive black struggle and oppositional antiracisms 
and, paradoxically, of their displaced continuation. Bambara's novel 
represents the circumstances of the Atlanta youth murders in a way 
that provides a system of reference and meaning to analyze the losses 
of the entire culture wars period; to learn to talk about the 
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abandonments of liberal multiculturalism; and to imagine the people, 
thinking, events, relationships, desires, pasts, and coalitions from 
which new empowered collectivities for revolutionary change might 
come. The title. Those Bones Are Not My Child, rejects the settlements 
of the 1980s and early 1990s; it refuses to not know and is unwilling to 
lay to rest the gruesome evidence that people were not allowed to live 
and were made to die according to design. This chapter's second 
epigraph, from the novel's prologue, is spoken by a mother who 
refuses to accept the substitution of anybody's skeleton for her living 
child, in defiance of the community's desire to trade a fait accompli for 
the serenity of disengagement. The passage bespeaks the novel's 
preoccupation with documenting the remains of fragmented social 
activism and exposing the racially organized sacrifice of some for the 
prosperity, security, and well-being of others. In the face of 
neoconservative repression and the possibilities for dissociation and 
misrecognition that liberal multiculturalism enabled, the novel served 
as a survival guide for an effective antiracism in the 1980s and 1990s. 
Then and now, the novel's protocol makes it possible to see and work 
to overcome the rift between a rhetorical commitment to equality and 
the material practices that guarantee unequal outcomes. Whether 
readers follow the blueprint that the novel lays out—to "learn to read 
the signs" that give the lie to liberal multiculturalism and then to act in 
accordance with such knowing—is the blank part of the text. 

The Canon Wars as Counterinsurgency against the New Knowledges 
of Race-radical Social Movements 

To understand the canon wars and the way that liberal 
multiculturalism was consolidated through efforts to foreclose race- 
radical materialist antiracisms, we must challenge the perception that 
antiracism has always and everywhere been the same. Antiracisms 
must be thought of, instead, as knowledge-power projects, as ways of 
linking representation and signification to fields of discourse and 
durable forms of social power. Then, a field can be perceived where 
dominant (liberal) and oppositional (radical) traditions of antiracism 
have conflicted and competed with one another in the postwar United 
States. Whereas the liberal variety has conceptualized antiracism as an 
expansion or correction of normal politics within ordinary 
constellations of postwar state-capitalist development, the radical 
variety has seen effective antiracism as something that necessarily 
unsettles normal politics in order to address the constitutive relations 
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between racialization, capitalist development, and liberal freedoms. 
Whereas liberal antiracisms have preserved and expanded the idea 
that property and individual rights are primary—a linkage at the core 
of post-Keynesian state-capital settlements—radical antiracisms have 
called this idea into question. 

Dominant or official antiracisms have privileged culture by endowing 
it with the power to fix prejudice and other human elements that can 
mar U.S. state and social institutions, which are otherwise taken to be 
perfectly sound. For radical antiracisms, however, culture does not just 
have the ability to mold human behaviors and attitudes, rather culture 
is a name for a dynamic-moving base of epistemology, knowledge, 
social relations, and material forces interlinked and in contention that 
sediment heterogenous and uneven experiences of the everyday. What 
has been at stake for radical antiracist culture work, then, has been to 
remake the culture of racialized liberal-capitalist democracy to make 
possible, imaginable, and sustainable new expressions of materialism, 
personhood, institutional power, and collective experience. 

Considered from this point of view, we can understand the first, 
insurgent phase of the civil rights movement to be a prime example of 
race-radical cultural activism. Indeed, challenging the white 
supremacist and segregationist status quo in the United States would 
have been impossible without challenging the preconditions and limits 
that structured normal politics. Although actions like boycotts, sit-ins, 
and protest marches have usually been misrecognized as people 
wielding conventional economic or political power, such actions, in 
fact, radically pressed upon the normal conditions of the liberal- 
capitalist racial state. They placed the human rights and dignity of 
African Americans and a vision of an abundant life for all above the 
peace of the state and the rights of private property and the individual. 
Bus boycotts, department store sit-ins, and protests of segregated 
private clubs, for example, took on the sanctity of private property and 
exposed the perniciousness of public/private distinctions. They 
asserted, in effect, that putatively private interests—how to run a 
business, to whom to sell a home, who could join a club—represented 
public concerns and consolidations of social wealth over which 
everyone had oversight, customers and owners, members and 
nonmembers alike. Similarly, the demand to desegregate public 
facilities, schools, and employment represented a radical call to share 
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the subsidies that the government had been providing to white people 
under the cover of protecting, serving, and educating the public. 
Manning Marable has described this radical call as the politicization of 
black life, an idea that captures two results of the radical political- 
cultural organizing during the civil rights era: (1) the extraordinary 
revaluing of black life and (2) the successful politicizing of the 
racialized everyday to the degree that racial justice sometimes 
appeared to be a more compelling social interest than did individual 
freedoms. 16 Such accomplishments shed new light on opponents' 
tendency to attack the civil rights movement as communist: in its 
fullest articulation the civil rights movement was a collective way of 
acting in the world that did threaten the apotheosis of property rights 
and rampant individualism, the so-called American way of life. 

The Cold War civil rights compromise made it possible, however, to 
misrecognize the antiracist materialism and materialist cultural 
activism of the civil rights movement. In fact. Cold War racial 
liberalism had already accomplished a stunning transfer by attaching 
antiracist value to the defense of U.S. liberal capitalism. Whereas 
insurgent civil rights political-cultural activism made visible the 
constitutive role of racialization in capitalist development and the 
formulation and exercise of liberal freedoms, the Cold War civil rights 
compromise esteemed equal opportunity to compete and possessive 
individualism as the very basis and definition of racial freedom. 17 

When the radical material cultural activism of the early insurgent 
phase of the civil rights movement is recognized, the social movements 
of the late 1960s and the 1970s can be seen as the civil rights 
movement's resurgence and renewal. We can then recognize Black 
Power, the third-world Left, women-of-color feminism, American 
Indian sovereignty and other movements as important and robust, 
even though their efforts were always under siege and partially 
undone. Although incompatible nationalist, internationalist, feminist, 
masculinist, and queer currents crosscut these social movements, each 
articulated antiracisms that prioritized collective thriving, material 
well-being, and self-determination above liberal-capitalist democracy 
as usual. 

Importantly, all conceptualized culture as powerful and materially 
transformative. Literature, art, performance, publication, street protest. 
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and any kind of cultural happening were understood to be means not 
merely for envisioning liberation but for practicing it. Rejecting Cold 
War civil rights and inspired by decolonization, such movements were 
interested in how cultural processes at the level of language, subject 
formation, and community building could transform material 
conditions. Artistic expression and culture work were to reeducate 
individuals for self-determination by shifting grids of social 
intelligibility to make clear the repressive qualities of the everyday and 
to provide possibilities for conjuring a more just ethico-political- 
economic order. 

James Smethhurst has provided a sense of what prioritizing artistic 
culture as the practice of self-determination looked like on the ground 
for Black Power/Black Arts: a blurring between artists and activists, 
artistic and political activity, with people coming together in study 
groups, writing workshops, street gatherings, and political meetings to 
discuss a black aesthetic, think about gender relations and sexuality, or 
get a politician elected. 18 Though not dogmatically anticapitalist, free 
schools and free school-lunch programs spun out of a sense that black 
collective action entailed an alternative ethico-economic order. Culture 
work in particular was to enable new sociopolitical forms. Thus, the 
largest black political convention of the period, the Congress of African 
Peoples in Atlanta, opened in 1975 with a reading of Amiri Baraka's 
poem "It's Nation-Time." Conversely, poetry and fiction anthologies 
key to the Black Arts movement, such as Black Fire and The Black 
Woman, included essays for political education and debate.19 

Perhaps the most powerful attempt to seize the material potential of 
culture and knowledge production was the black and ethnic studies 
movements, which grew out of revolutionary nationalisms and the 
surge for critical multiculturalism in primary and secondary schools. 
The goal was to transform U.S. universities—massive racializing 
institutions that strongly coordinated the production of knowledge to 
effective social power—so that instead of indoctrinating students into 
white culture and the status quo, they might radicalize them and come 
to work in the interest of the working class and communities of color. 
To this end, students sought to broaden access to universities, to 
validate new knowledges, and to make ending racial inequality a 
practical (not merely rhetorical) aim of university education. As James 
Lee has summarized, the goal of the ethnic studies movement was not 
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to make curricula more inclusive or to voice unacknowledged 
identities; rather, "students revolted against an education designed to 
create in them a pliant technical workforce and demanded a third- 
world college attentive to their working-class, raced communities."20 
Black and ethnic studies movements across the country formed from 
coalitions among student groups, neighboring communities, and 
antiracist activists. At some universities, such as San Francisco State 
College and Cornell University, white students, viewing black and 
ethnic studies as a movement against racism, participated vigorously 
in boycotts of classes and campus building takeovers. By the early 
1970s more than five hundred black and ethnic studies programs had 
been founded on university campuses. 

Of all the radical antiracist movements born in the period, women-of- 
color feminism was arguably the most committed to harnessing the 
material power of literary cultural activism, which is connected to the 
fact that of all these movements the contradictions between women-of- 
color feminism and the U.S. Cold War state were the sharpest. As 
Ferguson reminds us, revolutionary nationalisms shared with liberal 
state ideologies an investment in heteropatriarchal discourses and sex 
and gender regulation.21 Second-wave feminism also had class and 
racial investments in the state's normal functioning. Black lesbian and 
women-of-color feminism arose, however, out of an intersectional 
analysis of interlocking systems of oppression, including the relations 
between racial procedures, gender and sex regulation, and the 
exploitative forces of global capitalism. In the words of the Combahee 
River Collective Statement: "We are actively committed to struggling 
against racial, sexual, heterosexual and class oppression and see as our 
particular task the development of an integrated analysis and practice 
based upon the fact that the major systems of oppression are 
interlocking. The synthesis of these oppressions creates the conditions 
of our lives."22 

Because of this concern with how structural social and material 
processes subjectified women of color—that is, how aggregative and 
exploitative procedures of race, class, gender, and sexual regulation 
were experienced as the concrete realities of life—black lesbian and 
women-of-color feminism were strongly committed to culture as a site 
of material struggle. As Grace Flong has put it, women-of-color 
feminism "seized upon the imaginative function of literature and 
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culture for different ends [than the nation-state], revealing and 
intervening into the dynamics of power that subtend knowledge 
production."23 In fact, the most nationally visible enunciation of 
women-of-color feminism coalesced around the production and 
circulation of This Bridge Called My Back: Writings by Radical Women 
of Color (1981), a seminal anthology of activist analysis in the form of 
literature, poetry, autobiography, and political essays.24 Insofar as it 
was a literary anthology. This Bridge did not belong to literary 
traditions arising out of aesthetics, American literature, or race novels. 
Rather, it arose out of the material politics of knowledge that engaged 
1970s social movements. In part, it was a product of the black and 
ethnic studies movement, and was evidence of its partial success and 
institutionalization. The editors of This Bridge, Gloria Anzaldua and 
Cherrte Moraga, compiled and wrote many of the selections for the 
anthology while teaching part time at San Francisco State College's 
School of Ethnic Studies in the 1970s and early 1980s. 

The functions and values that women-of-color feminism ascribed to 
literature stood in sharp contrast to the notions of literary value that 
emerged out of the canon debates and stabilized liberal 
multiculturalism as a regime of official antiracism. This Bridge has 
often been misread as an expression of racialized female identity. In 
fact, the anthology fused political, cultural, and social activism, and the 
first sense of literary value that emerged from it was the use of the 
project of collective writing to constitute women of color as a 
community of friendship and solidarity, a political movement, and a 
new subject position, "something else to be."25 The editors and 
contributors to This Bridge proceeded from the concept of a two-way 
articulation between the empirical and the epistemological and saw 
that identity emerged as an unstable subject position subject to 
constant re-creation, with changing empirical possibilities and 
epistemological tendencies. 

The value of the stories the women told in the anthology's pages came 
from the meaning the stories revealed and/or created about how 
procedures of race, class, gender, sexuality, and other modes of 
constituting identity categories as differential interlocked in action 
with one another to shape the material and psychic infrastructure of 
women's lives. Whereas Western knowledges could not readily grasp 
these processes, relying as they have on implicit conceptions of 
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individuals as autonomous and abstract, analysis in a literary mode, 
committed to respecting the singularity of the text's protocol, could 
make such exploitative processes visible by giving over singular 
representations of women's experiences to the hearing of the specific 
reader. Thus, as Moraga wrote in the introduction, "The materialism in 
this book lives in the flesh of these women's lives," in how life was 
lived, for example, by a historically situated Nisei woman in San 
Francisco (Genny Lim) or a mixed-blood Menominee poet raised in an 
urban community away from the reservation (Chrystos).26 

The act of anthologizing women of color's experiences was collective 
making and politicizing. It turned experience into a mode of analysis, a 
basis for "a theory in the flesh ... where the physical realities of our 
lives—our skin color, land, or concrete we grew upon, our sexual 
longings—all fuse to create a politics born of necessity."27 This Bridge 
Called My Back, then, was an expression of women-of-color feminism 
as a political movement by virtue of its being an act of the writerly 
imagination conceived as social practice. On one level, this was 
manifest in the anthology's focus on the actual and evolving relations 
among its editors and contributors. Anzaldua, Moraga, Barbara Smith, 
Beverly Smith, Chrystos, Jo Carillo, Genny Lim, and others signaled to 
one another in their contributions, revealing how the process of 
creating an anthology made them into a collective that also opened 
itself to the imagination, identification, commitment, and organization 
of other women of color. 

A strong sense of literature as collective making, movement making, 
and world making can also be seen in Toni Cade Bambara's foreword 
to This Bridge: 

How I cherish this collection of cables, esoesses, conjurations and fusile 
missies. Its motive force. Its gathering us-in-ness. Its midwifery of 
mutually wise understandings. Its promise of autonomy and 
community. ... 

Blackfoot amiga Nisei hermana Down Home up Souf Sistuh sister El 
Barrio suburbia Korean The BronxLakota Menominee 
CubanaChinesePuertriquena reservation Chicana campanera 

... [Tjhough the initial motive ... may have been to protest, complain 
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or explain to white feminists ... prior allegiances and priorities that 
supercede their invitations to coalesce on their terms ... the process of 
examining that would-be alliance awakens us to new tasks ... 


and a new connection: US 

and a new set of recognitions: US 
a new site of accountability: US 

a new source of power: US. (vi) 


In describing This Bridge's poetry, fiction, and essay as "cables," 
"essoeses" (SOSs), and "missies" (more powerful than missives), 
Bambara casts them as urgent, forceful communications in a time of 
upheaval. Addressee and receiver are narrativized as cocombatants on 
psychic and worldly levels. She names the contributors using terms of 
relation ("amiga," "sister"), with a situated, colloquial tongue (using 
Spanish, black English), and with a kind of specificity and hybridity 
that belies the easy categorizations of multicultural pluralism and 
cultural nationalisms alike ("BronxLakota," "amiga Nisei hermana"), 
suggesting nonreductive alliances. The collective constitutes an "US" 
that was emphatically not the United States. Instead, this "US" was a 
pronoun, an intimate self-naming, powerful as a collective for itself. 
Bambara went on to rename this "the possibility of several million 
women refusing the numbers game inherent in 'minority'" (vi). 

The idea of a "new set of recognitions" linked with a "new source of 
power" gestured toward another value ascribed to literature by 
women-of-color feminism. For Marx in Capital, in order to be made 
over from a victim of exploitation to an agent of production, workers 
needed to grasp the singularity of labor power as a commodity whose 
use produced value. For women-of-color feminism, according to This 
Bridge, historical agency was to come from dialogic listening, that is, 
from learning a habit of relating to others without epistemic violence. 
Fiterature could help to train the reflexes for establishing ethical 
relations, even as it translated women's desire to know one another 
into a political force. As Bambara wrote in the foreword, "This Bridge 
can get us there. Can coax us into the habit of listening to each other 
and learning each other's ways of seeing and being" (vii). Bambara 
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then used poetic technique to provide historico-mythic precedents for 
listening among women of color that were simultaneously 
epistemologically resituating and a form of political agency: 

[Women of color will hear each other] as we heard each other in Fran 
Beale's Third World Women's Alliance newspaper. ... As we heard 
each other in that rainbow attempt under the auspices of the IFCO 
years ago. And way before that when Chinese, Mexican, and African 
women in this country saluted each other's attempts to form protective 
leagues. And before that when New Orleans African women and 
Yamassee and Yama-crow women went into the swamps to meet with 
the Filipino wives of "draftee" and "defectors" during the so called 
French and Indian War. And when members of the maroon 
communities and women of the long lodge held council together while 
the Seminole Wars raged. And way before that ... when we mothers of 
the yam, of the rice, of the maize, of the plantain sat together in a circle 
... knowing how to focus, (viii) 

Bambara's utopic, archeological excavations of moments of hearing 
bespoke an irreducible place for imaginative work in radical social 
movements, whose work was constantly undone yet might be 
creatively redone. 

Thus, literature's value came from its utility in community making 
among women of color; in the practice of intersectional analysis of the 
racial, class, sexual, and gender dimensions of the lives of women of 
color; and in the kinds of accountability, reciprocity, and power it made 
possible. For these reasons Moraga and Anzaldua could envision This 
Bridge as a "revolutionary tool falling into the hands of people of all 
colors." Yet the editors and contributors to the anthology never 
confused reading and writing literature with politically and socially 
transformative action. As Bambara wrote, "Quite frankly. This Bridge 
needs no Foreword. It is the Afterward that'll count. The coalitions of 
women determined to be a danger to our enemies. ... The work: To 
make revolution irresistible" (viii). Anzaldua's introduction to the 1983 
edition echoed these sentiments: "[T]oda palabra es ruido si no esta 
acompanada de accion ... all words are noise unless accompanied with 
action" (iv). 

In contrast, the canon wars made it easy to misrecognize literature as 
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accomplished social and political transformation and used a 
preoccupation with literary culture to marginalize antiracist 
materialisms. During and after the canon wars, it was possible to read 
This Bridge simply as ethnic literature of dubious quality, valuable as 
representative expressions of the truth of racialized female lives. The 
canon debates and putative triumph of liberal multiculturalism made 
it possible to think that ideas of identity, knowing, and culture coming 
out of women-of-color feminism—ideas of self-determination, 
accountability, and the understanding of multiple vectors of 
oppression—were merely the same as positive pluralism: respect for 
multiple identities conceived as cultural property. Such 
counterinsurgency also made it possible to use literary 
multiculturalism as a tool to officialize liberal multiculturalism in 
extraliterary domains. 

The canon wars were not fundamentally a scholarly debate; rather, the 
scholarly conflict they staged was a political battle conducted in the 
register of academe. On the one hand, neoconservatives used the work 
of politically sympathetic scholars such as Allan Bloom to hijack the 
Great Books tradition, originally constituted to revitalize general 
education at the University of Chicago in the 1930s. They attached it to 
a new color-blind defense of white power, itself harnessed to augment 
the political power of certain tendencies within the Republican Party in 
the Reagan era. On the other hand, university administrators 
represented multiculturalism to be an instrument of integration, 
representation, and recognition in line with the centrist politics of the 
Democratic Party (and the cultural ideology of transnational 
capitalism). Although outside the university the canon wars may have 
enabled Republicans and Democrats to bond with constituencies and 
achieve political gains, inside the university the canon wars mostly 
enabled liberal multiculturalism to defeat critical multiculturalism and 
to reshape the new knowledges produced by social movements into 
forms able to accommodate post-Keynesian social and economic 
imperatives. 

Despite being cast as antagonists to one another. Great Books 
advocates and liberal multiculturalists had much in common that 
obscured (and thus diminished) the intellectual activism of radical 
antiracist movements. Importantly, both sides of the debate 
overvalorized and undertheorized literature in order to consolidate 
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themselves ideologically. In doing so, each made literature central to its 
racial projects—the strategies through which each linked 
representations of racial dynamics to organizations of power and 
resources—creating different architectures that supported nonidentical 
systems of white privilege. In constructing the Great Books as the 
repository of the best thinking of the world's greatest souls, 
neoconservatives cast the prestige of white culture and the privileges 
of traditional elites to be meritocratic. Similarly, by making 
multicultural literature a metaphor for a just America, liberal 
multiculturalists provided cultural solutions for racialized economic 
and social disorders that legitimated white privilege and consolidated 
class power behind a mosaic vision of multicultural inclusiveness and 
equal recognition. In addition, the dissenting sides of the debate 
amounted to competing positions within pluralism: on one side was a 
vision of assimilative pluralism that represented a Western tradition as 
the common culture of the nation; on the other side was a positive 
pluralism that portrayed America's common culture as a uniquely 
multicultural one. Both centered the unity and stability of the U.S. 
nation-state in ways that excluded or marginalized culture and politics 
stressing self-determination and autonomy as necessary for material 
and political equity. In either case, social solidarity was imagined in a 
way that did not interfere with post-Keynesian divestments of state 
accountability for material well-being, keeping people of color out of 
Keynesian contracts and beginning to hollow out such contracts for 
whites. 

Great Books discourse attacked and misrepresented the knowledges 
produced by new social movements in a manner that provided the 
terms for liberal multicultural "solutions." In this case, "Great Books 
discourse" refers mostly to the work of scholars such as Allan Bloom, 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr. Dinesh D'Souza, and Roger Kimball, whose 
popular books became neoconservative manifestos in the 1980s and 
1990s. The term assimilative pluralism indicates, in reference to the 
Great Books position, a pluralism that recognized the existence of 
irreducibly diverse social groups within the nation-state yet among 
these groups evaluated one to be superior and, thus, to count as a 
standard or ideal. The defense of the Great Books as the standard for 
excellence (of spirit, humanity, knowledge, tradition) used literature to 
leverage the social crisis of civil rights desegregation into terms for a 
new assimilationism, which consequently made possible a new 
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acceptable elitism, a restructuring of dominance. 

Great Books constructed its own ideological coherence by 
misrepresenting the knowledge content of social movements as a kind 
of antiknowledge, simply the politicized opinions of separatists 
promoting racial pride and the destruction of the nation. They used the 
language of fascism to characterize the movement for black and ethnic 
studies as an assault against the university and democracy. Allan 
Bloom, for example, dramatized the movement for Black studies at 
Cornell as a military coup, while Arthur Schlesinger attacked the 
American Indian sovereignty movement as a "cult of ethnicity." Great 
Books positions defended from such attacks the universal and 
apolitical nature of the Western canon of classical texts, imbuing them 
not only with moral and intellectual authority but also with the 
capacity to guarantee national unity and human progress. Any 
endeavors to expand or alter the canon—indeed, even to recognize the 
value of minoritized or non-Western knowledge systems—was seen as 
an attempt to misuse pseudoknowledge for political and divisive ends. 
In an example from the Disuniting of America, Schlesinger scoffed at 
New York State teaching guidelines that correctly recognized the 
Haudenosaunee political system as one of the inspirations for the U.S. 
Constitution: "How many [experts on the American Constitution] have 
ever heard of this system? Whatever influence the Iroquois 
confederation may have had on the framers of the Constitution was 
marginal."28 He went on to insinuate that what was not marginal was 
the influence of the Iroquois lobby on the New York state legislature.29 
Such arguments mandated that knowledge be apolitical and that 
anything political by definition was devoid of knowledge content. 

Liberal multiculturalism also constructed its ideological coherence by 
misrepresenting new social movements, but in contrast to the Great 
Books position, liberal multiculturalism supported some social 
movements' goals while constraining permissible knowledges to 
positive cultural pluralism. Positive pluralism in this case means a 
pluralism that celebrated the coexistence and irreducible diversity of 
different social groups within the nation-state. When discussing liberal 
multiculturalism as the other side of the canon debates, an important 
asymmetry must be remembered. Specifically, this side was not 
represented by scholars such as Bloom and Schlesinger and their high- 
profile manifestos but by a discourse of the center, an institutional 
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project to integrate universities and curricula that upheld the idea that 
the U.S. common culture was a multicultural one. When individual 
scholars did come forward as supporters of a multicultural canon, they 
were likely to be scholars with deeper commitments to critical than to 
liberal multiculturalism who nonetheless defended some aspects of 
liberal multiculturalism in order to preserve footholds for more radical 
scholarship or to repel neoconservative inroads (e.g., Paul Lauter, John 
Guillory, Henry Louis Gates Jr. and Hortense Spillers). 

Liberal-multicultural discourse was similar to Great Books discourse in 
that it rhetorically separated political power from intellectual power. 
Yet it affirmed the right of racialized communities to wield both, even 
as it policed the boundaries and disguised the force relations that 
determined the permissible content of politics and knowledge. This 
meant, for example, that liberal multiculturalists, in responding to 
Schlesinger's disdain for the influence of the Haudenosaunee League 
on the U.S. Constitution, argued for the right of American Indian 
people to have political and cultural representation within the U.S. 
polity and educational systems. This defense at once dematerialized 
the work of communities and scholars to recover specific and diverse 
concepts of sovereignty emerging out of Native contexts and erased 
conflicts that emerged over definitions of sovereignty in putative 
government-to-government relations between the United States and 
American Indian nations. 

One of the most successful mechanisms for institutionalizing literary 
multiculturalism in the early 1990s was the first edition of The Heath 
Anthology of American Literature. A conflict between liberal and 
critical multiculturalism can be excavated within the project of The 
Heath Anthology itself.30 Its editors were by and large committed to 
the intellectual and political projects of what Paul Lauter, the 
anthology's chief editor, called "the 1968 movements." Yet what the 
anthology actually represented was perhaps the best liberal 
institutionalization of critical multiculturalism (by this I mean that the 
volume's liberal-multicultural transcodings sometimes preserved the 
legibility of a more radical multicultural context). The fact that this 
paradox continues into the present is apparent from the tagline for the 
latest and sixth edition of The Heath Anthology (2008): "Continuing to 
revolutionize the way American literature is taught."31 The strange 
temporality of a continuing revolution results from misrepresenting 
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(liberal) reform as epochal (radical) transformation. 

The Heath Anthology differed greatly from This Bridge Called My 
Back in terms of its intent and the imagined community called forth by 
it. Though perhaps obvious, it is important to note in the shift from 
This Bridge to The Heath Anthology a shift from reading literature as a 
strategy for unsettling the normal politics of racial capitalist modernity 
to reading literature to experience in the aesthetic realm the ideal 
fulfillment of such normal politics. If the intent of reading literature in 
This Bridge was to diagnose power in terms of how interlocking 
oppressions targeted subject formation in order to strengthen a 
women-of-color movement, positive pluralism proposed reading 
literature to be an effective strategy to recognize and unify the multiple 
cultures of the U.S. nation. According to its introduction, the purpose 
of The Heath Anthology was to "truly [display] the enormous richness 
of the cultures of America."32 In place of literature as the practice of 
self-determination, readers got representation. The "principle of 
selection" Lauter described for the anthology was "to represent as fully 
as possible the varied cultures of the United States. ... To convey this 
diversity, we have included ... material by 109 women of all races, 25 
individual Native American authors (as well as 17 texts from tribal 
origins), 53 African-Americans, 13 Hispanics ... and 9 Asian- 
Americans" (l:xxxvi). This numbers game reified the sense of the 
political that neoconservative Great Books discourse employed when it 
accused Black and ethnic studies of politicizing literature. It also 
obfuscated the political-cultural work of radical antiracisms that tried 
to expand the scope of the political beyond electoral politics to include, 
for example, economic organization, subject formation, and the politics 
of knowledge. 

The narrowing of what counted as political was also apparent in the 
anthology's staging of identity and agency. Though it did not portray 
American identity to be regulative and universal. The Heath 
Anthology did center white readers by making it a priority to grant 
them "access to diverse voices" (2:1764). Giving priority to white 
people as political agents who exercised their politics by choosing to 
"read a novel by a Native American writer, and thereby learn about the 
frustrations of living within that culture" (2:1764) correlated with 
overvalorizing the politics of literature because both foregrounded 
pluralist teaching for tolerance. Hence, the anthology at one point 
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described the goal of antiracist social movements to be winning "the 
power to define literary form and value" and celebrated the 1980s, 
which might otherwise be seen as a period of racial abandonment, as 
the "time of the radical pluralization of the American literary 
tradition" (2:1769). In this way. The Heath Anthology substitutes a 
politics of representation for political materialism savvy to the cultural 
work of revising the social text through discursive intervention in the 
manner of women-of-color feminism. 

Whereas Great Books advocates misfigured the epistemo-intellectual 
work of radical antiracist social movements through attack and 
ridicule, liberal multiculturalism obscured such practices by 
supporting and misrepresenting them. For example, the anthology 
placed women-of-color feminism within the politics of pluralism, 
miscasting it as merely ethnic self-expression. In the following passage, 
Gloria Anzaldua, the coeditor of This Bridge, came across less as a 
movement intellectual than as a spokesperson for the therapeutic value 
of literary pluralism: "According to Anzaldua, 'What validates us as 
human beings validates us as writers.' She urges people to express 
their beliefs and their individuality through the act of 
writing" (2:1765). 

The competition between Great Books and liberal multiculturalism 
during the canon wars policed the terms by which race as a material 
activity of cultural agency became politically mobilized. Restricting 
race and antiracism to a pluralist framework, either assimilative 
pluralism or positive pluralism, made it possible to disconnect political 
economy from racial justice. It also constructed a common framework 
for competing racial projects that easily articulated with the 1980s 
dismantling of the Keynesian bargain. 

The fact that "the word 'multiculturalism' became a pseudonym for 
canon expansion" during the 1980s and early 1990s affirmed the 
importance of literary studies as the chief producer and transmitter of 
liberal-multicultural ideologies at U.S. universities.33 Literary studies 
socialized future members of the professional-managerial class into 
progressive constituencies for regressive public policies and a grossly 
unequal system of global capital accumulation. That is, it taught them 
to perceive themselves as antiracist and multicultural—in line with the 
period's corporate humanism—in a manner that allowed the material 
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conditions for a new apartheid between haves and have nots to 
flourish. Students received pastoral care that integrated liberal- 
multicultural concepts into their sense of self-actualization and 
prepared them to manage populations abandoned to the punitive 
effects of post-Keynesian policies. 

Liberal multiculturalism defined a number of protocols for 
multicultural literature, especially in packaged forms of the 
multicultural canon like The Heath Anthology. First, as with race 
novels, liberal multiculturalism identified literature as a means of 
information retrieval. Whereas the identity of the author of race novels 
was secondary for racial liberalism, for liberal multiculturalism the 
author's racialized identity was of utmost importance because 
information retrieval for liberal multiculturalism was tied to 
ideologemes of representativeness, authenticity, and "gaining voice." 
Second, literature was to testify to and teach about the race- 
differentiated history and present of the American experience, 
multiculturally developed. The story was to stay within the bounds of 
a master narrative about the civil rights movement that described the 
triumph of formerly oppressed minorities (symbolically African 
Americans) in defeating racism and gaining individual fulfillment and 
group dignity through full inclusion in American democracy and 
capitalism. Finally, a work of multicultural literature was both an 
example of the value of different racialized cultures and a 
commodified form of racialized cultural property. The idea of culture 
as property, owned by people of color, functioned within a consumer 
economy in which antiracism could be expressed by a desire for 
diversity that consuming racialized cultural property presumptively 
fulfilled. 

Literary studies discourses interpellated white students as 
multicultural subjects within the productive constraints of liberal- 
multicultural antiracist thinking. Because multicultural literature was 
presumed to be authentic, intimate, and representative, white students 
with minimal knowledge of or contact with racialized communities 
could nonetheless presume themselves to have enough familiarity to 
legitimate their managerial-class position. The capacity of books (and 
other cultural commodities) to stand in for people was useful, 
considering the general decline in African American enrollment in 
colleges and universities and the stagnation of an average 89 percent 
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white enrollment at elite institutions. As multicultural literary canons 
became emblematic of the post-civil rights era, reading them became a 
rite of passage, a means to simultaneously honor and participate in 
(the spirit of) social movements. Reading multicultural literature 
allowed white students to perceive themselves as participating in 
antiracist activism in a way, as consumers, that did not antagonize but 
furthered racial capitalism. 

Literary studies discourses also interpellated racialized and non- 
Western students as multicultural subjects within the productive 
constraints of officialized liberal-multicultural antiracism. It instituted 
upon racialized students the capacity to get representation as 
hyphenated Americans (African-American, Asian-American, and so 
on) under terms that required the acceptance of literary 
multiculturalism as authentic and representative of racialized 
communities. This affirmation implied a host of normative 
requirements, including the recognition of diversity as an asset to new 
economic orders and permissible articulations of racialized histories, 
racial consciousness, and how to live and put forward one's African 
Americanness, Asian Americanness, and so forth. As it did for white 
Americans, liberal multiculturalism promoted an aestheticized version 
of material conflict, racialized violence, and cultural activism. 
Crucially, the regulatory address of liberal multiculturalism hailed not 
only racialized students but all racialized communities; in this way, the 
university's influence extended well beyond the walls of academia. 
Members of racialized communities who were not responsible, 
according to liberal-multicultural terms, were subjected to penalties, 
whereas college-educated minorities were placed in a comprador 
relation with other community members, with whose management 
they were charged. 

Although liberal multiculturalism appeared antiracist in contrast to 
Great Books discourse and neoconservatism, it trained Americans to 
come to terms with racial inequality in a manner that allowed a new 
inequality to flourish based on the increasing prerogative of wealth on 
black and brown lives and on the abdication by the state of its role 
under Keynesian policy to remedy adversity. Official antiracism, 
occupied by a position that symbolized racial justice as cultural 
integration, could not take on the racialized consequences of 1980s 
post-Keynesian policies that led to a growing concentration of wealth 
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and class power: the deepening hold of finance over all areas of 
economy and daily life; the state's withdrawal from welfare, education, 
and social services; and increasing public policy for private gain, with 
municipal, state, and federal resources directed toward stimulating 
business rather than securing well-being. Liberal-multicultural 
antiracism cohered well with a post-Keynesian political economy for 
its dissociations, that is, for what it hindered people from knowing and 
doing. Its stress on the full recognition and expression of identity fit 
well with the emphasis on individual freedoms in post-Keynesian 
rhetoric, which helped to disable black activism by splitting off self- 
actualization from social forces arranged in the pursuit of social justice. 
For white people liberal multiculturalism made it possible to know 
and admire the cultural production of people of color, while 
dissociating them from accountability to people themselves. In 
addition, liberal multiculturalism's stress on a mosaic representation of 
many cultures had the tendency to reduce and homogenize racial 
formations. This tendency made it possible to mask the growing class 
inequality internal to black, Latina/o, Asian American, and American 
Indian populations, to tokenize a racialized elite, and to pathologize 
the racialized poor. Importantly, liberal multiculturalism dissociated 
culture work from collective action, since it stressed U.S. national 
cultural harmony and individual expression over an idea of culture as 
a group practice of remaking self and society. 

As James Lee has recounted in Urban Triage, the inner city was an 
obvious sign of racial abandonment in the 1980s that challenged 
multicultural triumphalism and notions of literary resistance.34 In 
Those Bones Are Not My Child, Toni Cade Bambara centered the social 
geography of black Atlanta during the youth murders in a novel that 
can be read as a survival guide for radical materialist antiracist cultural 
activism in the face of liberal multiculturalism's foreclosures. 

Those Bones Are Not My Child as a Survival Guide for Liberal- 
Multicultural Times 

In The Evidence of Things Not Seen, James Baldwin described the 
Atlanta youth murders as a rupture in which invisible yet deadly 
global processes of race, authority, and economy became visible in the 
murdered bodies of precious children from Atlanta's black working- 
class neighborhoods. "The present social and political apparatus 
cannot serve human need," Baldwin wrote. "It is this apprehension 
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that ferments in multitudes today, looking at the bodies of their 
menaced and uselessly slaughtered children, all over this world, in 
Atlanta, and from sea to shining sea."35 Bambara's novel made a 
similar intervention. It represented community activism during the 
murders as the last stand of 1970s social movement organizing in 
urban African American communities and exemplary of the kinds of 
discursive constraints and repressive tactics that in the 1980s drove 
underground the production of antiracist materialist knowledges, 
especially Black Power, third-world Left, and women-of-color feminist 
orientations. In memorializing this moment of shutting down. Those 
Bones paradoxically preserved (and could teach readers about) the 
daily practices that sustained social movements and how people 
integrated subjugated and undersiege knowledges and interpretative 
tendencies into their daily lives. 

Remarking upon the educative and strategic functions of the novel, 
Joyce Ann Joyce proposed using Those Bones as a model for black 
studies. Considering that knowledge production at U.S. universities 
today continues to be fashioned to transmit and implant liberal 
multiculturalism as an official antiracism, we might also propose using 
Those Bones as a model for how to carry on the work of insurgent 
black studies outside the university, even as the contest continues over 
the university as an apparatus for validating knowledge about African 
American communities and racial difference. 

Working inside and outside the university was something Bambara 
did her whole life. During the mid-1960s, when Bambara (working 
inside and outside the Black Arts movement) began to write and 
publish short stories, she was also serving as program director of the 
Colony House Community Center in New York City and teaching in 
the City University of New York's City College Search for Education, 
Elevation, Knowledge (SEEK) program. As an assistant professor at 
Rutgers University (Livingston Campus) from 1969 to 1974, Bambara 
also organized black student groups and arts groups and won a service 
award from Livingston's black community. Bambara moved to Atlanta 
in 1974 to join a thriving Black Arts and black feminist community 
centered around the city's historically black colleges and universities. 
Bambara was a writer in residence at Spelman College (1978-1979), an 
assistant professor of Afro-American studies at Emory (1977), and an 
instructor in the School of Social Work at Atlanta University (1977- 
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1979). Her first position in Atlanta was, however, as writer in residence 
at the Neighborhood Arts Center (1975-1979), whose explicit mission 
was community building through art. During her time in Atlanta, 
Bambara also cofounded Sojourner South, which was an ad hoc 
political coalition of influential black women, and the Southern 
Collective of African American Writers.36 

Bambara experienced the Atlanta youth murders (also known as the 
missing and murdered children case) firsthand, living in the 
neighborhoods from which children were disappearing and being 
herself a mother of a middle school-aged daughter. According to 
biographer Linda Janet Holmes, Bambara deeply “alignfed] herself 
with those confronting the terrorism."37 She participated in street 
patrols, monitored the media, organized, investigated, and made her 
home a relay for community information gathering and dissemination. 
Bambara left Atlanta in 1985 because she saw the opportunities for 
autonomous community work diminishing in the face of corporate 
development and a shift among Atlanta's black leadership toward 
mainstream politics and middle-class values. Bambara continued to 
work on Those Bones throughout the 1980s until her death in 1995, 
during which time the closures Bambara experienced in Atlanta 
became mainstays of a post-civil rights America: neoconservative 
probusiness rhetoric and policy, the declared victories of liberal 
multiculturalism, and the sometimes confusing combination of greater 
mobility for African American middle classes paired with intense 
scapegoating of inner-city African Americans. 

The murders of at least twenty-eight children in Atlanta between 1979 
and 1981, all black and most poor, gave the lie to the post-civil rights 
claim that race was irrelevant in contemporary America. They also 
belied the idea that multiculturalism was the only and the best way to 
organize a racially fair society, because Atlanta, nicknamed "the city 
too busy to hate," represented the success of multiculturalism with its 
significant African American political power and large black middle 
and professional class. The missing and murdered children case led, 
for a time, to a flurry of antiracist organizing that ruptured the racial 
reaction accompanying the rise of Reagan conservatism. The high- 
water mark of this organizing was a Washington, DC, rally that 
brought together parent, labor, civil rights, church, and peace groups in 
the name of protecting children. The opening for antiracist organizing 
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that the Atlanta youth murders afforded seemed to close after Wayne 
Williams, a twenty-three-year-old African American man, was 
convicted of two murders and linked by fiber evidence to most of the 
remaining twenty-six cases.38 Yet the matter was not laid to rest. The 
feeling remained (and has remained) that Williams's conviction was 
rushed to smother the political energies of grassroots organizing, and 
this ambiguity has come to stand for whatever stifles dissent and 
obscures the everyday violence of racialized triage in U.S. cities. 

By 1979, during the first year of the murders, Maynard Jackson, the 
city's first African American mayor, was in his second term, and the 
city of Atlanta had undergone restructuring for entrance into 
globalization. On the one hand, Atlanta had experienced impressive 
economic growth, based on the profits of its financial sector institutions 
and Atlanta-based corporations exporting goods and services to global 
markets. On the other hand, Atlanta's black majority had experienced 
its worst-ever economic conditions, with many people being made 
over into a casual workforce. If by the late 1970s and early 1980s formal 
black empowerment had been achieved in Atlanta, as measured by 
political office holders and the fact that some African Americans were 
able to benefit from the new consolidations of class power, yet during 
the same period Atlanta also housed a distinctly surplus black 
population whose members were consigned to the insecurities of a 
subproletariat. 

Because the social, class, and racial stratification in Atlanta erected 
barriers to communication and because Atlanta's dominant classes 
accepted that black children of the wageless poor would be at times 
subject to violent crime, the city's power structure was slow to 
recognize the beginning of the youth murders. On July 28, 1979, the 
bodies of two young boys, thirteen and fourteen years old, both 
residents of low-income housing projects, were found in the woods 
outside a middle-class black neighborhood in southwestern Atlanta. 
Edward Smith and Alfred James Evans had disappeared separately, 
one last seen at a neighborhood pool, the other on his way to the 
movies. After they had each been missing for about a week, they were 
found within 150 feet of one another, one shot, the other strangled. 
Fourteen-year-old Milton Harvey, who led a comparatively affluent 
life, disappeared about six weeks later while running a bank errand for 
his mother; his body was found after a month near the Atlanta airport. 
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That November, nine-year-old Yusuf Bell, a gifted child living in the 
dilapidated McDaniel-Glenn housing projects, near the Atlanta-Fulton 
County Stadium, agreed to go to the store for an elderly neighbor and 
never returned. Eighteen days later, a janitor found his body stuffed 
into the wall of an abandoned school, just blocks away from his home. 

Yusuf Bell's mother, Camille Bell, previously a foot soldier in the civil 
rights movement, demanded that the city investigate the murders as 
linked. She was ignored, and after many more murders, she joined two 
other mothers of newly murdered children, Venus Taylor and Willie 
Mae Mathis, to form the Committee to Stop Children's Murders 
(STOP). Such collective action on the part of parents and community 
activists eventually forced the city (and later the nation and the world) 
to take notice, spurring the Atlanta police to create a special task force. 
For the next year and a half, until at least April 1981, even under 
curfew and watch, at least once a month and sometimes as frequently 
as once a week children and youth, mostly young boys, would 
disappear while on their way to school or hanging out at a mall 
parking lot or playing in parks. Their bodies would be found weeks or 
even a year later behind dumpsters, under bridges, and in wooded 
areas inside the city limits or outside them in Dekalb County. Their 
bodies would be posed as if sleeping or hastily covered, usually 
washed and redressed. Most were killed by asphyxiation, but many 
were stabbed or died from blows to the head. By the time officials 
claimed to have put a stop to the murders, the official task force list 
recorded thirty deaths, yet community organizations argued that the 
number was closer to one hundred and included a number of grown 
men and women. 

Atlanta's missing and murdered children case brought to light the 
chronic insecurity of black children from economically excluded 
sectors in Atlanta. It also mobilized African Americans in Atlanta to 
take collective action for self-protection and political empowerment. 
Block watches and street patrols formed on nearly every block and in 
housing projects. PTAs and safety organizations drew up safety rules 
for children. Ad hoc groups of neighborhood volunteers walked 
children to and from school. When rumors started circulating that the 
Techwood Homes, a large downtown housing project, would be the 
site of the next abduction, tenants formed a "bat patrol" to defend local 
children. To supplement police efforts, churches and other local 
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organizations launched searches of streets, lots, and wooded areas to 
look for missing youngsters. STOP, the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, and the local NAACP were instrumental in keeping the 
pressure on the city government and rallying nationwide attention. 
STOP educated ceaselessly and also formed political awareness teams 
to encourage voters to elect prochild candidates. In addition, STOP 
mothers found themselves serving as spokeswomen not only for the 
situation in Atlanta but also for children's rights to safety, stability, 
shelter, and education nationwide. As one STOP mother explained to 
the Washington Post, "The tragedy in Atlanta is only the most 
prominent example of a sickness that plagues the nation," noting that 
an average of four thousand children were murdered annually. 

Nationally, the Atlanta youth murders became a sign for racial 
realignment and disinvestment in black communities in general. Jesse 
Jackson, for one, argued that the murders "were only comprehensible 
within the broader challenge to affirmative action in the Defunis and 
Bakke [Supreme Court] decisions" and that along with rising white 
supremacist violence, they exposed the acceptability of black death to 
the new conservatism under Reagan.39 The tide of activism around the 
youth murders was strong enough to temporarily reverse the trend 
toward government downsizing. During 1980 and 1981, the Reagan 
administration and Congress eventually released more than $3 million 
in emergency funds to the city, mostly for youth programs. 
Community-based hypotheses about the murders arose out of 
awareness of violences historically inflicted upon African Americans, 
which were translated into possible explanations for the murder, 
including white supremacist violence, drugs, prostitution, forced-labor 
rings, and even medical experimentation. The willingness to consider 
these motives brought community groups into conflict with city, state, 
and federal authorities who were increasingly committed to a single¬ 
killer thesis. 

Grassroots organizing around the Atlanta youth murders eventually 
blossomed into a national movement. On Memorial Day 1981, STOP 
organized a large demonstration in Washington, DC, that brought 
together a broad coalition of organized labor, civil rights, and child 
advocacy organizations and interests—a broad set of concerns unified 
by the theme "Save Our Children." Such efforts appeared to renew the 
calls for substantive rights made by the civil rights movement and by 
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race-based social movements in the 1960s and 1970s. All of this 
political energy was tamped down, however, upon the arrest of Wayne 
Williams and his identification as the lone killer of Atlanta's youth. A 
self-proclaimed talent scout and former boy prodigy, Wayne Williams 
was twenty-three years old and, to the relief of Atlanta's power elite, 
African American. Williams was tried and convicted for the murders of 
Nathaniel Carter and John Porter, the last two people on the official list 
of the murdered, both young adults with reduced mental functioning. 
Williams was then linked to twenty-eight other deaths on the official 
list by controversial fiber evidence. The novelty of the fiber evidence, 
the fact that most of the murder cases were not tried, and the timing of 
the arrest right after the Washington, DC, rally made many, including 
Camille Bell and most of the parents, suspect that Williams's 
conviction had been engineered by the state to force the crisis to come 
to a close. Unease lingered and lingers still.40 

Those Bones is an activist's artifact, an Eighteenth Brumaire, of the 
disabling of progressive black struggle that nonetheless sought to teach 
readers how to keep the struggle going by learning what 1980s racial 
thinking (of the liberal-multicultural and neoconservative varieties) 
was making it easy not to know. We get a sense of this merely by 
comparing the list at issue in Those Bones—the list of Atlanta's missing 
and murdered—to the list of canonical literature that obsessed 
neoconservatives and multiculturalists. On the one hand, both of these 
"lists" are at the center of efforts to challenge authoritative knowledge. 
On the other hand, the goal of expanding the list of twenty-eight dead 
to more than one hundred dead that is the preoccupation of 
community activists in Those Bones, who are challenging the state's 
single-killer thesis, is incommensurable to the goal of opening up the 
canon of American literature to the work of minoritized authors. The 
incommensurability between the two lists exposes what gets lost when 
liberal multiculturalism determines what counts as antiracist politics: 
multicultural agendas focused on recognition and representation 
obscure everyday forms of domination and exploitation internal to the 
normal politics of cultural pluralism that stabilize racialized capitalist 
democracy. 

The claim that Those Bones addresses the setting into place of 
counterinsurgent times is born out by the novel's remarkable prologue. 
The prologue takes place at the precise moment when Williams's arrest 
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has resulted in an unwise diminishment of community organization. 
The prologue is dated November 16,1981, five months after Williams's 
apprehension. Its narrative voice is complicated: a first-person narrator 
speaks in a self-reflective second-person "you" voice. This "you" is 
perhaps the implied author, Bambara herself, yet it also importantly 
opens up to reader (another "you"), welcoming identification. This 
"you" is diegetically a mother who is panicking because her child has 
not returned home from school, and who "has good reason to know 
the official line [on the murders] is a lie."41 As the mother runs down 
to the school, the narrative style emphasizes the uncanniness of 
community demobilization in the face of continuing danger: 

Less than five months ago, you would not have been running alone. ... 
Your whole neighborhood would have mobilized the moment you hit 
the sidewalk. ... The tailor, hearing the pound of your feet on the 
pavement, would have picked up the phone for the block-to-block 
relay. Mother Enid, Reader & Advisor, would have taken one peek at 
you from under her neon and dropped her cards to flag down a car. 
The on-the-corner hardheads ... would have sprung into action the 
minute you rounded the corner. (9) 

After her child has been found in good shape, the mother sits down 
with a notebook that contains her notes and records of the missing and 
murdered children case: newspaper clippings, reports from block 
meetings, theories about the case. From these details the reader begins 
to understand how community activism has been disabled (for 
example, newspapers demonize STOP parents, reporting their actions 
alongside stories of parental neglect) and what has been left out of the 
official story (suspects never tracked down, deaths left off the list). In 
this way, the prologue literally reopens the case. The scene with the 
notebook, interpreted as an allegory of the novel, figures Those Bones 
as a means to transmit knowing outside the official story to a reader 
who it hails uncertainly as an agent of potential future collective 
action, despite quietism in the here and now. 

The novel's protocol thus renews the sense of culture as potentially 
powerful and transformative that came out of 1970s people-of-color 
social movements. In the tradition of literary nationalisms and women- 
of-color feminism, it finds the spirit of pragmatic movement building 
to depend upon the creative epistemic-intellectual diagnoses of power 
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(and self in relation to power) that culture work enables. Its protocol 
also implicitly rejects both neoconservative and liberal-multicultural 
definitions of literature as either aesthetics of representative expression 
and insists on the materially cultural-political existence of the literary 
text. 

The novel represents itself as a community journal of a community 
investigation of the murders. In keeping with the prologue, each 
section is dated in the manner of a journal entry, with the chronology 
beginning in early 1980 and continuing for many months after 
Williams's arrest. Yet the journal is not bound to a first-person narrator 
or a consistent focal character. Instead, it seems to catch the sensual 
and experiential day to day of affected communities in black Atlanta 
from multiple, networked points of view as community members 
probe the conditions that might explain the murders and try to make 
the murders stop. At the center of the community investigation is Zala 
Spencer, the mother of an abducted boy. Sonny, who is never put on 
the official list. Yet the focalization of the novel extends from Zala to 
everyone around her or networked in by her investigation into the 
case, including Zala's separated husband, a Vietnam veteran; their 
younger children; their neighbors; their extended family; police officers 
assigned to the Investigation Task Force; and a range of community 
members and activists. The polyvocality is part of the novel's sense of 
historiography. Its focus on how history has been written blocks 
homogenizing, representative-making readings. It deploys fiction not 
as untruth but in order to write an imaginative counterhistory that is 
also a bid to disrupt the social text responsible for the authoritative 
history of the murders. 

A major structuring element of the novel, in keeping with the plot of a 
community investigation into the murders, is the theme of "learning to 
read the signs." Learning to read the signs is something that Zala 
Spencer, other characters, and the implied reader must learn to do. It 
involves both disarticulating official or authorized codes of knowledge 
and making meaning through unauthorized sources, including forms 
of practical consciousness and knowledge in line with black radical 
and black feminist thinking. As the novel's central theme, learning to 
read the signs foregrounds the novel's epistemo-intellectual activism 
and invokes an idea of literary value akin to women-of-color 
feminism's intersectional analysis. The novel's function, according to 
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its own protocol, is to decolonize the political-epistemic-cognitive 
domain, to thwart alienation and make possible other doings. 

For Zala Spencer and the other characters, learning to read the signs 
begins with child abduction; that is to say, violence disorders settled 
interpretation and exposes the falsity of what the ideological average 
maintains is true. Thus Those Bones begins with Zala's anger, panic, 
fear, denial, and anguish as she realizes her child is not coming home, 
that other African American children are being murdered, and that the 
institutions of public safety are more capable of insulating themselves 
and managing public relations than of ending the killings. Her son's 
disappearance produces an overwhelming need for her to find an 
interpretative system whose outcome will be the rescue and return of 
her child. This need forces her to confront the inadequacy, 
incompleteness, and closures of the sources of authoritative knowledge 
in Atlanta: the police, city hall, and ordinary morality. It also makes her 
receptive to subjugated knowledges that make comprehensible what 
should be impossible in any social order: that the unnatural death of 
children is allowable. She must learn to evade the deceptive closures of 
official truths and to recognize contemporary racial-political-economic 
codes that legitimately devalue black lives. 

Zala learns to read the signs in part by traveling the killer's route 
through Atlanta. The killer's movements unmask the lie of Atlanta as a 
successful multicultural city and reveal the setting into place of a racial 
geography during Atlanta's insertion into globalization in the early 
1980s. Zala follows the trail from the glass towers of the city's financial 
center to wrecked strip malls marooned by the highways of urban 
renewal, from where boys have disappeared while trying to sell car 
deodorants or picking up cans from ghosted industrial parks. The 
killer's route sews together the financial district and black working- 
class districts. It makes visible a seam that might otherwise be denied 
and that sutures the new wealth symbolized by the downtown's glass 
towers to the new vulnerability of black youth, who often disappear 
while trying to make it according to the entrepreneurial norms and 
values of the city's transnational business class (for example, while 
reselling bottles of water or seeking to commodify their talents for the 
music industry). 

Zala navigates the city in part through her own history and in part 
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through the stories her father handed down to her. These stories make 
visible the past racial geography on which the present racial 
geography lies, the geography of urban unrest and civil rights 
militancy and, before that, the geography of Jim Crow segregation and, 
before that, the geography of Southern slavery. Most important, Zala's 
family stories reveal urban space to be constantly rematerialized 
through racialized conflict and detente, especially through black 
resistance and containment. For example, Zala resees the strip malls 
sealing black neighborhoods off from downtown areas through the 
lens of 1960s civil rights actions, whose participants "demonstrated, 
picketed, and sat in with such adamancy that white business interests 
had built shopping malls along the Perimeter so Blacks could never 
flex that kind of muscle again" (85). In another example, Zala contrasts 
the killer's (or killers') easy mobility within the black inner city to her 
father's story of how his parents and their neighbors would defend 
against planned Klan raids by darkening streets and arming 
themselves to counterattack. 

Such submerged geographies direct the reader to look at Atlanta's 
contemporary racial geography as no fait accompli but a terrain of 
struggle. One scene in particular indicates how the fight over Atlanta's 
racialized materialization has continued into the era of globalization. 
Right in the middle of the financial district's skyscrapers, in a 
misnomer of a park, really meant as a small green space for employees 
to stroll through on their way to work, a black radical street speaker 
claims public space for a lecture. Refuting booster images of Atlanta as 
a prosperous city too busy to hate, the speaker connects the financial 
killings that happen in the banking district to violence against social- 
democratic movements in the United States and globally. Catching his 
audience with the exclamation "People, what are we pretending not to 
know today?" the speaker connects the U.S. invasion of Grenada to 
union busting in Jamaica to stateside repression of the black freedom 
movement, including the arrest of two voter registration workers in 
Pickens County, Tennessee (167). The speaker continues: "And people, 
good people, right here in Atlanta, in 'lovely Atlanta,' someone is 
killing our most treasured resource, our most precious people, our 
future—our children" (171). Here, Zala faints. Yet the speaker's 
innuendo invokes another system of signs for comprehending the 
murders, the meaning-making strategies of a third-world, black 
nationalist Left. However vague or unconvincing, the speech incites 
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more thinking about how global militarism, harassment of labor and 
voting rights activists, and the Atlanta child murders may be 
associated with one another as expressions of the specific prerogatives 
of global capitalist expansion in the 1980s. 

Zala finds that to learn to read the signs, to sustain counterdominant 
analysis, requires both a recalibration of self as reader and the 
constitution of communities of interpretation that sustain practices of 
reading. The following passage depicts Zala's difficult self-training, 
how it is rejected by others as irrational, and how this rejection echoes 
a broader narrowing of what counts as possible in the realm of racial- 
national common sense (i.e., that it is not possible that acts of violence 
against individual African Americans are political): 

All she had to do was pay attention and read the signs. Something was 
about to connect, she was sure. ... The same day B.J. had reported that 
an investigative unit from St. Louis specializing in cases of sexually 
exploited children was assisting the Task Force, Zala had found in her 
soak dish an article someone had left there for her. It was about the 
John Wayne Gacy case in Illinois. ... And in the bathroom a customer 
had left a newspaper folded to an update on Vernon Jordan, gunned 
down in Fort Wayne, Indiana, by a sniper in May.... "Irrational," was 
Delia's diagnosis. ... "No connection,"... the FBI said in response to 
Black organizations all over the country dissatisfied with lackluster 
probes of Jordan's sniping, other snipings, slashings, crossburnings, 
and attacks on Black people by assailants unknown or known to be 
white. (182-83) 

As she begins to learn to read the signs, Zala's creative epistemic- 
cognitive retraining sustains itself in and through the work in 
community it motivates. Zala's investigation links her to STOP, block 
committees, neighbors, allies in city agencies, investigators of all 
stripes, and ad hoc national and even international actors linked to one 
another by the desire to affect political-cultural change under the 
banner of protection for children. 

Spence, Zala's husband, also learns to read the signs. The beginning of 
the novel portrays Spence as a striver "bitten by the Atlanta bug," fully 
absorbed in his quest for economic gain (75). The disappearance of his 
son makes this former Vietnam veteran reevaluate his direction. He 
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recognizes his (frustrated) quest for individual economic mobility in a 
seemingly open marketplace to be the result of a successful 
counterinsurgency designed to dissipate 1970s militancy and destroy 
the networks and intelligence that might have helped him in his 
current emergency. As he investigates his son's disappearance, Spence 
feels the loss of the prior movement structure: "[H]e'd let crucial ties 
slip. Couldn't even remember the last Thursday Night Forum he'd 
attended, the last African Liberation Day ceremony he'd helped 
organize, the last prison support committee he'd joined. If his life 
depended on it, he couldn't say if the Institute of the Black World was 
still there on Chestnut Street" (116). As he comes to view the Atlanta 
murders as racial violence, Spence recovers an old sense of African 
Americans as a nation, now vulnerable, left without protectors: "The 
community had forgotten how to defend itself. Nothing was in place 
for war. ... A bogus peace had been declared and the community 
warriors had placed their shields on the public pile and buckled up 
their honor in GQ suits" (221-22). Spence's work to find his son 
eventually draws a reconstituted community of warriors into his orbit. 
These warriors are cast as ordinary African American men: a gas 
station attendant who has been beaten by the Klan, other Vietnam vets, 
a drifter and refugee from the Jonestown Massacre, and a community 
youth advocate. If the novel is read as a survival guide for radical 
political-cultural work in the 1980s, Those Bones's figuration of these 
men as warriors reclaims demonized African American male identities, 
recasting African American men as skilled and experienced and still 
around and able to serve the community. 

Approximately one year into the Atlanta youth murders, an explosion 
in the day care center of the Bowen Homes Housing Project in western 
Atlanta killed four children and one teacher. The explosion occurred at 
the same time that an international convention of white supremacists 
was being held in downtown Atlanta, organized by J. B. Stoner, who 
was widely believed to be the architect of the bombing of the 16th 
Street Baptist Church in Birmingham, Alabama, which killed four 
young girls. This confluence of events lent credence to the belief that 
the Atlanta youth murders were part of an organized anti-black hate 
conspiracy.42 Those Bones Are Not My Child narrates the day care 
explosion as a violent act that disorders hermeneutics on a broad scale 
for much of Atlanta's black community, replicating the process of 
needing to learn to read the signs that Zala and Spence go through. 
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The novel narrates the Bowen Homes explosion in a third-person voice 
that continually shifts focalization from various figures on the scene, 
some anonymous, some known to the narrative, others about to be 
known. This technique gives the impression of an event happening to a 
whole collective and to which a whole collective responds. This 
narrative style is in keeping with the novel's staging of itself as a 
community journal. Those Bones narrates the moment of explosion 
from an insider's perspective and in fragments: 

A locket and chain ripped the skin of a toddler running with a slashed 
femoral artery through hot debris. Bawling babies crawled over 
blistered pacifiers, dropping scorched dolls on dump trucks smashed 
flat by scrambling knees cut on the metal edges of robots bleeding 
battery juice. ... Teddy-bear stuffing like popcorn in the gritty air 
where glass spattered into the wounds of toddlers. Flashcards fluttered 
high against Venetian blinds clattering down on brightly painted 
furniture collapsed on a baby boy's life. (277) 

The explosion instantly creates a collective out of those who experience 
and witness it. The collective responds to in an almost utopic manner: 
everyone does everything they can in a coordinated and humane 
fashion. Again, the response is narrated from the inside and in 
fragments: 

Residents poured out of Bowen's buildings to pull screaming children, 
shocked mute children, stark-eyed children from the arms of the 
women [teachers acting as rescuers] who wrenched themselves away 
again. ... Squirrels ... were trampled by motorists who thudded down 
the slopes to help. ... "Here now," [a woman in a shower cap] said, 
holding out a dishpan of ointment jars, Band-Aid cans, and wads of 
cotton batting. "Take this along," giving him [Speaker, soon to be a 
focal character] the load, then turning to take up a quilt folded on her 
porch glider. "They'll need this too." (277-80) 

A kind of ruptural event, the Bowen Homes day care explosion turns 
learning to read the signs into black Atlanta's collective activity. 
Already in the first moments after the incident, community responders 
begin to document what has happened. Zala and others film and 
interview eyewitnesses. Vietnam vets examine debris and cull 
information by following fire and bomb squad experts. Neighbors 
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gather to tell each other the stories of what they have seen and heard. 
A group narrative begins to emerge about white strangers appearing in 
the neighborhood early in the morning and about how the day care 
center's boiler seems to have imploded, rather than exploded, 
suggesting a small bomb was placed near it in order to trigger a larger 
explosion. The accumulating community record casts doubt on the 
version of events given out by Mayor Maynard and police officials: 
"There is no evidence of anything other than an accident, a tragic 
accident" (296). In rejection of this explanation, more community 
members mobilize to independently investigate the Atlanta youth 
murders. The novel depicts the growing momentum of these 
independent investigations by introducing new focal characters—a 
judge, a journalist, other Vietnam veterans, an experienced community 
organizer—who coordinate their investigative work with one another. 

The most utopic alliance that forms is the Community Committee of 
Inquiry. In keeping with a reading of Those Bones as a survival guide, 
it presents a theory and a model of effective collective action. First, its 
membership encompasses multiple fields of expertise and unites 
different historical tendencies of the black freedom movements. 
Members include an LGBT activist, a Christian preacher, a Muslim 
organizer, a university lecturer, a police detective, ex-military men, and 
female elders, each of whom offer a variety of spiritualist, cultural 
nationalist, Marxist, black radical, queer, and womanist standpoints, 
among others. Second, each member is a renegade whose 
dissatisfaction with the normal conditions of their various fields has 
turned them into critics and activists. For example, the group includes 
a detective who left the missing and murdered children task force 
because of the lack of coordination of information, a teacher thwarted 
from organizing a PTA safety patrol, and an Atlanta Street Academy 
volunteer weary of the toll that police infiltration has taken on his 
organization. Combining collective education with on-the-ground 
investigation, the group researches white supremacist tactics, monitors 
CIA and paramilitary activity in Atlanta, and pursues theories for the 
youth murders beyond the psychopathic-killer thesis: cult-Klan, drugs- 
porn, drugs-arms, kidnap-labor-cult, and so on. Their activity 
culminates in a group raid in the middle of the night on a warehouse 
that may be the center of a weapons smuggling operation, a Klan 
business, or a drug ring and is possibly connected to paramilitary 
operations and the Bowen Flomes bombings. Based on what they find 
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in the raid, the committee puts together a packet sent to the media and 
government representatives. 

Though it never enters public discussion, its influence, according to the 
novel's protocol, is not necessarily negligible and, in any case, 
exemplifies a militant community's meaning making continuing 
despite state crisis management. 

The Community Committee disseminates learning to read the signs 
more broadly by publishing a radical newspaper. The Call. Read in the 
context of the diminishments of independent presses in the 1980s, The 
Call provides an artifact that demonstrates how to conduct and 
distribute black radical analysis outside the mainstream press. The 
content of one issue is laid out over almost ten pages in the novel. In 
the tradition of black worldliness. The Call "relates all the local, 
national, and international news to the specific situation in 
Atlanta" (419). A story devoted to clandestine prisons for the 
disappeared in Argentina appears on the same page as the committee's 
demand that the Atlanta police expand their list of Atlanta's missing 
and dead. Between the two stories, repressive techniques echo, as do 
people's contestation of them. The Call also prompts learning to read 
the signs of global capital expansion, putting the despair of steel 
workers in Pittsburgh in the context of Mellon Bank's foreign direct 
investment in steel production in South Korea. Finally, in the name of 
the missing and murdered children case. The Call advocates solidarity 
with black Britons marching to protest police nonaction in a case where 
the fascist British National Front is suspected of having fire-bombed 
black partygoers in New Cross: "Readers of The Call," one passage 
states, "were invited to draw parallels between New Cross and 
Atlanta: slow acknowledgment of the crime, blame-the-victim, denial 
of racist motives, the Black-man-as-culprit ploy, and the discrediting of 
people's right to mobilize, organize, investigate" (423). Such 
connections invoke a political-materialist antiracism that was 
increasingly marginalized by liberal multiculturalism's ascendancy in 
the 1980s. 

As it implicitly points outside the text. Those Bones directs its readers 
to learn to read the signs, to actively research and begin to reckon with 
deauthorized black Left and other radical antiracist knowledges. To try 
to decode the novel thoroughly, readers must turn to outside 
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references to learn about the case of Joanne Little, the Pickens County 
Two, and the Tchula Seven and to research National Security Council 
Memo 46 and connections between U.S. paramilitary fighters in 
Central America in the 1980s and the resurgence of organized white 
supremacy in the United States. Those Bones, as an activist artifact that 
preserves leftist thinking in circulation during the ruptural moment of 
the Atlanta youth murders, seeks to communicate more than facts that 
may have become submerged; it also prompts readers to acquire the 
habits and methods that have sustained oppositional antiracist 
movements in the twentieth century: to connect domestic and foreign 
issues, to place race and economy in a global analytical frame, to resee 
problems posed as cultural and racial as economic and political, and to 
work for transnational Left solidarity. 

Finally, the novel validates learning to read the signs intratextually 
through the chain of events that results in Sonny's recovery and return 
to the Spencer family. Rather than random or miraculous, the recovery 
of a live child amid the deaths of so many others is made possible by 
Zala's willingness to pursue alternate theories of the murders and to 
act independently. Believing in the possibility that a kidnap ring with a 
national reach has abducted her son, Zala sends out a mass mailing of 
missing child flyers. Her neighbor, a nurse networked into the 
investigation, agitates about Sonny's case among her coworkers while 
doing relief work in Latin America. All of this activity makes it 
possible for another nurse in Miami to recognize that a near-dead, 
skeletal boy, unable or unwilling to talk, is not a traumatized Haitian 
refugee but the missing boy from Atlanta, Sonny Spencer. 

Liberal Multiculturalism and the "Compelling Desire of the American 
People Not to Know" 

The present chapter begins with Hazel Carby's observation that 
liberal multiculturalism itself has set the conditions under which we 
have been unable to confront or even recognize policies and actions 
that have guaranteed the extension of racial inequality into the 1980s, 
1990s, and now the twenty-first century. And I believe that her 
observations are meant to highlight the strategic, rather than the ironic, 
nature of this situation. The canon wars come across as deliberate 
counterinsurgency, with each side working to limit knowledge about 
racism to a pluralist framework that takes for granted as antiracist the 
primacy of individual and property rights over collective and social 
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goals. The canon wars also made it easy to not know or to 
misrecognize the political-cultural work of 1970s social movements 
and their referential systems for race and antiracism, recasting self- 
determination as mere cultural autonomy and miscasting a concern 
with oppression at the level of subject formation as only identity 
politics. The kind of knowing of antiracism that liberal 
multiculturalism made available provided easy terms for social 
solidarity that were in line with post-Keynesian times: when the goal 
of antiracism is making the nation reflect the ideal of cultural inclusion 
that the multicultural canon represents, it is easy not to comprehend as 
issues of racial inequality the social service rollbacks and the 
apotheosis of corporate rights that restructure U.S. society for 
globalization. Those Bones can be read as a survival guide that keeps 
alive oppositional antiracist forms of knowing from the 1980s and 
1990s. It used the ruptural moment of the Atlanta youth murders to 
preserve and animate strains of black nationalist, third-worldist, 
Marxist, black feminist, and folk and spiritualist modes of knowing 
race and antiracism. Its goal was not to produce the real killers behind 
the murders but, instead, to create meaning and reference that bring to 
light the banal yet deadly economic, rational, and governmental forms 
of racialized violence that threaten the lives of African American 
children. 

But what use is this other knowing in the face of the fait accompli of 
liberal-multicultural and post-Keynesian management? What, if any, 
are the possibilities of translating this other knowing into other doing? 
The last hundred pages of Those Bones, the portion of the narrative 
that follows Sonny's return, asks the question of how one deals with 
the "compelling desire of the American people not to know" (413). Its 
only answer is disconcertingly simple: it is to be found in what Avery 
Gordon has called the "sensuality of social movements and the day- 
today practice of instantiating an instinct for freedom."43 It comes 
from the sense of the relationships that are built, the fragile 
constellations of collective intent, the resources that unexpectedly 
emerge in the novel as the characters go about the pragmatic daily 
work of handing out flyers, holding block meetings, talking to 
neighbors, sitting and thinking through new information, and feeling 
each other out. 

In this daily moving in society with others, literature can play an 
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important role. In the novel's penultimate scene, Zala gives her first 
diegetic speech, set in a black Baptist church (figured for the 1980s and 
early 1990s as one of the few remaining counterpublics for 
autonomous African American organizing). Significantly, Zala begins 
her speech by quoting literature: " 'We have always been at the center 
of the theft.' Andrew Salkey. 'We are all each other's harvest, we are 
each other's business.' Gwendolyn Brooks. 'Question Authority.' 
Alexis De Veaux" (658). The function of literature here comes forward 
as a lever for persistent critique, a method to engrain habits of 
relinking deauthorized knowledges and collective intent in the face of 
their constant undoing. 

It was literature as part of the "sensuality of social movements" and 
the "day-to-day practice of instantiating an instinct for freedom" that 
gave it value for Toni Cade Bambara. Literary studies at U.S. 
universities—especially as it has generated knowledge about race— 
remains caught in the contest between critical and liberal 
multiculturalism, between antiracist materialisms and official 
antiracisms, and between "the day-to-day practice of instantiating an 
instinct for freedom" and "the compelling desire of the American 
people not to know." For neoliberal multiculturalism in the twenty- 
first century, literary studies at U.S. universities sometimes go farther 
than producing the desire not to know; in conjunction with other 
discourses of difference, it sometimes helps replace systems of 
knowledge with ideologically charged information bits, a new kind of 
rationalizing violence that is the subject of the next chapter. 
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Making Global Citizens 

NEOLIBERAL MULTICULTURALISM AND LITERARY VALUE 

The 2002 National Security Strategy of the United States of America 
will not go down in history as a great document of U.S. antiracism, yet 
it may be read for insight into a late development of liberal formations 
of official or state antiracism. Significantly, it deployed a new kind of 
multicultural formalism to make U.S. leadership for global capitalism 
(the Bush administration's so-called Economic Freedom Agenda) 
appear just. First, the document rhetorically portrayed a sanitized 
version of U.S. racial history as grounds for believing in the virtues of 
capitalist wealth expansion, coded as prosperity: "America's 
experience as a great multi-ethnic democracy affirms our conviction 
that people of many heritages and faiths can live and prosper in 
peace." 1 Second, it narrated racial progress in the United States as a 
special heritage that obligated it to secure "political and economic 
liberty ... for every person in every society."2 Third, having fully 
formalized U.S. multiculturalism and turned it into the justification for 
defending/imposing "economic liberty"—a new freedom that was 
actually code for the Bush administration's neoliberal agenda—the 
National Security Strategy pledged that the United States would 
"promote economic growth and economic freedom beyond America's 
shores."3 Here was a new texting of racial equality as part of U.S. 
international manifest destiny. At the time of the Cold War, the ending 
of African American segregation was meant to prove the moral 
legitimacy of U.S.-led transnational capitalism; here, the rhetorical 
trope of the United States as always having been "a great multi-ethnic 
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democracy" presented restructuring for neoliberalism as the global 
duty of the U.S. nation. 

The discourse that shaped such statements was neoliberal 
multiculturalism. The first part of this chapter investigates neoliberal 
multi-culturalism as an ideology and a global racial formation. Much 
like neoliberalisnr itself, neoliberal multiculturalism is a market 
ideology turned social philosophy. It portrays an ethic of 
multiculturalism to be the spirit of neoliberalisnr and, conversely, 
posits neoliberal restructuring across the globe to be the key to a 
postracist world of freedom and opportunity. This ideology resonates 
with but is not identical to neoliberal multiculturalism as a dimension 
of racial formation, that is, as a name for the signifying systems and 
cultural repertoires that produce and fix the meaning of human bodies 
and human groups within the biopolitics produced by neoliberal 
calculations entering into the governmentality of states and regions. 

Neoliberal-nrulticultural racialization operates in tandem with what 
Aihwa Ong calls "differentiated citizenship."4 According to Ong, the 
dictates of global capitalism have entered into state administrations, so 
that in order to maximize profitability governments subject 
populations to different treatments according to their worth within (or 
their degree of connection to) neoliberal circuits of value. 
Differentiated citizenship has lead to the dis- and rearticulation of 
citizenship rights, entitlements, and benefits into different elements 
whose exercise is then based on neoliberal criteria. Mobile individuals 
with human capital exercise citizenship-like claims in diverse 
locations, whereas other citizens are devalued and vulnerable, in 
practice unable to exercise many rights and subject to the state's 
disciplining and civilizing/disqualifying regimes rather than to the 
pastoral care bestowed on citizens the state believes more worthy.5 
Neoliberal multiculturalism as a racial formation helps to make the 
internalization/externalization procedures Ong describes appear fair 
by innovating new systems of ascribing privilege and stigma and 
laying these over previous racial logics. This chapter examines the 
terms, criteria, and repertories that racialize neoliberalism's 
beneficiaries as worthy multicultural global citizens and its losers as 
doomed by their own monoculturalism, deviance, inflexibility, 
criminality, and other attributes deemed antisocial.6 
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Neoliberalism's capacity to deploy multiculturalism has its pre-history 
in the relations between race and capitalism across the historical forms 
of U.S. hegemony Racial liberalism decisively sutured an official 
antiracism to U.S. governmentality, so racial-liberal goals—possessive 
individualism, equal opportunity, and civic inclusion regardless of race 
—became national priorities. At the same time, the collapse between 
racial liberalism and Americanism in the era of Cold War U.S. 
leadership for transnational capitalism created a situation where 
official antiracist discourse had to take U.S. ascendancy for granted 
and remained blind to the inequalities of global capitalism despite its 
racial organization. Liberal multiculturalism provided, in turn, a 
framework for racial equality focused on cultural integration and full 
recognition of multiracial/multicultural identities that cohered well 
with post-Keynesian times in the 1980s and 1990s. Its pluralist 
framework took for granted the primacy of individual and property 
rights at the cost of collective and substantive social rights. This stance 
made it possible not to recognize as race matters the downsizing of 
state responsibility for social welfare and the growing power of 
concentrated wealth and capital to diminish human life and escape 
accountability through the strictures of government. 

Like past official antiracisms, neoliberalism multiculturalism provides 
a restricted sense of antiracist equality and codes U.S.-led global 
capitalist developments as beneficial. Yet in contrast to the earlier 
official antiracisms, which were in the weave of nationalist discourses 
that dissimulated capitalist development as part of racial equality for 
people, here a multicultural formalism is abstracted from anything but 
an ideal relation to concrete human groups and instead directly codes 
an economic order of things. This chapter examines the not-yet- 
accomplished work of neoliberal multiculturalism to represent a 
certain set of economic policies as multicultural rights, to portray the 
equality of the free market as the most fundamental expression of 
equality, and to make the diversity of goods, services, and capital 
flowing across national boundaries stand for the best manifestation of 
multiculturalism. In addition, this chapter weaves together strands of a 
discourse that constitutes a neoliberal-multicultural universalism and 
remakes categories of racialized privilege and stigma beyond color 
lines by representing the advantages that are enjoyed by 
neoliberalism's winners as the just desserts of global multicultural 
citizens. Since the civil rights era, liberal individualism has limited the 
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ability of dominant antiracist thinking to recognize the economic, legal, 
political, and epistemic structures that so inconspicuously produce 
racially unequal outcomes. With the apotheosis of the individual in 
neoliberal rationality, it has become even easier for discourses to 
present themselves as essentially antiracist or multicultural even as 
they misattribute racialized social and economic dysfunction to the 
choices and personalities of individuals. 

Concepts of literature's function and value remain as central to 
neoliberal multiculturalism's ideological consolidation and its 
racializing procedures as they were (and are) for racial liberalism and 
liberal multiculturalism. In the last ten years much excellent 
scholarship has examined the retooling of American universities to 
produce a transnational managerial-professional class for global 
capitalism and how this retooling has impacted the teaching of 
literature. Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak presciently wrote in the early 
1990s of a "new orientalism" of third-world literatures.7 David 
Palumbo-Liu in The Ethnic Canon, Inderpal Grewal in Transnational 
America, and others have analyzed the recruitment of U.S. ethnic 
literatures to represent marginality according to the requirements for 
training U.S.-based college students to recognize themselves as global 
agents. The recent emergence of the rubric global literature—a 
category so broad that it calls for theme-based (i.e., ideologically 
driven) teaching rather than rigorous transnational literacy—proves 
the accuracy of their analysis. 

This chapter contributes to this scholarship by considering how the 
idea of literature as an antiracist technology has been enfolded into the 
charge of universities to produce individuals of value for globalization. 
After the World War II racial break, literature became important for 
official antiracism as it was theorized to be a privileged tool for 
information retrieval, a privileged domain for coming to terms with 
difference, and a social guarantee of racism's eventual irrelevance. This 
chapter investigates how these antiracist roles for literature have 
developed in a particularly neoliberal-multicultural direction, 
specifically how literature has entered into the training of transnational 
professional-managerial classes as an element of the technologies of 
subjectivity that influence the self-making of elites and of the 
technologies of subjugation that elites learn to exercise in order to 
manage less-profitable populations. On the one hand, the idea that 
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literature has something to do with antiracism and being a good 
person enters into the self-care of elites, who learn to see themselves as 
part of a multinational group of enlightened multicultural global 
citizens and to uphold certain standards as (neoliberal) multicultural 
universals. On the other hand, the idea that engagement with literature 
helps one to come to terms with difference ethically prepares elites to 
administer differentiated citizenship across the globe. In other words, 
literary training prepares them for the part they play within 
disciplinary and civilizing/disqualifying regimes that manage 
populations cut off from (or exploited within) circuits of global 
capitalism. 

This chapter also examines Azar Nafisi's Reading "Lolita" in Tehran: A 
Memoir in Books in order to illustrate how concepts of literature as an 
antiracist technology develop and function within neoliberal 
multiculturalism. Judging from a survey of syllabi available online, 
Reading "Lolita" is one of the most widely taught contemporary works 
of popular nonfiction at U.S. universities, appearing on reading lists 
for courses in English, women's studies. Middle Eastern history, 
political science, and other disciplines. Both a work of literary criticism 
and a memoir in the dramatized style of New Journalism, Reading 
"Lolita" tells the story of a secret book group that Nafisi held for 
women students in Tehran in the years after the Iranian Revolution. 
Reading "Lolita" functions so well to shore up neoliberal-multicultural 
ideology and its racializing codes because in it Nafisi appears 
simultaneously as a Great Books literary critic and a native informant, 
the former able to wield the universal and the latter empowered to 
teach readers all about the difference the concept "Muslim woman" 
represents. Reading "Lolita" thus places the U.S.-based reader vis-a-vis 
the figure Muslim woman in both an order of similitude that conjures a 
neoliberal-multicultural universal and an order of difference that 
explains the exclusion of some persons on the basis of their unfitness 
for neoliberal-multicultural subjectivity (i.e., teaches the reader a new 
repertoire of racializing codes). The axiomatics of Reading "Lolita" hail 
Nafisi and her students as candidates for global multicultural 
citizenship and interpellate other Iranian and Muslim subjects as 
different and inferior on the basis of moral and personal deficits. Thus, 
Reading "Lolita" makes possible both the pastoral function of 
literature for neoliberal multiculturalism, constituting elites as global 
multicultural citizens, and its disciplinary function, providing grounds 
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for exclusion and inclusion that separate "good" from "bad" Muslims 
and naturalize privilege and stigma. 

The contradictions surrounding the publication of Reading "Lolita" 
show the work that literature can do for neoliberal multiculturalism. 
Published at the moment the Iraq War began, in December 2003, it 
became an instant success and remained on best seller lists for more 
than 120 weeks, or the first two and a half years of the war. The book's 
popularity can be attributed to its resonance with the political 
requirements that led the Bush Administration to cast war and 
occupation in Iraq as a humanitarian mission, a mission that 
foregrounded the goal of securing freedom for Iraqi women. And in 
fact, Reading "Lolita" was sold by its publishers as a book that 
revealed the depressing, intimate truth of gender oppression in the 
Middle East (collapsing Iran and Iraq) yet also optimistically 
foreshadowed women's eventual liberation by emphasizing the 
imaginative freedom the women in Nafisi's book group experienced 
by reading U.S. and European literary classics. The back cover of the 
2004 Random House trade paper edition described Reading "Lolita" as 
follows: 

Every Thursday morning for two years in the Islamic Republic of Iran, 
a bold and inspired teacher ... secretly gathered seven of her most 
committed female students to read forbidden Western classics. As 
Islamic morality squads staged arbitrary raids ... the girls in Azar 
Nafisi's living room risked removing their veils and immersed 
themselves in the worlds of Jane Austen, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Henry 
James, and Vladimir Nabokov. 

If this sales pitch created an imaginary relationship for U.S.-based 
readers to "women in Islam," which asked them to accept women's 
desire to read Western classics as expressing a will for U.S. help in 
securing their liberation, what were the real relationships that U.S. 
occupation established between U.S. reader-citizens and women in 
Iraq? That the U.S. occupation wholly worked against women's 
interests in Iraq in this time period was best documented in a 2007 
report, by Yifat Susskind and published by MADRE, entitled 
Promising Democracy, Imposing Theocracy: Gender-Based Violence 
and the U.S. War in Iraq.8 
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The report documented a U.S. strategy of bargaining away women's 
rights and freedoms to achieve cooperation with Iraqi Islamists. 
Susskind argued, for example, that the Iraqi Constitution traded away 
women's rights to build consensus among political Islamists in 
government. By declaring the country an Islamic republic, where 
clerics oversee marriage and family laws, the constitution puts an end 
to eighty-five years of secular rule that saw women gain a strong 
degree of legal equality and prominence in all professions and 
government. Susskind also documented a staggering amount of 
physical violence, rape, and killing of women under U.S. occupation, 
noting that Sunni and Shia militias have used women's bodies to 
symbolically demonstrate control of territory. The 2007-2008 surge 
strategy mandated cooperation between U.S. forces and these militias, 
which meant that "the best-armed and most powerful perpetrators of 
politically-motivated, gender-based violence in Iraq are those militias 
that have been trained, funded, and armed by the United States."9 
Susskind showed that honor killings increased dramatically between 
2003 and 2007, at which time, Susskind estimated, nearly 20 percent of 
Iraqi women were surviving through prostitution and sex trafficking. 
Throughout the war and the continuing occupation, U.S. and Iraqi 
forces have refused to protect politically active Iraqi feminists who 
have been targeted, and often killed, kidnapped, or assaulted, by 
criminal groups and militias. 

When the publisher's pitch for Reading "Lolita" is placed next to 
actual conditions on the ground for women in Iraq, we see that the 
book, which was widely hailed as a means for U.S.-based readers to 
better know and do better by women in the Middle East, actually 
obscures the real violence on the ground toward women that has 
accompanied the insertion of Iraq into a neoliberal global order 
through war and occupation. Literature thus produces truth effects; 
Reading "Lolita" allows readers to imagine themselves as learning to 
be global multicultural citizens even as it channels their imagination of 
gendering to fictions that justify U.S. interventionism and neoliberal 
calculations. 

Finally, this chapter contrasts Nafisi's memoir with Shirin Ebadi's 
memoir, Iran Awakening: A Memoir of Revolution and Hope, arguing 
that reading the latter sounds out new formations of oppositional 
antiracism able to take on the biopolitics of global capitalism. Winner 
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of the 2003 Nobel Peace Prize, Ebadi is a human rights lawyer in Iran 
specializing in the rights of women and children. On the international 
human rights circuit, her work has been used to argue that 
postcolonial national sovereignty, feminism, Islam, and democracy can 
coexist with one another and be successful in Iran and throughout the 
Middle East. 

In Ebadi's memoir an imagination of gendering opens up what Nafisi's 
memoir forecloses. Whereas Reading "Lolita" reduces feminist theories 
of embodied knowledge to a notion of knowledge-in-bodies that then 
teaches readers the political use of consumable Muslim female bodies 
of knowledge, Iran Awakening provides transnational literacy by 
communicating embodied knowledge about how heterogeneous 
transnational and Iranian politicizations of the subject positions 
Muslim, female, and feminist have been lived. Ultimately, Iran 
Awakening enables the reader to envision a transnational political 
subjectivity that is manifestly not the global multicultural citizen. 
Importantly, it connects the unfreedoms that characterize 
postcoloniality in the global South with the abandonments that 
characterize neoliberal times for the losers of post-Keynesian structural 
adjustments in the United States. Thus, whereas Nafisi writes the West 
as a place without politics and Iran as a place that needs political 
reconstruction, Ebadi writes Iran as a site from which to intervene into 
the political reconstruction of the United States. Her memoir calls for 
new kinds of global solidarity and accountability to those who do not 
count for neoliberal forms of citizenship. Iran Awakening thus offers 
grounds for alliances with oppositional (nonliberal) antiracisms in the 
United States, which I find to have been prefigured from the other side, 
so to speak, in June Jordan's poem about the 1982 Phalangist/Israeli 
massacre of Palestinian refugees in Lebanon, "Moving towards 
Home." 

Neoliberal Multiculturalism: What Can Brown Do for You? 

For most of the 2000s, the United Parcel Service's slogan was "What 
can Brown do for you?" which nicely summed up racial reference in an 
era of neoliberal multiculturalism. In the 1970s, brown emerged as an 
antiracist coalition-building term among people of color, a shorthand 
for racial pride and solidarity that short-circuited restrictive black-or- 
white notions of race relations. UPS's Brown kept the color but blotted 
out the people and the movements. Even as it erased manifest 
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antiracist reference. Brown appropriated earlier, positive associations 
of brown with pride, warmth, solidarity, and functioning community 
networks. More insidiously, it also played on racist associations of 
people of color with service. "What can Brown do for you?" thus took 
a watchword of progressive 1970s antiracism and turned it into a 
slogan of happy subservience that promised efficient access to the 
networks of the global economy. Its you hailed a new universal subject, 
marked only by the expectation that you would need to acquire and 
ship diverse goods globally. By appropriating and abstracting earlier 
racial reference, what Brown did for UPS was sell its services. What the 
latest U.S. multiculturalism does for neoliberalism is similar: it 
legitimates global arrangements even as it obfuscates the racial 
procedures that continue to structure global capitalism. 

Under the mask of multicultural reference, race and racism remain 
central to neoliberal arrangements. On the one hand, diversity is cast 
as the essence of neoliberal exchange (e.g., Wal-Mart's self-branding as 
"the world's most multicultural employer"), and on the other hand, 
updated forms of racialized domination function within neoliberal 
contexts, from the catastrophic rates of African American male 
imprisonment in the postindustrial United States to free trade and 
export processing zones, sometimes called "new slave zones" for their 
brutal, lethal labor conditions and legal license to exploit workers of 
color. Race continues to permeate capitalism's economic and social 
processes in neoliberalism as it organizes the hyperextraction of 
surplus value from racialized bodies and naturalizes a system of 
capital accumulation that grossly favors the global North over the 
global South. Yet a kind of multiculturalism portrays neoliberal policy 
as key to a postracist world of freedom and opportunity. Neoliberal 
policy engenders new racial subjects as it creates and distinguishes 
between newly privileged and stigmatized collectivities, yet 
multiculturalism codes the benefits that accrue to those advantaged by 
neoliberalism as the just rewards of multicultural world citizens, while 
representing those neoliberalism dispossesses as handicapped by their 
own monoculturalism and other historico-cultural deficiencies. 10 

The term neoliberalism commonly refers to a set of economic policies 
that include financial liberalization (deregulation of interest rates), 
market liberalization (opening of domestic markets and the 
dismantling of tariffs), privatization, deregulation, and global 
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economic management through international institutions and 
multilateral agreements. The first phase of neoliberalism began at the 
end of the 1970s with the elections of Thatcher and Reagan and the 
corresponding reorientation of state activity from the welfare state to 
supply-side economics and market-oriented development, alongside 
the growing importance of finance capitalism for global capital 
accumulation. By the 1990s, neoliberalism had come to be understood 
by many as the utopic endpoint of the evolution of market economies. 
In this second phase, neoliberalism made the jump from a market 
ideology to a mainstream political and social philosophy whose main 
elements were (1) the belief that the market was better than the state at 
distributing resources and capital and organizing social life and (2) a 
faith in "a primitive form of individualism: an individualism which is 
'competitive/ 'possessive/ and construed often in terms of the doctrine 
of 'consumer sovereignty.' "11 Recently, the sheen has since come off 
neoliberal economic policies, however, and the most extreme and 
utopic forms of neoliberal ideology may be dead and past 
resuscitation. Nonetheless, how the crisis in neoliberal economics and 
political philosophy will be managed and whether what emerges will 
be a new form of neoliberalism or something else remains to be seen. 

Following David Harvey, Saskia Sassen, David Theo Goldberg, and 
others, I define neoliberalism expansively as a world-historical 
configuration of economy, governance, and biological and social life.12 
For this reason, I attend to the distinctive yet intertwined histories of 
conventional neoconservative and neoliberal political ideologies. 
When the first forms of neoliberal economic policy emerged in the 
early Reagan years, neoconservative political ideology served as its 
advocate, proposing free trade and free markets as panacea for social 
ills while denying the existence of racism and sexism. Neoliberal 
political ideology and neoliberal multiculturalism appeared in the 
Clinton years, at the same time that neoliberal policy makers, who 
were just emerging as such, distinguished themselves from 
neoconservatives by proposing free trade and free markets as a means 
to reinvigorate the antiracism and antisexism of Cold War liberalism. 

Neoliberalism is a world-historical organization of political 
governance in which neoliberal calculations function as a governing 
technology. Neoliberal rationality induces governments to think and 
act nongovernmentally, that is, as businesses whose business is to 
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engineer and manage human, organizational, legal, and natural 
resources to maximize value and optimize productivity. Neoliberalism 
becomes recognizable as a mode of rationalizing biological and social 
life when we attend to the violence it inflicts upon human beings and 
communities in the name of economic restructuring. In particular, the 
centrality of racialization to neoliberalism becomes clear when 
neoliberalism is foregrounded as a biopolitical mode of governing that 
bases its calculations on "the capacity and potential of individuals and 
populations as living resources."13 Flexible racialization enters into 
neoliberal technologies of subjectivity (self-engineering for capital 
accumulation) and subjection (disciplinary modes for populations 
considered unproductive or who resist state efforts to make them 
productive), working flexibly within and beyond color lines to 
naturalize privilege and inequality. Such neoliberalism, or what may 
be called the neoliberal epoch, is not in danger of being wiped out in 
the wake of the current global financial crisis, because it is written on 
the ground and in material conditions, institutional arrangements, and 
subject formations. 

In neoliberal-multicultural discourse, multicultural formalism 
represents neoliberal economic policies as multicultural rights and 
global capitalism itself as antiracist in spirit. The genealogy of this 
ideological formation can be tracked to previous forms of liberal 
antiracism that defined antiracism as the extension of property rights 
and of possessive individualism to people of color. Neoliberal 
multiculturalism is the apotheosis of locating antiracism in property 
rights. Whereas in racial liberalism and liberal multiculturalism equal 
opportunity was conceived as the key to racial equality and, thus, 
restricted meanings of racial justice to those that could exist in the 
same discursive formation as the market economy, in neoliberal 
multiculturalism matters of the economy themselves express what is 
meant by freedom from the unfair restraint of racism. Thus, in 
neoliberal multiculturalism antiracist discourse leaps from coding 
social policy and, thus endorsing certain economic arrangements, to 
being seen as an attribute of global capitalism itself. To do so, 
neoliberal multiculturalism deracializes antiracist reference to an 
unprecedented degree. Concepts previously associated with 1980s and 
1990s liberal multiculturalism, such as openness, diversity, and 
freedom, have been recycled, and now open societies and economic 
freedoms (shibboleths for neoliberal measures) and consumerist 
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diversity signify multicultural rights for individuals and for capital 
and corporations, anthropomorphized as having rights. 

The Bush administration was a strong purveyor of multicultural 
formalism in the vein of neoliberal ideology. In the administration's 
2002 National Security Strategy, for example, opening markets 
signified a multicultural imperative. As the document put it, "opening 
societies to the diversity of the world [i.e., investment capital and 
goods]" fulfilled a spirit of multicultural inclusiveness that would 
"include all the world's poor in the expanding circle of 
development." 14 Similarly, the document's rhetoric of freedom merged 
freedoms of commerce, "economic freedom ... a moral right ... 
freedom to pick and to choose," with social freedoms, of religion, 
association, and so forth, which transformed economic freedoms into 
multicultural imperatives by rhetorical transference. 

The Bush administration's 2006 National Security Strategy heightened 
such claims for economic freedom, and the divine responsibility of the 
United States to secure it for all people. The document specifically 
relied on a neoliberal-multicultural discourse of economic rights that 
incorporated the rhetoric of civil rights in order to portray economic 
rights as the most fundamental civil right and to advocate in an 
absolutist manner for deregulation, privatization, regulated free 
markets, and other neoliberal measures as the only way to guarantee 
economic rights. Appropriating conventional rights talk and turning it 
on its head, economic rights did not refer to the rights of people to a 
degree of security in housing, employment, or education but rather to 
the rights of capital unleashed from the controls, taxes, and regulations 
established by sovereign nation-states. Such neoliberal utopianism 
painted economic rights as the precondition for human rights and 
freedoms. 

The 2006 National Security Strategy also deployed neoliberal multi- 
culturalism to ascribe racism and authoritarianism to economic and 
political movements opposed to neoliberal measures. Such charges 
were made against those who opposed the administration's Economic 
Freedom Agenda, a group of enemies without and within that 
included left-leaning governments in South America, fundamentalist 
political Islam (al-Qaeda), and disgruntled immigrants and people of 
color within Europe and the United States. According to the document. 
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such groups either enslaved others or, in the case of the last group, 
were susceptible to enslavement. Resistance to neoliberal measures in 
South America was depicted as "anti-free market authoritarianism," 
with Venezuela's Hugo Chavez singled out as "a demagogue awash in 
oil money ... undermining democracy and seeking to destabilize the 
region." 15 Fundamentalist political Islam was characterized as a new 
racist totalitarianism marked by "intolerance, murder, terror, 
enslavement and repression." 16 Finally, the representation of the 
racialized poor in the United States and Europe as strangely 
susceptible to terrorism (i.e., always already potential terrorists) coded 
in advance any mobilization against the effects of globalization as 
suspect: "Democracies are not immune to terrorism. In some 
democracies, some ethnic or religious groups are unable or unwilling 
to grasp the benefits of freedom otherwise available in society. Such 
groups can evidence the same alienation and despair that transnational 
terrorists exploit in undemocratic states."17 

Examples of multicultural formalism that stages neoliberal policies and 
agendas as antiracist can be readily found in the domain of civic 
boosterism, where city or regional business groups make the case for 
global capitalist investment. For instance, in Atlanta at the 2007 
Americas Competitiveness Forum (a meeting of finance ministers, 
trade representatives, investors, and corporate executives from thirty- 
three countries to discuss the Free Trade Areas of the Americas), 
Shirley Franklin, the city's African American mayor, promoted Atlanta 
as a global finance city by casting free trade as a legacy of the civil 
rights movement, tracing the spirit and origin of both back to Atlanta's 
most famous son, the Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. Franklin 
handed out brochures promoting Atlanta to conference participants 
and featuring a picture of King's grave and the headstone's inscription, 
which reads, "Free at Last. Free at Last. Thank God Almighty I'm Free 
At Last." At the same event, Kenneth Stewart, commissioner of the 
Georgia Department of Economic Development, linked increased 
globalization to improved race relations, claiming that free trade 
would "mutually benefit citizens of Georgia and the citizens of Mexico 
and other Latin American countries." 18 

U.S. cities as different from one another as Milwaukee and Miami sell 
themselves as locations for multinational corporations on the basis of 
their multicultural populations. Whether promoting Milwaukee's 
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ethnic festivals or positioning Miami as the "Gateway to the Latin 
America and the Caribbean," city boosters turn visions of racial 
harmony and cultural diversity into arguments for global capitalist 
investment in their cities on the basis of like drawing like. One might 
ask how such arguments can stand up against on-the-ground 
conditions such as hypersegregation and skyrocketing black male 
unemployment in Milwaukee (51 percent) or the extreme rate of 
poverty in Miami-Dade County (25 percent), attributable to the high 
numbers of refugees from Haiti, Nicaragua, and other structurally 
adjusted and devastated Central American and West Indian countries. 
Multicultural formalism as a strategy for making economic 
restructuring acceptable in locations where it works against the 
material interests of many people is something familiar to people in 
global South countries. There, wealthy countries routinely demand 
that developing countries open their markets on the basis that local 
people have the right to buy anything from anywhere in the world. 
This strange resignification suggests that being able to buy anything 
redresses the legacies of white supremacy, external and internal 
colonialism, and segregation. Neoliberal multi-culturalism thus makes 
it seem as if the abstracting and virtualizing nature of money is itself 
inherently antiracist, a kind of color-blind general equivalent. 

Neoliberal multiculturalism is a global racial formation, and though it 
does not organize racial meanings and procedures everywhere, it can 
come into play wherever neoliberal codes prove compelling and 
determinative for biopolitical arrangements. Importantly, the 
unevenness of neoliberal racialization is often what gives it its power 
to racialize without seeming racist. As neoliberal calculations in 
governance produce differential citizenship, with subjects of value for 
neoliberal circuits able to exercise citizenship-like entitlements beyond 
national borders and unvalued subjects losing elements of citizenship 
in situ or as migrants, a moral calculus normalizes these everyday 
relations of difference and inequality. These neoliberal codes, which fix 
human potentials and justify different social fates, interact with 
preexisting ethnoracial schemes that "are reinforced and crosscut by 
new ways of governing that differentially values populations 
according to market calculations." 19 In the United States this means a 
new flexibility in racial procedures, so that racism constantly appears 
to be disappearing according to conventional race categories, even as 
neoliberal racialization continues to justify inequality using codes that 
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can signify as nonracial or even antiracist. As new categories for 
distinguishing more-worthy from less-worthy persons come to overlay 
conventional racial categories, traditionally recognized racial identities, 
e.g., black, Asian, white, or Arab/Muslim, now occupy both sides of 
the more worthy/less worthy divide. 

Nikhil Singh's definition of race can help when thinking about the new 
flexibility of racialization in neoliberal multiculturalism within and 
beyond color lines. Singh describes race as "[a set of] historic 
repertoires and cultural, spatial and signifying systems that stigmatize 
and depreciate one form of humanity for the purposes of another's 
health, development, safety, profit or pleasure."20 A scholar in the 
black radical tradition, Singh reminds us that color lines become 
meaningful in Western capitalist modernity as they overlap with other 
criteria used to represent those who are cut off from capitalist wealth 
(or exploited for its accumulation) as outsiders to liberal subjectivity 
from whom life can be disallowed to the point of death. Singh's work 
prods questioning of how, with economic globalization, historic 
repertoires and cultural, spatial, and signifying systems shift to include 
and exclude on the basis of being an insider or an outsider to 
neoliberal subjectivity and its moral calculus. As neoliberalism's social 
relations of production interpellate and order subjects within 
managerial and professional regimes or regimes of labor and 
incarceration, terms of privilege accrue to individuals and groups, such 
as multicultural, reasonable, feminist, and law-abiding, that make 
them appear fit for neoliberal subjectivity, while others are stigmatized 
as monocultural, irrational, regressive, patriarchal, or criminal and 
ruled out. Such individualization camouflages the structural and 
material relations positioning persons within modes of production and 
structures of governance. 

Notably, multicultural signifies as antiracist even as it becomes a way 
of ascribing racialized privilege to some forms of humanity. As 
economic citizenship becomes more central to racial procedures and 
while whiteness as property is still operational, globalization also 
creates multicultural as a new form of whiteness, or rather the category 
of whiteness and its privileges are sublated into the category of 
multiculturalism. Traditional white privilege still comes into play in 
the United States, even as some white folks are left behind or left 
unprotected as the government shifts from service to its (historically 
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favored white) citizens to capital maximization within globalization, 
which requires and produces a multiracial, multilingual, multicultural 
elite. At the same time, neoliberal racialization can intensify 
technologies for disqualifying, civilizing, and disciplining people of 
color without class privilege, renewing older racial schemas. 

The defense of indefinite detention at Guantanamo Bay prison camp 
by the Bush administration was an important example. Multicultural 
codes did not generally oppose or contradict the holding and 
interrogation of Arab and Muslim detainees at the Guantanamo prison 
camp. To the contrary, the Bush administration consistently deployed 
multicultural language and signifying practices to make the detention 
appear just, despite the abrogation of the Geneva Conventions. 
Providing prisoners with copies of the Koran, granting them time to 
pray, and other markers of cultural sensitivity represented 
Guantanamo not as a betrayal of U.S. multicultural ideals but as the 
logical extension of them for the so-called war on terror. As U.S. multi- 
culturalism became a marker of legitimate privilege and universality, 
monoculturalism became a category of stigma that justified torture. In 
this sense, Arab and Muslim detainees at Guantanamo were given 
copies of the Koran and nothing but so that they could be tortured, 
whereas in Abu Ghraib prison specific acts of torture (forced alcohol 
drinking and masturbation) produced the tortured as a caricature of 
"Islam violated."21 

Neoliberal multiculturalism in contemporary political discourse also 
privileges the multicultural American citizen as an emblem for the 
most universal and legitimate form of global citizenship. This 
privileging bends color lines but also externalizes, or reinforces the 
negative racialization of, people of color in the United States who do 
not fit the category multicultural American, i.e., who are unassimilated 
into white culture, lack class privilege, or are not citizens. Esteeming 
some people of color of the same race, according to conventional 
categories, makes it easier to accept that others of that same race may 
be systematically treated unequally. For example, the Patriot Act 
begins with a clause condemning discrimination against "Arab 
Americans, Muslim Americans and Americans of South Asian 
descent." This rhetorical privileging makes it easier to discriminate 
against Arabs, Muslims, and South Asians in the United States who are 
not American citizens or who do not claim to be American in an 
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idealist or nationalist sense. In another example, Alberto Gonzalez, the 
Mexican American former U.S. attorney general, served as a kind of 
signpost for multiculturalism by virtue of his racialized body and his 
Mexican descent. As such an embodiment, he obscured the otherwise 
clearly racist implications of raids, assaults, and special registrations 
inflicted on Mexican and Arab immigrants in the post-9/II period. 

Strategies of representation in the case of Barack Obama signal that 
neoliberal multiculturalism in political discourse has outlived the 
George W. Bush era. In particular, neoliberal multiculturalism explains 
how coded racist attacks on Obama as an African American politician 
can coexist with his representation as postblack or postracial. Grounds 
for representing Obama as a multicultural global citizen are numerous: 
his multinational and multiracial background, his elite education at 
Columbia and Harvard universities, and his service as a legal and 
intellectual worker within the circuits of global capitalism. The fact 
that Obama reached the highest level of political office in the United 
States at the same time that unskilled or low-skilled African American 
men were experiencing record-high rates of unemployment and 
imprisonment does not demonstrate a weakening of the influence of 
race but proves, rather, that processes of racialization in the United 
States that attach to differentiated citizenship are informed by 
neoliberal calculations acting as a technology of governance. The fact 
that Obama has deliberately identified with blackness and performed 
and constituted a life for himself as an African American man is an 
important disidentification with the assignments of differentiated 
citizenship outlined here. Whether his election will prove materially as 
well as symbolically resituating for African American racial formation 
remains to be seen. As one of Obama's policy advisors put it, "It would 
be difficult for an African American to be elected President. ... 
However, it is not difficult for an extraordinary individual who 
happens to be African American to be elected President."22 

Such antiracist representation extends beyond ordinary political 
discourse. Neoliberal multiculturalism can also be seen as expressing 
the rights of capital and property by, for example, representing the 
capacity to own a home anywhere in the world to be a multicultural 
good. Neoliberal-multicultural discourse resignifies the goals of the 
civil rights movement—to desegregate neighborhoods and to provide 
a means to home ownership for all regardless of race—to advocate for 
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the rights of any individual or corporation to own property or to invest 
anywhere in the world. The denouement of these goals can be seen in 
the recent subprime mortgage debacle. The opening of housing and 
credit markets to middle- and working-class African Americans 
coincided with the exploitation of risky financial instruments, 
subprime mortgages, and derivative schemes. Although it appeared 
for a time that some people of color were finally able to finance the 
American Dream of home ownership, it was, in fact, the global 
financial class that benefited from originating loans that reset beyond 
borrowers' capacities and from speculating with mortgage debt. When 
the scheme crashed, the loss due to foreclosures represented the single- 
largest decline of black wealth in U.S. history, while multinational 
banking and financial sectors were bailed out by the government. At 
the same time, undocumented Mexican and Latino/a laborers 
experienced an intensification of racialized surveillance and policing in 
the raids and anti-immigrant measures that coincided with the collapse 
of housing markets. 

U.S. universities have become a key site for racializing individuals 
valuable to neoliberalism as multicultural and for teaching them the 
codes of privilege and stigma that naturalize contemporary biopolitics 
and its uneven distributions. Noting this situation, Aihwa Ong 
remarked, "American universities have attracted a multicultural, 
multinational and mobile population, the very kind of educated, 
multilingual and self-reflexive subjects now considered to be the most 
worthy individuals."23 According to Ong, under the aegis of self-care, 
university training inculcates individuals with attributes like egoistic 
individualism, self-enterprise, and calculative practices that fit them to 
bear the agency of neoliberal capitalism, which are then taken as 
distinguishing qualities of multicultural global citizens. Students most 
often learn the racializing codes for vulnerable or exploited groups 
through so-called leadership training and discourses of mission, 
benevolence, and service. As students learn to do good, feed the poor, 
uplift women, and presume responsibility for near and distant others, 
they learn to play their parts in the civilizing/ disqualifying regimes 
that target populations disconnected from circuits of neoliberal wealth 
and value. 

Conversely, one of the key elements of citizenship being lost by those 
who do not win under neoliberalism is access to higher education. 
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Those without college educations are racialized as lacking, mono- 
cultural, backward, inept, unambitious, and incapable, with these 
codes overlapping conventional phenotypical racial categories and 
meanings, adding flexibility to white, African American, Asian 
American, Latino, and American Indian racialization. Such 
racialization prepares one socially to be governed by technologies of 
labor and incarceration rather than by the pastoral technologies that 
nurture multicultural citizens. While whites have been continuing to 
receive preference based on skin color alone, the lack of access to 
higher education for poor and working-class students has intensified 
and become the most pressing civil rights issue in higher education. 
Class remains racialized, and the racialized fixing of human potential 
by class keeps large pools of temporary and vulnerable workers 
available. One striking example of how neoliberal-multicultural 
racialization intensifies conventional racialized exclusion by denying 
access to higher education is the passing and enforcement of the 
Immigration Reform Act of 2006. In contradiction to the equal 
protection clause and reversing long-standing denizen rights, the act 
states that illegal aliens cannot be considered residents of a state for 
purposes of assessing tuition at public universities. Denying 
undocumented students mobility through higher education is just one 
strategy that racializes immigrants as fugitive populations, 
contributing to a matrix of laws, informal social customs, economic 
systems, and symbolic systems that keep abandoned and unvalued 
populations—immigrant and citizen—more vulnerable to isolation 
and exploitation. Recognizing a fundamental coherence between such 
strategies and those that maintained slavery and a Jim Crow social 
order, Rachel Buff has coined the term "Undergraduate Railroad" to 
refer to the covert and often illegal work of administrators, faculty, and 
communities to provide in-state tuition to undocumented students.24 

In addition to being retooled into massive racializing institutions that 
interpellate students as racially privileged multicultural global citizens, 
universities are the object of attacks that target their capacity to 
produce and transmit knowledges that neoliberal rationality cannot 
use. Such attacks originate outside the university. They first target 
disciplines that produce critical knowledges about racial, ethnic, 
cultural, national, and human difference that contradict and reveal the 
hollowness of the abstractions of difference that fit neoliberal agendas 
—for example, postcolonial studies, American studies, cultural studies. 
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English, black studies, Chicana/o or Latina/o studies, women and 
gender studies, LGBTQ studies, American Indian and indigenous 
studies, and Asian American studies, the fields most receptive to the 
new knowledges linked to the post-1968 social movements and global 
decolonization. Although such attacks sometimes appear in the old 
culture-wars guise as defenses of Western civilization and classic 
American traditions, they are meant, in fact, to bankrupt the prestige, 
rigor, and capabilities of universities themselves. "Unmaking the 
public university" results in the greater privatization of knowledge 
and the yielding of greater control over knowledge-making processes 
to the political and social classes advantaged by neoliberalism.25 

During the Bush administrations, attacks on universities were often 
perceived as being launched by and for neoconservatives and the 
Right. And indeed, they often were, but there were also others, as the 
neoliberal epoch subsumed and refitted neoconservative and Right 
political activism, to bear its own agency, in the process often imbuing 
it with the language of neoliberal-multicultural formalism. Usually led 
by neoconservative think tanks and their salaried fellows, prominent 
attacks included demands for intellectual diversity and balance made 
by groups, such as Campus Watch, Students for Academic Freedom, 
and the American Council of Trustees and Alumni, which protested 
the presumed monolithic influence of anti-American, left-leaning 
academics on campuses. There were also targeted campaigns against 
postcolonial studies and the person of Edward Said and a movement 
to use the power of Congress to defund area studies departments 
receptive to postcolonialism, including House resolutions 3077 and 607 
and attempts to discredit the Middle East Studies Association. These 
actions often featured the language of patriotism, as universities were 
often accused of failing to defend America and harboring a disloyal 
professoriate. Vijay Prashad debunks such accusations by noting how 
"the global war on terror [draws] neoliberal economic policies into the 
framework of national security."26 In other words, in a neoliberal- 
multicultural context where the United States describes its providential 
destiny to be the spreading of freedom, democracy, and economic 
rights around the globe, the defense of America plays offense for 
neoliberalism. Actions against universities also featured neoliberal- 
multicultural discourses, frequently using rhetorics of fairness, 
diversity, and balance.27 For example, Stanley Kurtz, a fellow at the 
conservative Hoover Institution and one of the main advocates for HR 
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3077, argued for the need to bring back balance to Middle East studies 
through federal oversight to increase the diversity of viewpoints at 
U.S. universities.28 Similarly, David Horowitz of Campus Watch 
encourages (neo)conservative students to use multicultural language 
to protest a "lack of intellectual diversity" on campuses and to demand 
curricula more "inclusive" of conservative authors and scholars.29 
More than a neoconservative appropriation of the language of the Left 
for its own agendas, such statements mimic (and stabilize) the 
racialized structure of neoliberalism: they deploy a rhetoric of 
diversity, fairness, and balance as part of a strategy of constraint and 
curtailment that privatizes discrimination and knowledge itself, giving 
these things over to more deregulated environments. Rather than 
resulting in a more politically conservative university, such attacks 
make possible a less intellectual, more ideological university better 
able to produce information bits and to correlate these to the ethical, 
moral, technical, rational, and political stances that further neoliberal 
agendas. 

Literary studies within U.S. universities plays a number of roles. The 
idea that literature has something to do with antiracism and being a 
good person enters into the self-care of elites, who learn to see 
themselves as part of a multinational group of enlightened 
multicultural global citizens. Literary sensibility, redefined as an 
appreciation for the literature of other cultures, distinguishes 
multicultural global citizens from others. Literature also acquaints 
elites with representations of dispossessed populations, preparing 
them for their role in global civilizing/ disqualifying regimes. 

Yet literary studies discourses also play a role outside the university, 
helping to manufacture the information that substitutes for the 
knowledge production of universities and prophylactically shields 
public discourses against critical paradigms emerging out of post-1968 
social and intellectual movements. Again, the Bush administration 
provided interesting examples, in this case because of its institution of 
a kind of gendered division of literary labor. Both former president 
Bush and former vice president Cheney are married to women known 
for promoting nationalist forms of literature and literacy.30 Like her 
mother-in-law, Laura Bush, a former librarian and reading teacher, 
made literacy her White House project. She organized several high- 
profile literary symposiums at the White House and serves as 
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UNESCO's Honorary Ambassador for the Decade of Literacy (2003- 
2012). Lynn Cheney, a PhD in British literature from the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison, was head of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities between 1986 and 1993 and was a founder of the 
neoconservative American Council of Trustees and Alumni. 
Considering the heteronormativity of the Bush and Cheney marriages, 
the wives' advocacy for literature and literacy situated it in the domain 
of private life and domesticity and outside politics. This situating 
allowed for the depoliticization of literature and the dematerialization 
of culture, even as their nationalist literary projects served highly 
politicized, ideological ends. Laura Bush's famous statement that 
"there is nothing political about American literature" was belied by 
Lynne Cheney's campaigns against unpatriotic authors and scholars 
and by the propagandizing of Laura Bush's own literature and literacy 
initiatives in support of U.S. wars in Iraq and Afghanistan and the 
restructuring for neoliberalism these wars accomplished.31 In a telling 
example, at the 2006 White House Conference on Global Literacy, 
Laura Bush highlighted Arzu, Inc., a development initiative supported 
by the U.S.-Afghan Women's Council, citing it as an instance of literacy 
that enabled economic growth. According to Laura Bush's White 
House Web site, "Through the Arzu program, women weave rugs to 
support themselves and their families while also participating in 
literacy classes. As the women learn, they are better able to manage 
their income and they become informed consumers." Prom a civilizing 
process in colonial discourse, literacy here signified as a step in the 
enfranchisement of Afghani women as consumers and therefore 
global, neoliberal-multicultural citizens.32 

Interestingly, Laura Bush and Lynne Cheney were both heavily 
involved in canon formation in the appropriately feminine form of list 
making for personal reading pleasure and K-12 curriculum 
development. A list of Laura Bush's recommended reading was widely 
circulated by the White House and seemed to have become the basis 
for a National Endowment for the Humanities initiative entitled We 
the People.33 Dedicated to "strengthening the teaching, study, and 
understanding of American history and culture," the We the People 
initiative, which began in 2002, included the We the People Bookshelf, 
a set of "classic books for young readers from Kindergarten through 
High School" yearly distributed to thousands of schools.34 As former 
chairperson of the NEH, Cheney helped to launch the initiative and 
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has since written a children's book that shares the initiative's 
title.35Chronologically, for the years the Bush administration was in 
office, the themes of the Bookshelf were Courage, Freedom, Becoming 
American, and Pursuit of Happiness. The books for grades 7-12 
included Thomas Paine's Common Sense, John F. Kennedy's Profiles in 
Courage, canonical African American literature such as Invisible Man 
and Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass, and a large selection 
of regional literature from the South and the West, including Harper 
Lee's To Kill a Mockingbird and three books by Willa Cather (who 
appeared to be a favorite of Laura Bush), My Antonia, Death Comes 
for the Archbishop, and O Pioneers! 

While at first glance the Bookshelf's themes appear overwhelmingly 
nationalist, even a throwback to Cold War nationalism, they in fact 
propagated values that were being actively refashioned to bear a 
neoliberal-economic morality. In this. Courage stood as a watchword 
for entrepreneurial individualism; Freedom, for economic rights; 
Becoming American, for becoming responsible stewards of (economic) 
freedom and democracy; and Pursuit of Happiness, for the pursuit of 
profit and privatization. The focus on American classics from the South 
and the West perhaps corresponded to the capacity of such regional 
literature to symbolize American individualism, risk taking, resource 
exploitation, and other attributes useful on neoliberalism's frontiers. In 
addition to inculcating a neoliberal morality, circulating state- 
sanctioned reading lists aestheticized knowledge about America and 
privileged such aestheticized knowledge for its moral register. It also 
provided a regulative ideal that can be enunciated as "what we need to 
know about ourselves" and "what they need to know about us." 
Nationalistic and assimilative yet rhetorically inclusive and 
expansionist. We the People espoused democracy to advocate for a 
market society, making it a fitting cultural corollary for economic 
neoliberalism. 

If state-circulated lists of American literature provide what we need to 
know about ourselves, then the new publishing and academic category 
of global literature provides what we need to know about them. As a 
recently coined term, global literature seems to refer to multicultural 
literature that has been expanded to include non-Western literature, 
especially new fiction written by authors located in or originally from 
the global South. The popularity of the category of global literature 
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inside and outside the academy arises out of its promise to make non- 
Western cultures readily accessible, in a form that does not seem to 
require too much specialized knowledge. Much as race novels did for 
the period of racial-liberal ascendancy, discourses about global 
literature in the context of neoliberal multiculturalism teach readers 
that what we need to know about "them" is that they are much like us, 
at least those eligible for global multicultural citizenship. Whereas 
presumptively knowing blackness and thereby symbolically bridging 
the gap between black and white Americans ideologically stabilized 
racial liberalism, today presumptively knowing Arab and Muslim 
women and thereby symbolically bridging the gap between their 
experience and that of the West ideologically stabilizes neoliberal 
multiculturalism. The chapter's next section explores how neoliberal 
multiculturalism provides the narrative structure for a hugely popular 
text that circulates inside and outside the university as a work of Great 
Books literary criticism, a global multicultural memoir, and a Middle 
Eastern woman's text. 

Reading Tehran in Lolita: Seizing Literary Value for Neoliberal 
Multiculturalism 

Azar Nafisi's Reading "Lolita" in Tehran: A Memoir in Books 
provides insight into how ideas of literary value (literature as 
information retrieval, literature as a tool for social transformation, and 
literature as a coming to terms with difference) currently shape and are 
shaped by official liberal antiracism and its regulative concepts of 
individualism, equal opportunity, nationalism, culture, cultural 
pluralism, identity, and freedom. In addition, Reading "Lolita" 
exemplifies how official antiracism increasingly infects literary texts 
themselves. Neoliberal multiculturalism does not merely appropriate 
Nafisi's text but provides the ideological codes and narrative structure 
for the text itself. These codes propagate neoliberal notions of global 
humanity by portraying literary sensibility (appreciation for the Great 
Books, multiculturally enhanced) to be a legitimate criteria for 
separating good Muslims (potential members of a global multicultural 
public) from bad Muslims. 

A Memoir in Books, the subtitle of Reading "Lolita," hints at the 
authorizing figure who anchors the text's witness for neoliberal 
multiculturalism: the female native informant who is simultaneously a 
literary critic. In A Critique of Postcolonial Reason, Gayatri 
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Chakravorty Spivak tracks the itinerary of the female native informant, 
a colonial figure, as she is displaced into the figure of the female New 
Immigrant, who is positioned within neoliberalism. This latest native 
informant, Spivak remarks, becomes an agent of exploitation when she 
accepts the call to represent culture, women, or the home country in 
line with a simulated will for the financialization of the globe. Nafisi as 
narrator can be placed in line with Spivak's native informant. And as a 
native informant who is also a Great Books literary critic, Nafisi the 
narrator wields the discursive power of literary universalism to 
dissimulate information bits in line with neoliberal ideology as 
legitimate knowledge.36 

The book's hybrid genre as both memoir and literary criticism enables 
a powerful redaction of the social text—a powerful political formalism 
—that takes the standpoint of the native informant for neoliberal 
multiculturalism as the universal subject. The narrative's protocol can 
be reduced to the following formula: Nafisi tells the true story of life 
for women in the Islamic Republic of Iran and describes how she 
harnesses the power of great literature to liberate herself and other 
women from its abuses. On the one hand, the narrator's expertise in 
harnessing the universal and transhistorical standpoint of great 
literature seemingly guarantees the truth of the autobiographical story 
Reading "Lolita" tells about women's oppression. On the other hand, 
the rubric of Great Books for women redacts the total complexity, 
contradictions, and historicity of Iran to bits of moralistic knowledge 
that easily align with neoliberal ideological codes for what counts as 
free or unfree and who counts as a "good" or a "bad" Muslim. 
Whereas in the past Eurocentrism filled in the untheorized content of 
literary formalism—that is, who counted as the presumed reader, what 
counted as moral or true—in Reading "Lolita" neoliberal 
multiculturalism seeps in and codes these transparencies. 

Many critics have commented on the cover of Reading "Lolita," a 
sepia-toned photograph of two young women in dark hijab looking 
down with modest expressions at something cropped out of the image. 
In keeping with the work's title, perhaps readers are to imagine that 
they are reading a volume of Nabokov together. It turns out, as Hamid 
Dabishi has scandalously uncovered, that the image is actually an 
extreme alteration of part of a color photograph that presents two very 
modern, young Iranian women reading a newspaper article about the 
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election to the presidency of reform candidate Mohammed Khatami in 
1997. According to Dabashi, the transformed photograph symbolizes 
the book's neoorientalizing tendencies: it transforms an image of 
women involved in and absorbed by internal politics in Iran into a 
titillating representation of two young, Iranian Lolitas for U.S. 
audiences.37 Reading the text as one that offers Nafisi and her female 
students to U.S. readers as candidates for assimilation into a global 
multicultural public leads to another take on the photo. When we blur 
our eyes, their hijabs seem to become the head scarves of that 
archetype of U.S. citizenship, the Ellis Island immigrant, and their 
eager expressions and glowing pale skin seem to come not from their 
excitement over Lolita but from eager anticipation of joining the 
American project. Just as whiteness embodied the ideological 
coordinates for conferring U.S. citizenship during the Ellis Island era, 
the global citizenship neoliberal multiculturalism confers has its own 
ideological requirements. These requirements are now embodied not 
only as white but also as multicultural and overlap with cultural and 
economic criteria to ascribe privilege and stigma, internalizing some 
into the neoliberal project while externalizing others as unfit for 
(neo)liberal subjectivity. 

The metanarrative fabric that Reading "Lolita" weaves is the 
mesmerizing story of female development. Its threads are familiar and 
varied: the narrative of female attainment of possessive individualism 
central to Anglo-American and European feminism since the 
nineteenth century, the story of white female responsibility for the soul 
making of colonial subjects, native informant testimony about gender 
oppression in the Global South, liberal-multicultural representations of 
authentic racialized female lives, and even Oprah-style book clubs for 
self-improvement. 

The narrative arc is the story of the self-making of Nafisi and the 
students she refers to as "my girls" into first-world approximate 
versions of women empowered through the agency of Western 
literature to mentally resist the gender apartheid of Khomeini's regime. 
At the center of the story is a woman's consciousness-raising book 
group. Nafisi narrates how she gathers together her most dedicated 
students from the University of Tehran and Allameh Tabatabai 
University in her living room on Thursday mornings. She approaches 
the Great Books on her reading list as tools for the self-development of 
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her "girls" and their emotional survival; her goal is to see "how these 
great works of imagination could help us in our present trapped 
situation as women ... to find a link between the open spaces the 
novels provided and the closed ones we were confined to" (19). 

Several textual elements of the book's story about female entrance into 
individualism in Iran simulate a will among Iranian/Muslim women 
for inclusion in an imagined global neoliberal-multicultural 
community. One is the way in which Nafisi the narrator assumes 
multiple roles that have traditionally been kept separate in narratives 
of female self-development. Nafisi is the maker of souls and the native, 
the teacher and the student, the witness and the jury. As memoirist and 
literary critic, she combines the particular and the universal, 
expanding the ventriloquizing performance of the native informant to 
appropriate not only the place of home-country subaltern but also the 
place of the citizen of the West, whom the native informant no longer 
mimics but now embodies in an ideal form as postnational and 
multicultural. 

In a second move, Reading "Lolita" revises the trope of female 
individualism, so that the version its female characters realize is 
distinctly neoliberal in spirit. At first glance, the text appears to 
endorse a feminist cultural universalism, even referring to the book 
club as a "communal room of our own" (12). What is important in the 
text's construction of woman's self-actualization is that the terms of 
female emancipation are the same as codes for cultural values that 
dissimulate neoliberal measures as good, natural, and right. In other 
words, feminist cultural universalism serves as the form of appearance 
of a neoliberal-multicultural cultural politics; it naturalizes a necessary 
relationship between women's freedom, freedom of the imagination, 
and free markets. Reading "Lolita" reworks conventional narratives of 
female entrance into individualism, so that the individualism Nafisi's 
students achieve is a distinctly neoliberal brand. Nafisi teaches her 
students, for example, that Austen's heroines are "rebels" who "risk 
ostracism and poverty to gain love and companionship and to embrace 
the elusive goal at the heart of democracy: the right to choose" (307). 
This "right to choose," in line with neoliberal discourse, collapses the 
language of economic and individual freedom and is equal parts 
consumerist and liberal. 
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One of Nafisi's students, Nassrin, acquires a distinctly neoliberal 
individualism in the arc of her development. Gradually, through the 
agency of literary reflection, Nassrin, a young woman from a religious 
family, evolves from a taciturn young girl who keeps on her hijab 
during the living room sessions to an outspoken young woman in 
jeans and revealing t-shirts who chooses to move to London. Nassrin 
explains her decision to leave Iran to the book group right before her 
departure: "I don't want to be secret and hidden forever. I want to 
know, to know who this Nassrin is. You'd call it the ordeal of freedom, 
I guess" (323). The "ordeal of freedom," reminiscent of Cold War 
rhetoric, serves, in fact, as a shibboleth for capitalism coded as freedom 
of the individual, narrated here as the success of feminist 
consciousness raising. (Because the memoir does successfully convey 
the real tyrannizing of women in the Islamic Republic of Iran and their 
experience of the regime's relentless political manipulations of the 
female body, the language of individualism as neoliberal freedom and 
choice rings particularly hollow.) 

By the end of the book, Nafisi and most of the young women in the 
reading group have achieved the text's version of female 
individualism. For Nafisi this victory coincides with becoming a writer 
and migrating to the United States. Yet, interestingly, migrancy is not a 
general requirement, for even as Nafisi ascends to U.S.-style freedoms 
by relocating, such freedoms are becoming translocal and 
territorializing in themselves, linked to the time and space of what the 
text calls "free access to the imagination" (338). In the novel's 
penultimate scene, Nafisi, on the cusp of her departure from Tehran to 
the United States, sits outside in the glow of the late afternoon 
sunshine and pens the following thoughts "for [the] new book" she 
will write in the United States: 

I have a recurring fantasy that one more article has been added to the 
Bill of Rights: the right to free access to the imagination. I have come to 
believe that genuine democracy cannot exist without the freedom to 
imagine and the right to use imaginative works without restrictions. ... 
To me it seemed as if we had not really existed, or only half existed, 
because we could not imaginatively realize ourselves and 
communicate to the world. ... I went about my way rejoicing, thinking 
how wonderful it is to be a woman and a writer at the end of the 
twentieth century. (338-39) 
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In keeping with the neoliberal-multicultural tenet that not only is 
America the whole world (a nation of immigrants) but the whole 
world is America, the Bill of Rights is no longer identified specifically 
with the United States but expresses the ideal moral center of the entire 
world. Collapsing Nafisi's textual moment of self-authoring with the 
moment when she is about to become a diasporic in the United States, 
Reading "Lolita" equates going to the United States with becoming a 
participant in the cocreation of the world. At the same time, it is 
enough to be a "woman and writer at end of the twentieth century," to 
rejoice no matter where one is, so long as one can grasp "the right to 
free access to the imagination." The vocabulary and syntax of the 
phrase mirror neoliberal linguistic codes that use a language of morals 
and values to make its logic of privatization, commodification, and 
market rule appear just. "Free access," with its connotation of open 
markets, is taken as a "right," whereas the imagination is treated as a 
commodity that helps to idealize commodities in general. Between the 
lines of the passage's fuzzy universalism, a notion of great literature 
(the highest expression of the imagination to which access is 
demanded) serves to naturalize economic freedom as the same as 
human freedoms of thought and speech. As the book's story of female 
achievement culminates in assimilation into the "world," Nafisi and 
her students are cast as a potential leadership class for a neoliberal 
global order that legitimates neoliberalism in the name of the 
emancipation of women. 

Nafisi the Great Books literary critic steps forward in the memoir's 
many staged scenes of reading and teaching literature. These take 
place in two locations: Nafisi's living room, where the secret class of 
female students meets, and in the classrooms where Nafisi teaches 
English at the University of Tehran and Allameh Tabatabai University. 
In these episodes the diegetic audience for Nafisi's teachings, Nafisi's 
students, stand in for the actual audience, the book's readers. It is 
when the narrator's voice assumes the authority of the literary critic 
that Reading "Lolita" does much of its ideological work, deploying 
literary formalism with a multicultural face to secure a political 
formalism that always validates neoliberal cultural political positions. 

Divided into the chapters "Lolita," "Gatsby," "James," and "Austen," 
Reading "Lolita" presents itself as a work of Great Books literary 
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criticism that is also a multicultural memoir. This multicultural spin 
seems to shield the Great Books tradition from the charge that the 
putative universality of such literature is compromised by 
ethnocentrism and Euro-supremacy. The structure of Reading "Lolita" 
implicitly asserts that Western literature adequately encompasses the 
truth of Iranian women, vouchsafing the universality and high moral 
value of Great Books. Ironically, whereas during colonial times the 
native had to prove her humanness by showing that she could benefit 
from Western literature, now the native validates the universality and 
morality of the Great Books by casting herself as a felicitous reader of 
them. Importantly, renewing the trope of the Great Books allows 
literary universalism to function as a form of appearance for neoliberal 
ideology. The readings the text casts as morally true produce truth 
effects about the Islamic Republic of Iran; thus, literary criticism lets 
politicized facts pass for universal truths. 

A primary example comes in the course of Nafisi's reading of 
Nabokov's Lolita with her book group. In contrast to Khomeini's 
censors, who read the novel incorrectly as a political document and 
condemn it as immoral and un-Islamic, Nafisi and the group read the 
novel as an aesthetic object exempt from politics. This reading allows 
them to see Humbert Humbert's desire to trap and sexually use Lolita 
as an allegory for a deeper truth: that all oppressors who would force 
others to conform perfectly to their intentions are doomed to failure 
because the other's internal resistance is irreducible.38 Nafisi, in the 
role of literary critic, extends the universal truth enveloped in Lolita to 
the present day, asserting the futility of the Khomeini regime's 
oppression of women: "I [Nafisi] added that in fact Nabokov had taken 
revenge against our own solipsizers; he had taken revenge on 
Ayatollah Khomeini. ... They had tried to shape others according to 
their own dreams and desires, but Nabokov, through his portrayal of 
Humbert, had exposed all solipsists who take over other people's 
lives" (33). The literary critic thus absorbs the total social text of life in 
Iran into the literary text of Lolita, taking Humbert as an adequate 
representation of Khomeini. The result is a highly politicized truth that 
categorically condemns the Islamic Republic of Iran in the name of 
women and constitutes that as all the book's U.S.-based reader needs 
to know about Iran. Playing on the book's title, the strategic use of 
literary refraction to make highly politicized knowledge appear like a 
universal and moral truth could be reformulated as "Reading Tehran 
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in Lolita." 

In another example, Nafisi's reading of The Great Gatsby allows 
summary judgment to be passed on the Iranian Revolution: "[Our] fate 
[was] similar to Gatsby's. ... He wanted to fulfill a dream by repeating 
the past. ... Was this not similar to our revolution, which had come in 
the name of a collective past and had wrecked our lives in the name of 
a dream?" (144). Construing The Great Gatsby to be great literature 
that communicates moral truth, Nafisi presents U.S. readers with a 
political moralism that occupies the place of—and is taken to be as 
good as—informed analysis of the varieties, purposes, and stages of 
the Iranian Revolution.39 

Another ideological activation of the literary becomes apparent when 
we examine how the book incorporates literary sensibility into 
neoliberal-multicultural racialization. In neoliberal multiculturalism 
the logic of the color line is overlaid with a new system of 
differentiation that privileges groups and individuals it determines to 
be multicultural, which becomes a metonym for other sociocultural 
positives, and stigmatizes those determined to be monocultural, which 
becomes a metonym for multiple sociocultural deficiencies. Reading 
"Lolita" inserts literary sensibility into this assemblage, making it a 
means of distinguishing between those deemed multicultural and 
those deemed monocultural, that is, between those who may be 
internalized into the new, multicultural global public, such as the 
women of Nafisi's group, and those externalized for being unfit for 
(neo)liberal subjectivity. 

One example occurs when Nafisi decides to put The Great Gatsby on 
trial within her classroom, an attempt to turn the epidemic of public 
prosecutions in postrevolutionary Iran into a teaching moment. She 
assigns the role of prosecutor to a young man called Mr. Nyazi, a 
soldier in the Revolutionary Guard and a working-class student leader 
of the Islamic Student Association who is an outspoken critic of the 
text as an "immoral" influence on "our revolutionary youth" (120). 
Although Gatsby is presumably on trial, Reading "Lolita" constructs a 
show trial against Mr. Nyazi and the political, theological, and class 
fractions he represents, indicting them for being dogmatic and 
insensitive to the pain of others. In doing so, the text constructs the 
prorevolution poor in Iran as unfit for membership in the neoliberal- 
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multicultural global community that it conjures. 

The key evidence Reading "Lolita" offers against Nyazi is his dogmatic 
practice of reading. He prosecutes Gatsby as a bad book that "preaches 
elicit relations between a man and a woman," with a hero who is "an 
adulterer, a charlatan, and a liar" (126). (Indeed, the text captures 
something of the Khomeini regime's own project of instrumentalizing 
culture in order to separate good Muslims from bad Muslims in 
Nyazi's closing statement: "As a Muslim, [he] cannot accept 
Gatsby" [125].) As The Great Gatsby's defense attorney, Nafisi appoints 
Zarrin, a stylish, upper-class female student. Zarrin's defense makes it 
clear that Nyazi's failure as a reader in fact indicts him on the level of 
identity: "Mr. Nyazi has demonstrated his own weakness: an inability 
to read a novel on its own terms. All he knows is judgment, crude and 
simplistic exaltation of right and wrong" (128). Continuing to apply a 
highly racialized language of moral value to distinguish bad from 
good Muslims, Zarrin declares that the "carelessness" of the rich in 
Gatsby "is a reminder of another brand of careless people. Those 
[typified in Mr. Nyazi] who see in black and white, drunk on the 
righteousness of their own fictions" (131). Reading "Lolita" constructs 
Mr. Nyazi and Zarrin as oppositional personas not only in terms of 
literary sensibility but also in terms of class (poor or wealthy), location 
(rural or urban), and religion (devout or pragmatic). In this way, 
racializing codes overlap, so that literary sensibility forms a chain of 
associations that humanize and privilege rich, cosmopolitan, 
nominally religious Muslims and, in turn, dehumanize and stigmatize 
those who are working class, rural, and devout. 

When Nafisi takes the stand as the defendant, as The Great Gatsby 
itself, her testimony makes it clear that a reader's response to "a great 
novel" is a legitimate index of the morality of the reader. As she 
explains to the jury, her University of Tehran American literature class: 
"A great novel heightens your senses and sensitivity to the 
complexities of life and of individuals, and prevents you from the self- 
righteousness that sees morality in fixed formulas about good and 
evil" (133). Here, the Great Books trope serves as a social litmus test in 
which those who say yes are candidates for the neoliberal- 
multicultural global community and those who say no are ruled out as 
inferior, less feeling persons with diminished moral capacities. 
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In order to convincingly deploy a literary sensibility that internalizes 
some forms of humanity within a neoliberal-multicultural public and 
externalizes others, Reading "Lolita" must render other literary-critical 
approaches as misguided, inferior, or simply invisible. Though the 
book mostly takes the last tact, it does directly attack postcolonial 
theory and literary criticism, using Edward Said as a representative 
figure. It does so by associating Said with political Islam, represented 
in the character of Mr. Nahvi, a student Nafisi reviles and a former 
member of Iran's Revolutionary Army: 

One day after class, Mr. Nahvi followed me to my office. He tried to 
tell me that Austen was not only anti-Islamic but that she was guilty of 
another sin: she was a colonial writer. ... He told me that Mansfield 
Park was a book that condoned slavery, that even in the West they had 
now seen the error of their ways. ... It was only later, on a trip to the 
States, that I found where Mr. Nahvi was getting his ideas from when I 
bought a copy of Edward Said's Culture and Imperialism. (289-90) 

This cartoonish misrepresentation of Edward Said's work from the 
mouth of an infantile ideologue, treated as more or less accurate by the 
narrator, demonizes postcolonial studies, depicting it as a politically 
dogmatic pseudoscholarship in order to make Nafisi's own Great 
Books reading practice appear nonpolitical and scholarly in 
comparison. It echoes the neoconservative attacks on the influence of 
postcolonial studies, especially in area studies programs, that preceded 
Said's passing. Importantly, it pits postcolonial studies against 
feminism (casting Said as a male attacker of Austen) in a manner that 
brackets out postcolonial-feminist interventions. 

Race-radical Imaginings of Transnational Public 

Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak reminds us that in the contemporary 
United States, literature (or English) is conceived as the place where 
knowledge about marginality and difference should be achieved and 
that such teaching regularly subsumes marginality and difference 
under categories that do not obstruct the regular functioning of the 
social apparatus. As discussed, the narrative voice in Reading "Lolita" 
in Tehran, the voice of the native informant and the literary critic, 
constructs the margin woman in Iran in a way that not only offers no 
resistance to the universalism that secures the authority of the usual 
suspects but actually renews it, making Eurocentric universalism the 
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basis for a new, neoliberal-multicultural universalism. By reducing the 
heterogeneity of the category woman in Iran to subjects who fit the 
class dispositions of Nafisi, her friends, and her students—and, 
importantly, by disappearing Muslim and postcolonial feminisms— 
Reading "Lolita" restricts the comprehension of favorable or 
emancipatory gendering to concepts that exist in the same discursive 
field as those that explain contemporary global geopolitical and 
economic orders. 

When read as a disclosure of the Iranian/Muslim woman on the 
margin, Shirin Ebadi's memoir, Iran Awakening: A Memoir of 
Revolution and Hope, brings into high relief what Reading "Lolita" 
conceals. First, it includes the history and presence of women's 
movements in Iran before and after the 1979 revolution, underscoring 
the complete absence in Reading "Lolita" of reference to the history of 
an organized woman's movement or a positive vision of Muslim 
feminism. The memoir's politics of gender starts from the position that 
"women in Iran must be given the chance to fight their own fights, to 
transform their country uninterrupted" (133). Such politics disrupt the 
normal functioning of both the global political economy, because it 
codes entrance into globalization as saving women, and the 
antidemocratic normal politics of the Islamic Republic of Iran. In 
contradiction to Reading "Lolita," it keeps open the possibility that 
women's struggles in Iran will be fought within the script of Islam by 
opening up interpretative possibilities in the Koran, the Sunnah, and 
other key texts. By showing that gender oppression in the Islamic 
Republic of Iran is not unique but, in fact, in league with other 
strategies for making democracy dysfunctional or impossible across 
the globe, such as patriarchy, deliberate impoverishment, domestic 
militarization, and nativism (all conceived as transnational and cross- 
cultural phenomena), Iran Awakening opens up thinking about the 
U.S. domestic scene. 

Whereas literary formalism allows highly politicized truths to appear 
in Reading "Lolita" as higher, moral truths and, therefore, all the U.S.- 
based reader needs to know, Ebadi's overtly activist memoir seeks to 
give U.S. readers the capacity to understand gender politics in the 
Islamic Republic of Iran within the full historical context of Iranian 
postcoloniality. For example, Ebadi begins with a childhood memory 
of the overthrow of Mossadegh, the first president and leader of 
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Iranian independence, responsible for nationalizing the wealth of 
Iran's oil fields. She shows the threads that would later be stitched 
together to equate women's wearing of the hijab with resistance to U.S. 
imperialism when she relates that Raza Shah's overthrow of 
Mossadegh was only possible with U.S. military support and that by 
outlawing the hijab in the name of accelerated modernization, "Raza 
Shah was the first but not the last Iranian ruler to act out a political 
agenda ... on the frontier of women's bodies" (8). Ebadi sets up her 
long history in opposition to Khomeini's regime and its inheritors by 
recounting the historical irony of her participation in the revolution. 
Speaking of the period immediately following, Ebadi writes, "It took 
scarcely a month for me to realize that I had willingly and 
enthusiastically participated in my own demise. ... The head-scarf 
'invitation' was the first warning that this Revolution might eat its 
sisters" (38-39). Rather than completely negating women's agency, as 
Ebadi's memoir makes clear, gender oppression's use as a political 
strategy of rule has created the conditions for an ongoing struggle. 
Whereas Nafisi depicts women as either completely violated by the 
revolution or cynically complied with it by, for example, becoming 
members of the Morality Police, Ebadi posits a dialectical relationship 
between the Iranian Revolution and Iranian feminism: "[I]n the end, 
the Iranian Revolution has produced its own opposition, not least in a 
nation of educated, conscious woman, who are agitating for their 
rights" (215). She cites figures that placed women, as of 2006, at 65 
percent of all university students and 43 percent of the workforce, 
noting that after the revolution traditional parents had no excuse to 
keep their girls out of schools, which had been made officially Islamic 
institutions. Iran Awakening thus provides the telling that allows the 
U.S.-based reader to credit the possibility that some day women's 
rights in Iran, strong national sovereignty, and an Islamic-cultural form 
of political democracy will have been found to be compatible with one 
another, a situation Reading "Lolita" forecloses in advance as 
impossible. 

Iran Awakening's resolutely political-materialist protocol, which 
makes it impossible to reify culture as a cause (or to deploy it as a 
racializing scheme), allows Ebadi to argue that international civil 
society and the Iranian government alike are obligated to maximize the 
participation of all Iranian women in structures of governance. This 
argument comes through clearly in the episodes surrounding Ebadi's 
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winning of the Nobel Peace Prize in 2003. In her acceptance speech she 
represents the prize not as a personal award but as recognition given to 
the success of human rights movements in Iran and other Islamic 
nations: "This prize belongs to the people of Iran. It belongs to the 
people of the Islamic States, and the people of the South for 
establishing human rights and democracy."40 Ebadi accepts it "with 
the hope that our efforts, endeavors and struggles toward ... the 
establishment of democracy in our respective countries enjoy the 
support, backing and solidarity of international civil society." 

In contrast to the end of Reading "Lolita," which narrates Nafisi's 
departure from Iran as her entrance into freedom as "a woman and a 
writer" in the United States, Ebadi's memoir ends with her return to 
the Islamic Republic of Iran after receiving the Nobel Peace Prize. A 
spontaneous mass demonstration of thousands of women greets her at 
the Tehran airport, bearing signs such as "This is Iran" and "We are 
United for Peace and Humanity." The scene represents the Islamic 
Republic of Iran as no wasteland or prison for women but a key front 
in a global struggle for democracy, national independence, and human 
rights in which Iranian women play a lead role. In contrast to Nafisi's 
idealization of women's freedom in the West, which renders the U.S. 
domestic scene utopic, Ebadi's arguments—as she casts patriarchy as a 
global phenomenon and poverty as a human rights violation—have a 
potential political force in the United States. 

Thus, in contrast to Nafisi's writing the West as a place without politics 
and Iran as a place that needs political reconstruction, Ebadi writes 
Iran as a site from which to intervene into the political reconstruction 
of the United States. One important example from Ebadi's epilogue 
relates her fight to get her memoir published in the United States. It 
recounts Ebadi's legal battle against a little-known but disconcertingly 
powerful Department of the Treasury provision that forbade the 
importation of intellectual or informational material from embargoed 
countries and thus barred the publication of Iran Awakening in the 
United States. Although offered an exemption by the Treasury, Ebadi 
joined forces with a number of other embargoed authors and their 
publishers and filed a lawsuit that declared the measure violated the 
rights of Americans under the First Amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution. Faced with the prospect of a federal court striking down 
its policy as unconstitutional, and exposing the issue more broadly to 
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the American public, the Treasury voluntarily revised its regulations 
on December 16, 2004. 

Against the idealization of "free access to the imagination" as the spirit 
of U.S.-led neoliberalism in Reading "Lolita," Ebadi makes visible the 
insidious prepolitical censorship exercised routinely through the 
bureaucratic powers of the U.S. government. 

I affiliate Iran Awakening with the tradition of oppositional 
antiracisms tracked in this study—race radicalisms, black worldliness, 
women-of-color feminism, postcolonial feminism, and 
counterglobalization movements—because it uses literary techniques 
to make visible conditions for justice that differ from and defer official 
antiracisms. In particular, Ebadi narrates gendering (i.e., discusses 
Iranian-based struggles for women's human rights) in a manner that 
differs from and defers strategies for expanding global capitalism in 
the Middle East under the aegis of freeing women. Why, though, 
situate Ebadi's memoir within a tradition thus far examined as U.S. 
based? Because whereas official U.S. antiracisms in the period after the 
racial break have taken the nation-state as their horizon, oppositional 
antiracisms have tended to connect domestic conditions to global- 
capitalist biopolitics and to call for new practices of global 
accountability. 

Thus understood, June Jordan's "Moving towards Home" (1982) can 
be seen as having prefigured, from the other side—and from the 
Reagan-era beginnings of the neoliberalism that is now in crisis— 
Ebadi's careful and imaginative practice of solidarity with U.S. 
citizens. The occasion for Jordan's poem is the 1982 Phalangist/Israeli 
massacre of Palestinian refugees in Sabra and the Shantila camps of 
Lebanon. The poem begins with an epigraph, taken from a New York 
Times article on the massacre, that cites a speaker who is identified 
only by gender: " 'Where is Abu Fadi,' she wailed. / 'Who will bring 
me my loved one?' " Jordan's poem then narrates multiple scenes from 
the massacre, a bulldozer burying bodies, the rape of a nurse, each 
framed with an assertion by the poem's "I" narrator that she "does not 
wish to speak about" each incident. In contrast, at the end of the poem 
the "I" narrator states a "need to speak about living room," where such 
events do not happen and where Abu Fadi is not missed, "because he 
will be there beside me." The poem's final stanza reads as follows: 
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I was born a Black woman 
And now 

I am become a Palestinian 
against the relentless laughter of evil 
there is less and less living room 
and where are my loved ones? 

It is time to make our way home.41 

Here is an excessive act of identification that produces an impossible 
transformation of identity that is beyond identitarianisms, a first- 
person, singular "I" having been "born a Black woman /... am become 
a Palestinian." This transformation simultaneously staggers and jams 
the regular procedures of normal subject constitution and normal 
politics. In an act of deep solidarity, in response to a semianonymous 
wail described in the poem's epigraph only as female, Palestinian, and 
refugee, the poem performs an instance of the impossible (a black 
woman is made over as Palestinian) that imagines a field for politics 
beyond the bans and restrictions of national borders and fixed 
identities. 

The poem does not bridge the positions "Black woman" and 
"Palestinian" through gender identification, for the narrator is made 
over, or made also, as a Palestinian unmarked by gender. Rather, the 
poem bridges "Black woman" and "Palestinian" in a manner that gives 
rise to political-materialist resonances. It summons a history and 
present of divergent but interlocking state racisms in Israel and the 
United States. It suggests that racialized, classed, and militarized forms 
of occupation connect the national occupation of Israel/Palestine to the 
circumstances that crowd and confine many African American women 
(e.g., urban segregation, trapping poverty, and confining cultural 
images).42 The passage can be interpreted as an expression of an 
oppositional politics that grounds transnational solidarity in a shared 
vulnerability to violence by attending to the passage's play on the idea 
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of "living room." Lebensraum was the watchword for German 
imperialism. In Jordan's poem, by contrast, "living room" is a 
watchword for a homely politics based on the minimal demand that 
the people you love cannot be removed violently from your home. In 
the poem's concluding call for the reader to participate in "making our 
way home," "home" is an open figure for a secure life, in contrast to 
the violences that link Sabra/Shantila and black urban poverty. The 
poem thus allegorizes a process of building strange affinities beyond 
identitarianism yet informed by embodied knowledges that use 
frameworks for nourishing life envisioned by subjugated classes for 
whom "the world is a ghetto."43 
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Difference as Strategy in International Indigenous Peoples' 

Movements 

Indigenous peoples are being pressured to permit conversion of our 
economic systems into the capitalist framework of high productivity 
and profitability, which are not primary values that we share. If we go 
along, it means losing control over territories, knowledge and 
resources. ... What will the world gain if our diverse and sustainable 
ways of living are destroyed so we can fit into the cogs and wheels of 
the globalized capitalist world? ... Our resistance to the efforts to 
homogenize us, must be supported, including ... our right to be 
allowed to remain different and diverse. 

—Victoria Tauli-Corpuz, "Our Right to Remain Separate and Distinct" 
The Mounds: "We sorely await reclaiming." 

—Allison Hedge Coke, Blood Run 

For contemporary international indigenous peoples' movements, the 
term global resource wars stresses the point that violence is the 
inevitable product of a neoliberal global economy premised on never- 
ending resource extraction and, what David Harvey calls, 
"accumulation through dispossession" (i.e., the privatization and 
commodification of land, resources, goods and services, the 
financialization of everything through speculation, asset leveraging, 
and credit baiting, and the neoliberal management and manipulation 
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of global crises).1 In the words of Jerry Mander, the president of the 
International Forum on Globalization: 

Our economic system of globalization and the corporations, investors, 
and bureaucracies that are its driving forces literally cannot survive 
without an ever-increasing supply of oil, natural gas, minerals of all 
kinds, freshwater, forests, and arable lands. They also require 
supportive infrastructures for resource extraction, such as new roads, 
pipelines, dams, electricity grids, airports and seaports to take the 
resources from the often pristine places they are found and carry them 
across vast terrains and oceans to markets. ... The entire economic 
model is built upon a rickety platform requiring never-ending 
exponential growth, itself dependent on never-ending resource supply 
to feed the growth. In the long run of course, such never-ending 
growth is impossible on a finite planet.2 

The global resource wars are the root cause of other, more visible 
violences: wars between nations fought over access to resources, ethnic 
conflicts arising out of the drive to monopolize resources, 
paramilitarization to remove people who get in the way of access to 
resources, and mass impoverishment when lands and resources that 
have previously supported communities are inserted into the circuits 
of global financialization and commodification. In particular, the global 
resource wars have made indigenous peoples even more direct targets 
for exploitation than they have been over the last several hundred 
years of colonization and development. Their vulnerability has 
increased because an overwhelming percentage of lands on which 
natural resources are still found are lands traditionally occupied, used, 
or owned by indigenous peoples, up to 50 percent according to the 
International Forum on Globalization. As Mander notes, "It is no small 
irony that the very reason that native peoples have become such prime 
targets ... is exactly because most indigenous peoples have been so 
very successful over millennia at maintaining cultures, worldviews, 
economies, and practices ... [that] do not seek to mine ever more of the 
natural world ... nor do they ship resources ... across oceans to foreign 
markets, but rather focus on maintaining healthy ecosystems that will 
continue to support sustainable communities for generations."3 

There are hundreds of examples, from every continent except 
Antarctica, of indigenous peoples, on the frontlines of globalization's 
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expansion, who are fighting for the survival of their communities 
against national governments seeking to ramp up exports, against 
extractive industries, against pollution and waste industries, against 
narco-traffickers, against energy and dam projects, against tourism, 
and against conservation movements that seek to remove indigenous 
peoples from their lands for so-called wilderness conservation. These 
include the Yanomami tribe of northern Brazil, who are being forced 
off their lands by illegal mining; the U'Wa, Nukak, and others in 
Colombia, who are being killed and driven off lands by government- 
sponsored paramilitaries, left-wing guerrillas, and the U.S.-sponsored 
Plan Colombia, which pays former drug traffickers to seize Indian 
lands to grow nonnarcotic crops; uncontacted tribes in Peru, who are 
facing disease and worse with the construction of an oil pipeline 
through their territories built by the Anglo-French oil giant Perenco; 
the 200,000 tribal people in the Ethiopia delta region, who are being 
evicted to build a giant hydroelectric dam financed by the World Bank; 
the Lahu, Lisu, Meo, and other Hmong highland tribes in Thailand, 
who are being evicted after the government's sale of 25,000 kilometers 
to an international conservation organization; other "conservation 
refugees," including the Masai in Kenya and the Bushmen in 
Botswana; overfishing jeopardizing the survival of Chukchi and 
Eskimo in Russia; and mining on North American Indian lands, 
including those of the Cree, Western Shoshone, Mohawk, and Zuni 
peoples. 

Hundreds of other examples can be found on the Web sites and in the 
publications of indigenous organizations and networks, advocates and 
NGOs, and UN agencies and other multilateral bodies. These include 
the Indigenous Environmental Network, the White Earth Land 
Recovery Project, the Tebtebba Foundation, the International Indian 
Treaty Council, the Asian Indigenous Women's Network, the Inuit 
Circumpolar Conference, the Indigenous Peoples of Africa 
Coordinating Committee, Mines and Communities, the International 
Forum on Globalization, Amazon Watch, Survival International, 
Cultural Survival, the United Nations Permanent Forum on 
Indigenous Issues, and the International Labour Organization's 
Department of Indigenous and Tribal Peoples. 

As indigenous people across the globe over the last forty years have 
experienced violences generated from the same underlying source, an 
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economic system of accumulation through dispossession, a move to 
unite opposition has given rise to forceful international indigenous 
peoples' movements. One of the central occupations of such 
movements is illuminating the global resource wars as also paradigm 
wars, as conflicts at the level of the material politics of knowledge. A 
materialist understanding of knowledge demonstrates that what 
counts as legitimate knowledge, emerges from contestatory processes 
and is not autonomous from but both shapes and is determined by 
material circumstances and geohistorical conditions. As Chandan 
Reddy has reflected, "[M]odern western knowledges ... have been 
productive of certain expressions of personhood, experience, historical 
process, materialism, and so forth, while foreclosing other historical, 
material, and epistemic organizations of subjectivity, historical process, 
and the so-called natural world."4 Indigenous peoples' movements 
often draw attention to the fact that the material existence of 
globalization as an economic system relies on the functioning and 
legitimacy of certain rationalizing modes (e.g., corporate 
individualism), construals of value (e.g., the sanctity of private 
property rights), and expressions of personhood (e.g., people as 
consumers) that many indigenous people do not share. (In this 
chapter's opening epigraph, Victoria Tauli-Corpuz makes this point.) 
Although most of the knowledge systems of indigenous peoples, 
communities, and nations have been impacted by the knowledge 
architecture that supports economic globalization, many yet maintain 
some epistemic orientations that are defective for, contradict, or offer 
alternatives to some of its rationalizing modes, values, and notions of 
personhood—including orientations to collective responsibility—and 
that can provide the basis for alternative expressions of materialism 
and economy. Contemporary indigenous cultural activism often goes 
to work on this epistemic level to mitigate not only the physical 
violences of the global resource wars but also the violences intrinsic to 
knowledge systems that restrict what is politically and ethically 
possible to extractive economies and accumulation by dispossession. 

Here is what is happening now: As the global resource wars have 
pushed onto indigenous lands, the knowledge apparatuses sustaining 
economic globalization have had to bring indigenous peoples into 
representation in a manner that explains their exploitation as 
inevitable, natural, or fair. But this state of affairs has also provided an 
opportunity for indigenous-led cultural activism to insert its own 
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signifying systems into public discourse in order to displace the 
structures of legitimate knowledge, to contest dominant systems of 
representation, and to try to open them up to cultural meanings and 
epistemic orientations originating in indigenous-led interpretative 
communities. Reductionism and essentialism must be guarded against. 
The knowledge systems of indigenous peoples differ greatly from one 
another and are not internally homogenous. They cannot be made 
completely transparent to culturally nonindigenous peoples, nor can 
one indigenous episteme be transcoded seamlessly (or even 
adequately) into another, and recomprehending the world does not 
change it. Yet encountered on the level of media, transnational 
movements, and scholarship, the cultural activism of international 
indigenous peoples' movements can and does insert into public 
discourse something like a generalized indigenous inscription of a 
global world system based on economies of limit and balance, 
reciprocal relations between people and nature, and the importance of 
collective rights. 

Not surprisingly, neoliberal multiculturalism is one of the most useful 
discourses functioning today to dispossess indigenous peoples of their 
lands and resources and to make such dispossession appear inevitable, 
natural, or fair. Neoliberal multiculturalism represents 
multiculturalism to be the spirit of neoliberalism. It represents the 
access of producers and investors to diverse markets and the access of 
consumers to diverse goods to be emblematic of multicultural values 
and required for global antiracist justice. It justifies the removal of 
indigenous peoples from their lands by describing the entire world as 
the rightful potential property of global multicultural citizens. At the 
same time, it stigmatizes indigenous peoples as monocultural, 
unrealistic, doomed, chauvinistic, or "tribal," connoting a negative 
orientation to an exclusively defined group. If liberal multiculturalism 
is considered as antecedent to today's neoliberal multiculturalism, then 
U.S. multiculturalisms can be seen as having long misrepresented or 
obscured American Indian sovereignty and land tenure claims. By 
treating American Indians as ethnic minorities within the framework 
of cultural pluralism, conventional multicultural discourse has made 
government-to-government relations between the United States and 
American Indian nations appear counterintuitive. 

Today, global multiculturalism can be spoken of as a valorized 
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discourse that circulates throughout transnational political modernity 
in global media, in international civil society, in international NGOs, in 
the United Nations, and in other multilateral bodies. It can overlap 
with neoliberal multiculturalism, but it is not identical to it. Rather, it is 
a discourse in a global political register that globalizes the template of 
state multiculturalism (often U.S. multiculturalism) in order to 
represent an order of multicultural states as an adequate image of a 
multicultural world. One might think that within this discursive field 
the relationship between multiculturalism and indigenous rights 
would remain antagonistic, that the more one argued for indigenous 
peoples' rights in the language of global multiculturalism, the more 
one would strengthen state multiculturalisms—that is, national 
governments—over and against the rights of indigenous peoples. 

Yet surprisingly, something new is happening. Indigenous-led cultural 
activism is successfully using its own version of multiculturalism to 
make the conceptual bases for new categories of indigenous rights and 
new strategies for claiming land tenure appear necessary, well 
founded, and just. An example of such a transcoding is in the chapter¬ 
opening epigraph by Victoria Tauli-Corpuz, Igorot tribal member, 
founder of Tebtebba (Indigenous Peoples International Center for 
Policy Research and Education), and current chairperson of the United 
Nations Permanent Forum on Indigenous Issues. Tauli-Corpuz uses 
familiar multicultural language that ascribes positive value to 
difference and antipathy to being homogenized. Yet rather than 
staying within the field of meanings that multicultural language 
generally signals, namely that the equal rights of different and diverse 
peoples must be supported, Tauli-Corpuz uses multicultural reference 
to assert that a robust right to be different and distinct is the first step 
in asserting a right for indigenous peoples to opt out of economic 
globalization and to maintain separate economic systems, in the sense 
of separate circulations of knowledge, lands, and resources not 
inscribed within the value forms of capitalist globalization. 

Of particular interest is indigenous cultural activism that successfully 
uses its own version of multiculturalism to make the culture/land 
conceptual bind appear comprehensible, necessary, and well founded. 
This conceptual bind asserts the inseparability of indigenous peoples 
from the earth, so that land cannot be thought of apart from its social 
relations with humans and human existence cannot be thought of 
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apart from its relations to lands, trees, plants, earth formations, waters, 
and animals. This chapter examines two examples: (1) an activist 
intervention in the field of law and rights discourse and (2) an activist 
intervention in the field of literary multiculturalism and how it 
validates and organizes knowledge about difference and personhood. 
First examined is how the United Nations Declaration of the Rights of 
Indigenous People (UNDRIP), which is largely but importantly not 
completely the product of international indigenous activism, 
transcodes multi-culturalism in order to make possible the first-ever 
recognition by the United Nations of an indigenous right to self- 
determination, the first-ever recognition of collective rights, a new 
derivation of rights, and a new right to free, prior, and informed 
consent. Although the final version of UNDRIP passed by the UN 
General Assembly was a compromise document and even though 
many nations recognize UNDRIP only as aspirational or in ways that 
defang it, should it become effective international customary law, it 
could provide an important legal tool for indigenous peacemaking in 
the context of the global resource wars. Second, this chapter offers a 
reading of Blood Run, a long narrative poem by Allison Hedge Coke, a 
Huron, Cherokee, and Metis poet and a movement builder within the 
emergent transnational networks of indigenous peoples' movements. 
Blood Run narrativizes the mound city of Blood Run, a major 
precontact trading settlement that was estimated, around 1650, to have 
had some ten thousand inhabitants and to have comprised at least six 
distinct tribes, making it the most populous city in North America at 
the beginning of European settler colonialism. Blood Run is an 
epistemically resituating work that transcodes multicultural reference 
to make it possible for a culturally nonindigenous reader to imagine 
the viability of an (already existing) indigenous world system, which is 
to say a world-encompassing circulation of meaning, value, 
relationality, and matter. 

Both of these examples are different in terms of their targets and 
mediations. The legal intervention of UNDRIP seeks immediate 
influence over court decisions premised on international customary 
law, whereas the literary intervention of Blood Run is premised on a 
long-term, noncoercive rearrangement of knowledge and desire in 
individual readers. Yet my analysis, proceeding from a concern with 
the material politics of knowledge, juxtaposes the two as mutually 
reenforcing textual acts in line with a general trajectory of cultural 
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activism in indigenous-led movements to make comprehensible a 
culture/land bind as the conceptual basis for possible and to-come 
material interventions, without guarantees. 

It is imperative at the outset to define indigenous because one of the 
strategies corporations and comprador governments use to seize 
native land and resources is to either misrecognize indigenous people 
as ethnics or—as is the case with some postcolonial governments such 
as those of Indonesia, Bangladesh, and Kenya—to maintain that 
everyone in their country is indigenous (in contrast to European 
colonizers) or no one is. It is important to remember that indigenous is 
a second-order, aggregate (and thus homogenizing) category that is 
most meaningful in how it construes the difference between 
indigenous and nonindigenous peoples. I use a modified version of the 
standard definition put forth by the United Nations Working Group on 
Indigenous Populations in 1972 (the bracketed material is mine): 

[I]ndigenous communities, peoples, and nations are those which have 
a historical continuity with pre-invasion and pre-colonial societies that 
developed on their territories, by conquest, settlement or other means; 
who consider themselves distinct from other sectors of the societies 
now prevailing on those territories or parts of them; who have a 
special attachment to and use of their traditional land, whereby their 
ancestral land and territory have a fundamental importance for their 
collective physical and cultural survival as peoples; [and who are 
determined to preserve, develop, and transmit to future generations 
their group identity and territories, as the basis of their continued 
existence as peoples, in accord with their own cultural patterns, social 
institutions, and notions of governance]. 

On the basis of this definition, there are at least 370 million indigenous 
people and at least 5,000 distinct communities across the globe. This 
chapter broadly uses the term indigenous peoples' movements to 
include all indigenous-led activism to protect and strengthen the well¬ 
being of indigenous communities, peoples, and nations. The definition 
is broad enough to include American Indian land tenure actions in the 
United States, the recent alliance of Amazonian tribes to try to stop 
Brazil's Bel Monto Dam project, and Bolivia's Movimiento al 
Socialismo, the indigenous-led political party that brought Evo 
Morales, who is Aymara, into the presidency. 
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It is also necessary at the outset to define conceptual bind: a conceptual 
bind is made up of two distinct concepts that condition the meaning of 
one another and act together to unify and police the boundaries of an 
episteme or structure of knowledge. In other words, one way that 
knowledges appear totalizing—as if they encompass all possible 
conditions and situations—is through the actions of conceptual binds. 
As Alys Weinbaum remarks, in defining the race/reproduction bind as 
a conceptual coupling that structures and determines the modern 
episteme, it is the "conceptual unit, rather than the parts alone," that 
organizes the "complex of discourses that characterize the modern 
historical epoch, expressing and subtending its conflicts around 
meaning production."5 Some of the most powerful conceptual binds 
that organize our epoch include the democracy/property bind, which 
asserts the inseparability of the political emancipation of citizens and 
the apotheosis of private property rights, and the individual/rights 
bind, which expresses that individuals and not collectives are the 
proper bearers of (constitutional and human) rights.6 Both of these 
conceptual binds have proved useful in separating indigenous peoples 
from the lands they occupy. The state-recognized post-World War II 
antiracisms that are at issue throughout this book have taken shape 
within systems of determination that the democracy / property, 
individual /rights, and race/reproduction conceptual binds set into 
motion. 

Since the period of European and indigenous contact in North 
America, indigenous cultural activism has tried, under the imperative 
to translate between epistemes, to legitimate the culture/land 
conceptual bind. The history of American Indian dispossession in the 
United States is also the history of the refusal of Western knowledge 
systems to recognize the culture/land bind as rational, examples of 
which can be found everywhere. An instructive one comes from a 
dialogue, in the reports of the Fort Lapwai negotiations of 1876-1877, 
between a tribal leader of the Nez Perce, or Nimfipuu, named 
Tulhuulhulsuit and General Oliver O. Howard of the U.S. Army. In the 
following translation, Tulhuulhulsuit explained why the Nimfipuu 
were resisting plans to remove them from their lands: 

You white people measure the Earth, and divide it. The Earth is part of 
my body, and I never gave up the Earth. I belong to the land out of 
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which I came. The Earth is my mother.7 
General Howard responded: 

We do not wish to interfere with your religion, but you must talk about 
practical things. Twenty times over you have repeated the Earth is 
your mother, and that chieftainship is from the Earth. Let us hear it no 
more, but come to business at once.8 

Whereas Tulhuulhulsuit asserted the inseparability of land and his 
body in his episteme, the idea of alienating land by selling it to 
someone else being as irrational to him as the idea of alienating one's 
own body through sale, the remarks of General Howard indicated that 
he saw this position itself as irrational and completely irrelevant to 
land treaties. To the extent he engaged Tulhuulhulsuit's reasoning at 
all, he transcoded it as "religion." Thereafter, he could benevolently 
recognize a right to freedom of religion for the Nimtipuu at the same 
time that he made Nimtipuu existence impossible according to tribal 
understandings of the terrestrial relations that grounded it. 

Racial liberalism and liberal multiculturalism also foreclosed the 
culture/land bind by making it appear incomprehensible. Turning 
briefly to the history of American Indian land tenure claims and their 
relative success or failure, I suggest that the enormous cultural, 
political, social, and economic renaissance that has been seen in Indian 
country since the 1970s, with American Indian nations increasingly 
exercising self-determination over education, social services, tribal 
governance, economic development, and so much more (in the words 
of Charles Wilkinson, turning "reservations into homelands"), has 
been happening despite the rising authority of liberal 
multiculturalism, not because of it. 9 

The era of the ascendancy of racial liberalism corresponded with the 
period of federal termination policy. During this period the official 
policy of the United States was to gradually revoke federal recognition 
to American Indian nations and, in doing so, to end tribal sovereignty. 
Senator Arthur Watkins, the architect of termination, characterized the 
policy as progressive by describing termination as an "Emancipation 
Proclamation" through which American Indians would become full 
cultural and political citizens of the United States. Only after the 
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breaking of white supremacy and the rise of official racial-liberal 
antiracism could Watson portray federally mandated detribalization 
and assimilation so blithely as equality. Following the logic of the 
earlier Dawes Act, termination policy understood becoming equal 
citizens as necessitating the translation of tribal land-holdings into 
private property. Between 1953 and 1966, under termination policy, 109 
tribes were dissolved (though some were later able to restore federal 
recognition); fishing and hunting rights over millions of acres of 
territory were nullified; and nearly 1.5 million acres of tribal land were 
removed from protected trust status and sold. 

American Indian land tenure claims were made with relative success 
in the U.S. courts and Congress in the brief period from the late 1960s 
through the middle 1970s. During this period racially based self- 
determination movements flourished; the American Indian 
sovereignty movement began its cultural, political, and legal activism; 
and official antiracisms were in a crisis as racial-liberal reforms no 
longer seemed adequate to manage racially coded conflicts. As the 
federal government rescinded termination and implemented a self- 
determination framework for its dealings with tribal nations, there was 
an understanding that this had to include some restoration of land and 
stronger land tenure rights. Nixon's "Special Message on Indian 
Affairs," the touchstone speech for changing federal policy, delivered 
in July 1970, was timed to coincide with the return of the Blue Lake to 
the Taos Pueblo people. Two key legal decisions and one key 
legislative act cleared the way for Indian nations to seek restoration of 
lands and, thus, at least implicitly recognized the centrality of land 
tenure to American Indian existence. The Supreme Court's affirmation 
of the Nonintercourse Act of 1790 allowed tribes who had reached a 
monetary settlement with the Indian Claims Commission to reassert 
their rights to land on the basis that it was illegal for any party but the 
federal government to enter into negotiations for tribally occupied 
land. This decision allowed state treaties with tribes to be ruled 
invalid. (In one example, the Penobscot Indian Nation, the 
Passamaquoddy Tribe, and other Maine Indians employed the 
Nonintercourse Act to get a settlement that included the restoration of 
more than 300,000 acres, which were then taken into trust). The 1978 
American Indian Religious Freedom Act (AIRFA), as initially 
construed (for about seven years), recognized the culture/land 
conceptual bind by affirming that religious freedom for American 
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Indian peoples mandated a right to occupy and use public lands for 
religious purposes. It entrusted the federal government with the 
responsibility to prevent development, sale, or decimation of lands of 
sacred or ceremonial importance. Like the AIRFA, the Boldt decision of 
1974 was able to take indigenous epistemes on board as it reviewed the 
case of treaty rights for off-reservation fishing and hunting asserted by 
the salmon nations (the Quinault, the Spokane, the Coeur d'Alene, and 
others) in the state of Washington. Elders testified that their 
grandparents would never have entered into land cession treaties 
without fully believing traditional salmon-taking practices could 
continue at traditional places. Tribal stories and ceremonies were 
offered as evidence. The Boldt decision validated the right of the 
salmon nations and other tribes to use and occupy traditional lands for 
hunting and fishing and to have a role, along with state and federal 
authorities, in the stewardship of such lands. 

By the middle of the 1980s, as the culture wars gave more and more 
legitimacy to liberal-multicultural paradigms, the courts and Congress 
pushed back. More and more frequently, both refused to recognize a 
necessary interconnection between land tenure and tribal existence 
when adjudicating rights of land ownership, possession, use, and 
occupancy. In fact, despite the victories that have accompanied the rise 
of modern American Indian nations since the termination period in the 
1960s, when tribal land-holdings held in trust fell to a low point of 50 
million acres, some forty years later that number has risen to only 59 
million acres. Liberal multiculturalism made it possible to settle land 
tenure conflicts in the favor of private property rights by asserting the 
necessary and adequate inclusion of American Indian communities 
and issues within U.S. cultural pluralism. By securing culture and 
identity as kinds of properties to which American Indian peoples had 
rights, liberal multiculturalism prioritized private property rights over 
and against the collective goals of contemporary American Indian 
nations. It foreclosed the culture/land conceptual bind yet again, 
making it appear irrational and even illegal. So although by the middle 
of the 1980s there were a host of legal and legislative victories for 
certain cultural rights—the National Museum of the American Indian 
Act (1989), the Native American Languages Act of 1990, and the Native 
American Graves Protection and Repatriation Act (1990)—at the same 
time, the Supreme Court overturned the precedent for using AIRFA to 
protect rights of use and access to sacred and ceremonial lands. (See 
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Lyng v. Northwestern Indian Cemetery Protective Association (1988), 
in which the Supreme Court ruled that the Yurok, Karuk, and Tolowa 
nations could not stop Department of Agriculture managers from 
building a road that would destroy land that was at the center of tribal 
world-creation ceremonies for more than two hundred years. In his 
dissent. Justice Brennan revealed the way the winds were blowing for 
AIRFA, stressing that "the Court believes that Native Americans who 
request that the Government refrain from destroying their religion 
effectively seek to exact from the Government de facto beneficial 
ownership of federal property.")10 Furthermore, the use of the 
Nonintercourse Act of 1790 has been compromised by state rulings 
that have decreed a 200-year limit for claiming possessory rights, by 
the Supreme Court's ruling in Carcieri v. Kempthorne (2009), which 
states that only tribes recognized at the time of the Indian 
Reorganization Act may have land put into trust, and by the 
Department of Interior's decision to deploy land-into-trust tests based 
on property-development goals (for businesses, offices, or housing) 
rather than on the centrality of specific lands, waters, and other natural 
formations to the traditions, histories, ceremonies, cultures, and 
governance of specific American Indian nations. 

The United Nations Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous Peoples 
In examining the uses of multicultural discourse in the United 
Nations Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous Peoples (UNDRIP), it 
must first be recognized that indigenous collectives address the United 
Nations paradoxically. The United Nations is an alliance of nation¬ 
states, the conditions of which, for many, required colonizing and 
displacing indigenous peoples. As Mohawk scholar Taiaiake Alfred 
reminds us: "State sovereignty can only exist in the fabrication of a 
truth that excludes the indigenous voice. It is in fact antihistoric to 
claim that the state's legitimacy is based on the rule of law." 11 Insofar 
as the UN represents just global governance, it does so only as an 
amalgamation of nation-states whose sovereignty depends upon 
bracketing indigenous claims. Yet the UN is also an "enabling 
violation," to borrow a term from Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak, an 
indispensible venue for indigenous peoples to seek protection from or 
redress against national governments. For much of its history, the 
United Nations addressed indigenous rights claims only inadequately, 
mostly through delay and deferral or by weakly reprimanding abusive 
member states. Since the mid-1990s, however, the situation has 
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changed radically. First, it has become impossible to address global 
conflicts without directly addressing indigenous issues. Second, 
indigenous peoples' movements have gained a real foothold at the 
United Nations and changed its structures to allow indigenous- 
nominated and indigenous-elected officials to hold UN offices. 
Furthermore, in 2002 the Permanent Forum on Indigenous Issues was 
established to integrate and coordinate activities related to indigenous 
issues across the UN system, and indigenous peoples' movements 
have also successfully made use of UN research and advocacy 
platforms by, for example, instituting the first and second International 
Decade of the World's Indigenous Peoples (1995-2004 and 2005-2014). 

Much of this momentum was gathered around and unleashed by the 
fight for the passage of UNDRIP. Beginning in 1982, it took twenty-five 
years to formulate the declaration and secure its passage. Indigenous 
representatives were unable to enter the drafting process until 1994, 
however, when a draft of the document moved from the Working 
Group on Indigenous Peoples to the Commission on Human Rights. 
Twelve years later, UNDRIP was finally passed by the Human Rights 
Commission, but before it could be taken up by the General Assembly 
for final approval, it was nearly killed by the so-called Namibia 
resolution. 

By 2006 many member states who had previously been sympathetic to 
its passage were now led by neoliberal administrations, including the 
CANZUS states—Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and the United 
States—who had large indigenous populations and had elected 
governments who saw themselves as advocates for neoliberal 
deregulation and corporate interests with designs on indigenous lands. 
This group mobilized the African regional bloc of nations (many of 
whose governments were partnered with CANZUS-supported 
extractive industries) to put forth a resolution calling for more 
consideration of UNDRIP, a temporizing move intended to 
permanently table it, on the grounds that it granted rights so broad as 
to be unworkable in that they threatened the political and territorial 
integrity of nation-states. Indigenous-led activism and the mediation of 
supportive member states defeated the Namibia resolution, and a 
revised version of UNDRIP was brought before the General Assembly 
and passed on September 13, 2007. The final version contained two 
compromise clauses, however, that appeared to give states the ability 
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to violate indigenous rights in cases of potential conflict.12 Also, unlike 
previous rights declarations, UNDRIP did not pass unanimously, 
which weakened the argument for treating it as international 
customary law. A number of detracting member states, including all of 
the CANZUS states, were able to read into the record, with their votes, 
statements that adjudged UNDRIP to be only aspirational. They also 
read into the record their refusal to recognize certain articles they 
characterized as unprecedented, disunifying, and dangerous. Those 
articles were precisely the ones that successfully articulated and 
transcoded multi culturalism to legitimate the culture/land bind as the 
conceptual foundation for rights other than those generally guaranteed 
by state-oriented universalisms. 

UNDRIP begins its work of recoding multiculturalism immediately in 
its preamble. At first its language seems merely to be describing the 
need for nondiscrimination and equality for indigenous peoples within 
a conventional multicultural framework. It affirms that "all peoples 
contribute to the diversity and richness of civilizations," that "all 
doctrines, policies, and practices based on the superiority of peoples on 
the basis of national origin, religion, racial, religious, ethnic or cultural 
difference are ... socially unjust," and that "indigenous people, in the 
exercise of their rights, should be free from discrimination of any 
kind." 13 But the preamble then renovates multicultural reference, and 
instead of making the conventional point that multiculturalism 
safeguards the equality of different groups, multicultural language is 
made to signify equality as the foundation for construing difference as 
a robust right. The preamble "[affirms] that indigenous peoples are 
equal to other peoples, while recognizing the right of all peoples to be 
different, to consider themselves different, and to be respected as 
such." Taking this further, the preamble moves multicultural reference 
from robustly asserting difference to asserting a whole different 
derivation of rights for indigenous peoples. It goes on to "[recognize] 
the urgent need to respect and promote the inherent rights of 
indigenous peoples which derive from their political, economic, and 
social structures, and from their cultures, spiritual traditions, histories, 
and philosophies, and especially their rights to lands, territories, and 
resources." 

Recognizing difference here makes for a quiet revolution by breaking 
from Western modernity's traditional derivation of rights from God, 
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nature, the state, or the social contract. This break not only 
deuniversalizes rights orientations that hypostasize liberal-capitalist 
democratic states (as guardians of such rights) but also posits the 
possibility of antithetical rights paradigms. These antithetical 
paradigms can derive from cultural differences and from structural 
(political, economic, and social) differences. Most important, they can 
derive from a different understanding of and relationship to the land 
and earth. Considered from this point of view, the diction of the 
preamble's statement that "the inherent rights of indigenous peoples 
derive from ... their rights to their lands, territories and resources" 
suggests, in the first place, a land-based derivation of rights that 
becomes, secondarily, a right to land tenure. Here, rights to lands, 
territories, and resources do not derive from property or possessory 
rights or from eminent domain but from an encultured, reciprocal, and 
situated relationship to the land and earth as a nonhuman subjectivity 
that contains (and literally grounds) the human. 

The preamble transcodes multicultural reference in two other inter¬ 
ventionary ways, both necessary to safeguard UNDRIP's new 
derivation of rights (from social relations with the land and earth) and 
the corresponding possibility of rights antithetical to Western rights 
universalisms. First, the preamble expands the concept of nondiscrimi¬ 
nation from individuals to groups, a noncontroversial move within 
conventional multiculturalism, in order to controversially assert that 
recognizing the entitlement of indigenous groups to all human rights 
without discrimination, necessarily affirms that "indigenous people 
possess collective rights which are indispensible for their existence, 
well-being, and integral development as peoples." Second, the 
preamble resignifies conventional multicultural understandings of 
indigenous peoples as cultural groups in order to assert that 
indigenous peoples are on the same level as national peoples and thus 
maintain the same right to self-determination. The preamble 
rhetorically accomplishes this resignification by quoting preexisting 
language from the Charter of the United Nations (repeated in the 
International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights and 
the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights). It 
"[acknowledges] that the Charter of the United Nations ... affirm[s] 
the fundamental importance of the right of self-determination of all 
peoples, by virtue of which they freely determine their political status 
and freely pursue their economic, social, and cultural 
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development" (emphasis added). As it signifies within the total context 
of the declaration, the repetition of the term peoples transferentially 
allows an equivalence between two usages of a homonym that 
ordinarily appear to be nonequivalent in political modernity: the 
anthropological term peoples, usually referring to non-Western 
subnational cultures, and the political term peoples, usually referring 
to the citizenry of modern nation-states. 

Securing collective rights and self-determination for indigenous 
peoples in UNDRIP was logically required to prevent the bid that 
using multicultural reference against the grain opened up from being 
turned back around against indigenous transcoding. When a 
multicultural right to be equal and different is not grounded in 
indigenous economic, political, and social systems and cultural 
understandings, it can simply be construed as the right of indigenous 
peoples to be equal and different according to the state's description of 
indigeneity. It was precisely the right of indigenous peoples to exist as 
such from the standpoint of their own knowledge systems that was at 
stake in the refusal of CANZUS and other nations to recognize 
indigenous collective rights and self-determination. 

Whereas the preamble secures the necessity to recognize indigenous 
collective rights derived from the land and earth (in order to affirm 
indigenous human rights in the context of difference), the articles of 
UNDRIP evidence preparations for a battle between rights 
frameworks. They articulate indigenous rights in a manner that 
performatively constitutes the culture/land conceptual bind as the 
privileged conceptual basis for subtending possible conflicts around 
the meaning, protection, and exercise of indigenous rights. Here, 
transcoded multicultural discourse, made to bear the legitimacy of the 
culture/land bind, acts like a moving snake that burrows into 
conventional rights discourse and hollows out its concept of land as 
property above all else. In fact, snakelike signifying acts reinforce one 
another by coming at the culture/land bind from two directions: (1) 
articles that declare culture rights that are impossible and unthinkable 
without land, and (2) articles that declare land rights that are 
impossible and unthinkable without culture. Taken together, the 
articles unify a structure of knowledge, based on the inextricability of 
culture/land, in which culture does not exist apart from its terrestrial 
embodiment and land does not exist apart from its cultural relations 
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with human beings. 

First, consider the articles that declare culture rights that are 
impossible or unthinkable apart from land tenure. For example. Article 
11 and Article 12 state: 

Article 11 

1. Indigenous peoples have the right to practice and revitalize their 
cultural traditions and customs. This includes the right to maintain, 
protect, and develop the past, present and future manifestations of 
their cultures, such as archaeological and historical sites, artifacts, 
designs, ceremonies, technologies and visual and performing arts and 
literature. ... (emphasis added) 

Article 12 

1. Indigenous peoples have the right to manifest, practice, develop and 
teach their spiritual and religious traditions, customs and ceremonies; 
the right to maintain, protect and have access in privacy to their 
religious and cultural sites. ... (emphasis added) 

In these articles the rhetoric of "to manifest" signals an indigenous 
understanding that culture is always located and is not solely anthro- 
centric but depends upon relations with terrestrially situated elements. 
To manifest is not to create but to make evident, to reveal the presence 
of something. Similarly, a manifestation is not an alienable item but the 
demonstration of the existence or presence of some extant being. The 
"right to maintain, develop, and protect the past, present, and future 
manifestations of their cultures" in Article 11 thus signifies that culture 
happens geographically (is manifest on land) and that traditions, 
customs, and ceremonies are manifest not because they are brought 
into being but because they appear, are present, or become evident 
through human activities interacting with nonanthropomorphic but 
sentient elements there and on the land. The specifically named 
categories of sites in the articles—archaeological, historical, religious, 
and cultural—do not refer to exceptional cultural places but rather 
signal the grounding of indigenous (cultural) existence in general. This 
idea comes across most forcefully in Article 25: 
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Article 25 

1. Indigenous peoples have the right to maintain and strengthen their 
distinctive spiritual relationship with traditionally owned or otherwise 
occupied and used lands, territories, waters, and coastal seas and other 
resources. ... (emphasis added) 

The idea that indigenous peoples have a distinctive spiritual 
relationship with lands, seas, resources, and so on suggests not only 
that indigenous culture is unthinkable apart from its grounding but 
also that this ground itself—specific lands, seas, trees, plants—are 
encultured or enspirited tribal members whose presence is 
categorically necessary for indigenous survival. The right to maintain a 
spiritual relationship with these entities signals that land tenure comes 
not from occupation or use but from reciprocal responsibilities. What 
emerges is a sense of an episteme organized by the culture/land bind, 
an episteme that requires humans to fulfill their relational 
responsibilities to specific lands, seas, and plants, who are spiritual 
tribal members, and for these lands, seas, and plants to fulfill their 
responsibilities to humans. 14 

Now let us consider the articles that declare land rights that are 
unthinkable without culture—that is, how UNDRIP uses the culture/ 
land bind to adjudicate potential conflicts of meaning around land 
tenure in favor of a conceptual paradigm that signifies land in terms of 
its cultural relations with human beings rather than one that conceives 
of land as primarily property. For example. Article 26 states: 
"Indigenous peoples have rights to the land, territories and resources 
which they have traditionally owned, occupied or otherwise used or 
acquired. ... States shall give legal recognition to these lands, territories 
and resources ... with due respect to the customs, traditions and land 
tenure systems of the indigenous people concerned." Of all UNDRIP's 
articles, this one was most histrionically repudiated by the CANZUS 
nations, who construed it as making their entire landmass subject to 
indigenous claims and thus jeopardizing their very territorial 
existence. Obviously, nobody thought that the United States, Canada, 
and Australia would dissolve their sovereignty and give all the land 
back to the tribes. But the article does make it clear that in the 
adjudication of land tenure cases, where the rights to land of the state 
or private parties and indigenous peoples are unclear or contested, the 
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state is required to hear the case for legal recognition with the ear of 
indigenous land tenure systems. That is to say, it should recognize 
disputed land, territories, and resources as part of socio-cultural- 
geographic systems where these things becomes meaningful through 
inhabitation, tradition, and their role in cultural, economic, social, and 
religious practices. 

One of the most profound ideas to emerge from UNDRIP is the right of 
indigenous peoples to opt out of globalization, as stipulated in Article 
32, which states, "Indigenous peoples have the right to determine and 
develop priorities and strategies for the development or use of their 
territories or other resources," and specifically mentions a right to opt 
out of extractive economies. What these other development priorities 
might be remains unspecified. In terms of the global resource wars, the 
first step is to have UNDRIP recognized by states as international 
customary law. But one potential new orientation for both 
development and rights appears in the statement, given by the 
Bolivian delegate, explaining Bolivia's vote to approve UNDRIP. In the 
words of their minister of foreign affairs, David Choquehuanca 
Cespedes, "The world's indigenous peoples, with their characteristic 
patience, have waited 25 years for the adoption of this historic 
Declaration. Mother Earth has gone through changes while this was 
going on and now the planet is clearly wounded. Indigenous people 
raised their voices to ensure the protection and preservation of Mother 
Earth." 15 Here, the delegate celebrates UNDRIP not as a human rights 
document but as a declaration that safeguards the earth. As Taiaiake 
Alfred explains, "Indigenous thought is often based on the notion that 
peoples, communities, and other elements of creation co-exist as equals 
—human beings, as either individuals or collectives, do not have a 
special priority in deciding the justice of a situation." 16 What would it 
be to take the well-being of the earth, recognized as inseparable from 
the well-being of rights-bearing people, as a basic frame of reference 
for justice? One condition might be to recognize care for the earth, 
conceived as an Other to whom people are responsible, as a necessary 
condition for justice. 

Manifesting an (Already Existing, Intruded Upon) Indigenous 
Inscription of a World System 

Allison Hedge Coke, the author of Blood Run: A Free Verse Play, is 
currently the Distinguished Reynolds Chair in Poetry and Writing at 
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the University of Nebraska-Kearney. She is an accomplished poet and 
activist of Tsalagi, Wyandot, Huron, Metis, English, Irish, and Scot 
antecedents. On her curriculum vitae Coke describes her activities, in 
part, as "cultivating pan-American Indigenous exchange," which she 
does both through her work on the poetry circuit, including regular 
participation in world poetry festivals in Colombia and Venezuela, and 
on the activist circuit, including the forums of the United Nations, 
where she has served many times as a delegate and a presenting 
speaker. Blood Run, the mound city that the poem narrativizes, was a 
major precontact trading city occupying more than 2,300 acres on what 
is now the Iowa-South Dakota border. It was the economic, political, 
and cultural center for allied tribes of the Oneonta, ascendants of 
American Indian people today called Ho-Chunk, Missouria, Ioway, 
Otoe, Quapaw, Omaha, Ponca, Kansa, Osage, Cheyenne, and Dakota. 
The city was at one time made manifest by more than four hundred 
mounds, some more than 8,000 years old and some used by 
subsequent indigenous nations well into the early twentieth century. 
Today, no more than eighty mounds are still visibly present on the 
landscape. 

Blood Run emerges out of Allison Hedge Coke's activist endeavor to 
honor and rebuild the pan-American indigenous trade routes, which at 
one time crisscrossed the Western Hemisphere. One goal of such 
activism is to facilitate the possibility that indigenous peoples in the 
Americas might come together to support those in the hot zones of the 
global resource wars, such as Colombia and Brazil. Another goal, 
meaningful for a long-term material politics of knowledge, is to 
remember the past and assert the present and future viability of world- 
encompassing circulations of matter, value, and relations built not 
around extractive industries and profit but around sustainable 
exchanges of the means of material sustenance, symbolic offerings, and 
balanced relations with the earth. 

To understand how Blood Run faces up to literary studies as a 
technology for producing race-liberal orders and how it aligns with 
other radically antiracist materializing cultural activism, I must briefly 
engage the contexts of American Indian literary criticism and Native 
American studies at U.S. universities. My position is difficult because 
these are not my fields of study and because my chief locus of 
responsibility to Native communities has not been through my 
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academic work but to Ho-Chunk, Anishinaabe, Oneida, Black Foot, 
and Menominee friends and relations who I've been honored to 
manifest community with over the last six years. I write, with my 
limited academic preparation, not to lay claim to a field of knowledge 
or to make pronouncements but out of the belief that learning from 
communally conferred tribal knowledges (within the United States 
and without, inside and outside universities) offers strong opposition 
to some of the most deadly articulations of power and knowledge at 
work on the planet. 

As I understand it. Native American literary criticism ("criticism 
authored by Native people," following Craig Womack's baseline in 
Reasoning Together) has been remarkably resistant to the incorporative 
forces of literary studies as a cultural technology for producing liberal 
multiculturalism and neoliberal multiculturalism.17 In fact, where a 
critical mass of Native literary scholars is found, there seems to be 
some success in manifesting what Sean Teuton calls "an American 
Indian center," a place to develop, centralize, support, and confer value 
on Native social knowledges and "traditionfs] of community-based 
intellectualism." Teuton points to indigenous intellectuals such as 
Elizabeth Cook-Lynn, Robert Warrior, and Jace Weaver, who "have 
begun to root our studies in land, community, and the past. In doing 
so, they are empowered to make evaluative claims to normative 
[communally conferred] knowledge, which, in turn, better support the 
actual recovery of Indian lands, histories, and identities." 18 Native 
American literary criticism is connected to the larger materializing 
cultural activism of decolonization and self-determined reoccupation 
ongoing in Native communities since the 1970s, evidenced in the 
growing numbers of language speakers, the recovery of traditional 
foods, and the re-creation of cultural, spiritual, and governance 
practices rooted in tribal histories, philosophies, and stories. The 
resistance to literary multiculturalism is seen in Native American 
literary criticism's indifference to the canon debates; its interest in 
sovereignty-oriented criticism that develops integrated, tribally 
specific interpretative paradigms, as well as regional ones based in 
historically deep intercultural relations; and on the emphasis in 
forming centers for autonomous and self-defined knowledge 
production, from the resurgence of the Institute of American Indian 
Arts to the Wordcraft Circle to the Native Critics Collective to the 
recently constituted Native American and Indigenous Studies 
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Association. 

Yet such tribally grounded intellectual frameworks do not often extend 
to mainstream reception or conversations about American Indian 
literature. Native fiction and some authors have high visibility and 
presence, but Native literary criticism and interpretations informed by 
tribal knowledges, lived contexts, and analyzed experience do not. 
Marginalization and the numbers game play their parts. Such 
conditions mean that liberal-multicultural paradigms actively impel 
mainstream discourses about American Indian literature, employing 
the restricted horizons of cultural pluralism—authenticity, identity, 
recognition, respect, diversity—to dematerialize thinking about 
American Indian conditions of existence. Sherman Alexie has 
commented on the abstracting violence of liberal multiculturalism in 
his poem "How to Write the Great American Indian Novel." 19 In 
Alexie's rendering, such a novel, so perfectly purged of contradictions 
that it could be immediately canonized, would have to include all the 
ideological truisms: All the Indians would have "tragic features"; the 
hero would be a "half-breed," "preferably from a horse culture"; and 
there would be a murder, a suicide, alcoholism, and cars driven at high 
speeds. Most sinisterly, the very existence of the Great American 
Indian novel would signal that liberal multiculturalism had completely 
abstracted and consumed the reality of American Indian existence in 
the name of cultural inclusion: "In the Great American Indian novel, 
when it is finally written / all of the white people will be Indians, and 
all of the Indians will be ghosts." In light of the global resource wars 
and the contemporary use of neoliberal multiculturalism to represent 
indigenous people across the globe as monocultural and irredeemable 
(the better to appropriate lands and resources), Alexie's ghosting 
harkens back to an era that more commonly applied liberal 
multiculturalism's tactics of assimilation and the racialized 
commodification of cultural property. 

Blood Run situates itself in this context and addresses both American 
Indian readers involved in the materializing work of re-creating 
cultures centered in indigenous philosophies and non-Native 
audiences. Blood Run stymies liberal-multicultural reading habits to 
make difference robustly appear as a different episteme, one 
underwritten by the culture/land conceptual bind and the thinking it 
makes possible. Though the poem is made up of a series of 
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monologues. Blood Run has no human being with which readers can 
sympathize, no American Indians to represent, recognize, include, or 
integrate within American pluralism. Instead, in Blood Run all the 
nonhuman elements of creation, the nonhuman members of society, 
speak: Burial Mounds, Snake Mounds, Corn, Beaver, Pipestone Tablets, 
Horizon, Buffalo, and River, as well as social roles unoccupied by 
anyone in particular, such as Clan Sister, Ghosts, Memory, and even 
Jesuit. Using these formal devices. Blood Run disallows reading for 
cultural representativeness, information retrieval, sympathetic 
identification, or counterhistories that remain in the same discursive 
formation as cultural pluralism. Instead, it creates a comprehensive 
grammar for signifying indigeneity even as it blocks liberal- 
multicultural reading practices that impose representativeness, 
authenticity, and other multicultural values. The reader who says yes 
to Blood Run, who reads it according to its protocol, will use its 
monologues to try to become attuned to the language of the place (its 
social text). They will attempt to learn the relationships between the 
different speakers, their functions and roles with regard to one another, 
the value forms they articulate, the meanings they pass on, and what it 
is to think and feel within the culture/land conceptual bind and Blood 
Run's representation of a pan-American indigenous biome. To assert 
the cultural activism of Blood Run in the strongest-possible material 
terms, it allegorizes reading as the process of learning to desire to 
inhabit, or at least being willing to imagine robustly, an indigenous 
inscription of a global world system, which the poem represents as 
always existing, still existing, and becoming more manifest in the 
future.20 

It is important that mounds are at the center of the grammar being 
learned and, thereby, the world system being recalled and portended. 
Mounds within indigenous epistemes function as transposers or sites 
of crossing—for example, between upper and lower worlds or between 
ceremonial cycles of renewal. In the context of Blood Run and the 
global resource wars, mounds present distinct possibilities for 
transposition because dominant knowledge systems delimiting 
property, ownership, and eminent domain nevertheless recognize 
mounds as sacred or spiritual lands, which is to say that property 
regimes have never fully transcoded mounds into their own 
systematicity. Someone can own the property on which mounds are 
located, but mounds themselves are, as sacred sites, potentially subject 
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to other rules of dispensation. Mounds help thinking and feeling one's 
way into the culture/land conceptual bind because they are 
simultaneously recognized as both land and culture; they are products 
of human endeavor but are still nature—what might be called a human 
landscape, to follow Lance Foster. Mounds, as figured in Blood Run, 
can be thought of as bits of code that infiltrate one program to, like a 
computer virus, switch on another that then begins to write over the 
first. Using mounds. Coke imagines an indigenous scripting of the 
world switching on from within economic globalization and, to 
paraphrase the poem, remaking itself in this newly made thing. 

After an opening poem, composed of a version of the author's oral 
testimony before the South Dakota Game, Fish, and Parks Department 
urging the state to secure the site of the mound city. Blood Run is 
divided into three sections, "Origin," "Intrusions," and "Portend." 
This structure directs the reader to try to undo a sense of progressive 
time (past, present, future) that Winona La Duke and others have so 
convincingly connected to a global modernity premised on 
consumption and disposability. Instead, the time sense in Blood Run 
expresses a ceremonial or balancing sense of time that might be 
described as like a Mobius strip, where one can move forward but 
arrive back in the same place. In certain conjunctures, or through 
certain ceremonies, time can be intersecting (past, present, future can 
coexist), so things can be made right or brought into balance. Hedge 
Coke presents Blood Run the mound city as a place that symbolizes a 
ceremonial or intersecting time sense and thereby metatextually 
figures Blood Run the poem as a vehicle for teaching a time sense more 
conducive to economies of limit and balance. 

"Origin" focuses not on what is past and gone but on the original time 
of Blood Run and on what from that original time still exists despite 
European intrusions. All the personae and the speakers in "Origin" are 
present in the original time of Blood Run the settlement and continue 
to exist in the chronological present at the Blood Run mound site, and 
they include Red-Wing Black Bird, North Star, Cupped Bolder, Deer, 
the River, and the Mounds. The cycle of monologues in "Origin" 
powerfully communicates relations of exchange based on offering, 
recognition, and responsibilities that circulate between the People of 
Blood Run in its original time and the nonhuman personae that voice 
these relations. An important example is the poetic monologue 
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attributed to the Mounds: 

The Mounds 

Rising from earth-black, rich-fresh soil 

lifted, hauled for multitudes in woven baskets 

piled one on top of another, again, again, laid down 

upon overlaying ground base, allowing drainage for long term care, 

until we appear as small, circular, sloping hills to untrained eyes 
beholding. 

Here the earth is sanctified, sacrament caressed. 

Created by cultural duty, by love for The People 

Prepared to preserve proper burial of loved, cherished. 

Of those who lived in honor, in respect for mother earth, they 

rose from, returned to remain encased in earthly wombs sheltered. 

Lain precise, in accordance; constellation rise, cyclic phenomena, lunar 
cycle, 

solar event; in the manner of being positioned relevant to all that was 
—will be. 

Measured by line, multidimensional, geometrical design, envisioned, 
embraced made form 

from rope lines calculating paths, fiery loved ones guiding us here in 
this world from far beyond.21 

These lines of poetry mirror the shape of mounds themselves, 
portraying balance and symmetry as primary values of the world they 
anchor. The monologue figures a practical consciousness attuned to the 
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culture/land bind that definitively removes land from property 
systems. The first and second stanzas portray mound building as 
simultaneously making culture and maintaining balance—one might 
say loving relations ("caressing")—with the natural world. They depict 
a communal effort of ceremonial world renewal in which the 
distinction between man-made and nature is unthinkable and human 
effort creates organic forms, mounds that "appear as small, circular, 
sloping hills" (17). The burial mounds described in the second stanza, 
through which the respectful dead receive shelter in the womb of 
mother earth, conjure relations of reciprocity that make the concept of 
land as having only object existence appear strange. The third stanza 
reinforces the culture/land bind by describing mounds as writing, that 
is, as signifiers within an interpretative system of guidance and 
calculation that includes constellations. 

The more the reader works through "Origin," sounding out its cultural 
circulations, the more strange notions of ownership and property 
become. They simply stop computing in the face of a code that stresses 
the nonhumancentric relatedness of all planetary elements. The 
monologues circulate bits of that code, stressing not only the 
interrelatedness of all elements but also how the actions of the culture 
it narrativizes revolve around practices that recognize, signal, and 
honor this relatedness. Consider the following poetic monologue: 

Corn 

They took deer, elk scapula, scraped soil 
just enough to loosen my path. 

Drove a planting peg, 
turned held to one side 
as I dropped dried 
into wet earth. 
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Dance for me. 

There will be plenty 
here for you 
again, again. 

Raise your faces, 
shoulders skyward, 
knees give, straighten, 
feet gentle touch— 

You can figure the phases of the moon 
by my sprouting tassels. (24) 

In this monologue the dropping of dried corn into wet earth echoes the 
placing of the seed of the human within the burial mound, and both 
connote renewal. The elk scapula as a tool develops in advance the 
interrelations between people, deer, and corn. The instructions to 
dance connect the most basic movements of intertribal American 
Indian dance steps to the look and movement of corn stalks, straight 
and tall, shoulders back, with a slight bending of the knees up and 
down. Corn tassels indexing phases of the moon add another layer of 
interrelation, another circulation of informing while honoring. 

"Intrusions" portrays the present of postcontact modernity and the 
contemporary occupants of the mound site, from "Tractor" to 
"Anthro" to "Jesuit," as intrusions disrupting an indigenous world 
that does not cease to exist on its own terms. The sense that this 
disruption is superficial and that in a future anterior time indigenous 
circulations will again become manifest is reinforced by the 
denotations of to intrude. The specialized geological definition of to 
intrude is "the action or process of forcing a body of ingenuous rock 
between or through an existing formation without reaching the 
surface."22 This valence of to intrude metaphorizes the preceding 
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indigenous inscription of the world as a layer of bedrock that 
experiences fracturing and displacement as another body of rock—the 
modern epoch—thrusts into it, yet the indigenous bedrock sustains 
sufficient counterforce to prevent this colliding body from reaching its 
surface and more substantially fracturing its form. The more common 
definition of to intrude is "to put oneself deliberately into a place or 
situation where one is unwelcome or uninvited."23 This valence for to 
intrude contrasts the rituals of offering, balancing, and respecting, 
which Blood Run figures as constituting sociality in indigenous 
circulations, with the modus operandi of profit, exploitation, and use, 
which the poem attributes to the socioeconomic relations of capitalist 
modernity. 

"Intrusions" describes mounds being destroyed for agriculture, to loot 
artifacts, and for scientific investigation. A poetic monologue from the 
section "Burial Mound" indicates that such actions—forcing 
superproductivity, reaping gain through theft, acquiring knowledge 
through injury—intrude not only on the physical world but also on 
ceremonial cycles involving human, land, and spirit, which Blood Run 
represents to be fundamental for world renewal. Consider the lament 
of "Burial Mound" in "Intrusions": 

Burial Mound 

My seed coat meant for sheltering, chambers choate. 

Though now my beauty furrowed, furled so 
I can scarcely shield the remains of my People, 
nurture their blooming spirits for antithesis. 

Their heritage seed below at Macy, in Omaha— 

They speak to me, from both sides, 
turnip hole; still breathing. 

Each needing antithesis to fare well through me. 
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Without my womb, they but dust. (58) 

This passage forcefully portrays the body as part of the land, a seed 
planted in the mound to grow from the nutrients of the earth, for 
renewal and antithesis. The metaphor "turnip hole" gives a sense that 
death is an underground growth. "Antithesis" suggests a transition 
from embodied-being to spirit-being and from spirit-being back to 
embodied-being, with death a step in a multistage process of 
regeneration that happens from "both sides" so long as the womb of 
the mound maintains. When this does not happen, intrusions may 
counterintuitively accelerate cycles of ripening, renewal, or return, as a 
second poem titled "Burial Mound" powerfully indicates: 

Burial Mound 


I do my best to shelter, keep them. 

Sometimes, perhaps remembering, 

from my tilled base, barely protected gatherings 

a finger reaches out to test the temperature. (46) 

Here, the disturbance and partial destruction of the mound does not 
kill the process of antithesis described in the first "Burial Mound." 
Instead, it advances it unnaturally. Destructive forces wind up working 
against those who unleash them, so that the success of the intruding 
system provides the momentum for its own negation. 

A poetic monologue in "Intrusions," spoken by the persona Ghosts, 
increases the reader's capacity to see Blood Run as fully inhabited, not 
abandoned, cancelling the idea of indigeneity as properly belonging to 
the past by asserting the priority of an animating presence that 
suffuses the landscape as completely as the weather. 

Ghosts 
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With Redwinged Blackbird grace, 
we raise red grass as we pass over 
field, hill, meadow. 

The swirl, our motion. 

wobbles leaves, 

causes scarlet bee blossom, 

pimpernel, tall grass to swing as if they run. 

We swirl loose dust, white, red, 
fine powder lifts, sparks 
in afternoon sunlight. 

This familiar rustle 
has been known since 
time in this world began. 

Leave us amaranth, goosefoot, 
lamb's quarters, knotweed, anise, 

Ree tobacco if you meander long. 

Some of us have skeletons nearby. (47) 

The presence of ghosts can be recognized in the subtle movements of 
prairie grasses and flowers, whose swirling may be read as a dance, a 
ceremony that recognizes the ghosts who put it into motion. Presence 
is also revealed, if one looks for it, in the swirls of "loose dust, white, 
red," the same colors and the same dust that in "Origin" is depicted as 
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ritually painted on the faces of the People. This presence indicates that 
medicine remains at the Blood Run site and that prior ceremonies 
continue, transmuted. Also, rather than being relics of the past or signs 
of devastation, ghosts indicate that the cosmological system, of which 
they have always been apart, continues to thrive on the lower 
frequencies: "This familiar rustle / has been known since / time in this 
world began" (47). The end of the poem, in its direct address to an 
implied reader, invites participation in the circulation of offering and 
exchange that it depicts to be operating in situ at Blood Run, although 
intruded upon. 

Blood Run's final section, "Portend," in contrast to the notion of a 
future discontinuous with the present, happens now, even as it 
stretches forward, as seen in the word's etymology: por, meaning 
"toward," combines with tend, "to stretch." A portend is a sign or 
signal that something especially momentous is likely to happen, and 
the function of the monologues in "Portend" is to signal and, by 
signaling, to call forth the imminent manifestation of a never fully 
diminished indigenous world system. The nonhumancentric process is 
referred to in the monologues as the Reclaiming, and its prefiguring 
signs would be missed by the uninitiated, who are unable to read the 
ceremony in the singing of crickets or the dancing of a tree. Dance 
provides a good figure for the work of "Portend": it is moving with 
recognition, to the tune of conditions ripening for the re-creation of 
balance. If during "Intrusions" a poison diminishes indigenous 
circulations, then in "Portend" dance invokes a detoxifying 
counterrhythm. 

In one "Portend" poem. Memory is the agent of antithesis, of imbuing 
with a futurity the elements of the total indigenous inscription of a 
world system found in "Origin." As the poetic monologue delivered in 
Memory's name recapitulates most of the personae from "Origin," the 
effect is of things being put back in place, an eminent renewal of 
indigenous circulations: 

Memory 

Shhh, crickets are singing. 

What takes to wing now folds. 
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All that we consist of must be made implicit, ghosts. 
Corn has the hardest task. 

The squatters have used you 
since setting down, bearing arms. 

Now orchestrating genomes, rushing 
your beauty, your seed. Plowing 
what remains of us to ruin, in your name. 

Yet, innocent, nourishing you remain. 

In the night you are forgiven, made over, 
dew-kissed, visited. Our dearest loved one 
they keep captive. One day you will join us. 

My Peoples. North Star, Blue Star, Morning Star will 
give you direction, strength, cleansing. 

All around you makes medicine, purified. 

Sun, Moon over all each turning 
Raise your faces, touch lightly—dance. 


In the meanwhile, every beaver, silver fox, deer, dog. 

Will know us. For now, for earthly presence nigh. (83) 

The opening exclamation directs the reader to listen for frequencies 
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coming together in the natural world. "What takes to wings now 
folds" elaborates the sense of time that can intersect, whereas "All that 
we consist of must be made implicit" reinforces the idea of antithesis 
as the physical manifestation of the spiritual and the spiritual 
manifestation of the physical. "Implicit" implies both this deep 
connection between the spiritual and the physical and a process of 
indirection that can be considered a kind of protection. In fact, in this 
monologue recognizing connections between the elements constitutes 
the mode by which the indigenous world is being made whole. The 
example of Corn being forgiven and having to work to not be captive 
indicates that a general process of purification is necessary to route out 
poisonous circulations. From the last lines it becomes apparent that all 
the elements necessary for such purification are present. Clan animals 
most brethren to the People are the first to know the reimbuing of the 
physical world with the indigenous world Memory observes 
returning. 

Blood Run actually finishes with an epilogue entitled "When the 
Animals Leave This Place," which happens in a future anterior time 
(when the Reclaiming will have begun to happen). It is not so much a 
prediction, which falls outside the realm of what literature can 
convincingly do, as it is a prefiguring, which literature can do and 
which coheres with the allegory of reading the poem as a way to 
become attuned to its representation of the indigenous grammar of 
Blood Run the mound site. The animals of the title may be the 
destroyed effigy mounds or thousands of red-winged blackbirds 
poisoned in South Dakota for eating grains to be sold as birdseed or 
the general decline in animal life that follows from habitat destruction. 
In any case, the epilogue amplifies a sense of concerted movement in 
the natural world enacting a ceremony for restoring indigenous 
circulations. As the animals leave, they call forth a purifying deluge. 
The following lines transliterate the beginning of a rainstorm into 
drumming and dancing, sounds and movements to summon and 
accompany processes of renewal: 

When the Animals Leave This Place 


Droplets pound, listen. 
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Hoofed and pawed mammals 
Pawing and hoofing themselves up, up 


The old ones said, 

"When the animals leave this place 
the waters will come again. 

This power is beyond the strength of man. 
The river will return with its greatest force." 


Frogs chug throaty songs. 

The frogs only part of immense choir 
heralding the downpour, the falling oceans. 
Over the train trestle, suspension bridge with 
current so slick everything slides off in sheets 


Waters above, below 
the choir calling it forth. 

Brightly plumed jays and dull brown-headed cowbirds 
fly as if hung in one place like pinwheels. 

They dance toward the rain crest. 
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the approaching storm 
Beckoning, inviting summoning 

evoked by beasts and water creatures wanting their homes. 

Wanting to return to clearings and stream where ash, or 

White birch wood rise, tower over, 

quaking aspen stand against 

storm shown veils—sheeting rains crossing 

pasture, meadow, hills, mountain. 

Sounds erupt. 

Gathering clouds converge, push. 

Pull, push, pull forcing lightning 


Air swells with dampness. 

It has begun. (89-92) 

Sounds of drums transubstantiate in "pounding droplets." The hoofing 
and pawing of animals moving up to higher ground manifest the first 
steps of what reveals itself to be a dance. Frogs, birds, "beasts and 
water creatures wanting their homes" also call and dance, "beckoning, 
inviting, summoning"—orchestrating the process. All forms of water 
and storm are evoked, from sheets of heavy rain to the moment of 
dampness before rain begins. In the deluge upper and lower worlds 
converge, the sky comes down, and the earth's surface rises up. In 
contrast to Noah's flood, the connotation is a cleaning osmosis. 
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perhaps a remanifestation of the world of "Origin." 

Blood Run's epilogue directs the reader to think through a concept of 
justice not encompassed by the framework of human rights. The 
primary wrong done is, in this last instance, not to indigenous peoples 
or any peoples, as either individuals or collectives, but to the land, 
animals, and relations of responsibility and partnership between these 
and human beings. The Reclaiming that occurs to restore balance is 
outside human prerogatives. One suspects the final line of Blood Run, 
"It has begun," refers to an indigenous scripting of the world 
switching on from within economic globalization. What is key here is 
that both the final tipping point and the Reclaiming are outside human 
prerogatives. The poem allows contemplation of how human rights 
discourses—products of our modern epoch of state sovereignty and 
global capitalist development—fail to address the conditions for the 
well-being of planetary life and, therefore, fail to secure human rights. 
Indigenous peoples' movements are often premised on this 
conundrum. Their cultural activism reminds us that although it is just 
to honor the human rights of indigenous peoples and all peoples, 
human rights are not justice. 

The film Avatar, which was a global phenomenon, is another sign that 
our current world-historical conjuncture increasingly throws up more 
and more representations about indigenous peoples and indigenous 
issues. It becomes imperative and difficult, however, to distinguish 
between what is oppositional, alternative, or a new formation of the 
dominant. It seems relatively easy to place events like the World 
People's Conference on Climate Change and the Rights of the Mother 
Earth, hosted in April 2010 in Bolivia by President Evo Morales, which 
countered the corporate-friendly model of the previous 2010 
Copenhagen Climate Summit with a Universal Declaration of the 
Rights of Mother Earth proclaiming nature be granted rights that 
protect ecosystems from annihilation. 

But other seemingly positive developments are more ambiguous. To 
coincide with the ninth session of the UN Permanent Forum on 
Indigenous Issues in April 2010, New Zealand announced its support 
for UNDRIP; the United States and Australia followed some months 
later; and Canada has declared that it will endorse certain articles of 
UNDRIP "in a manner fully consistent with Canada's constitution and 
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laws." What is to be made of this? For UNDRIP to be given the force of 
law, state-recognition is essential. Yet in giving that recognition, there 
always is the danger that states will limit, shape, and condition the 
articles of the declaration to conform to state-derived criteria and to 
increase state capacity to administer indigenous issues. Uses of 
multiculturalism against the grain present similar risks. These 
dilemmas remind us that the work of materializing culture or 
knowledge is never complete, and they underscore the importance of 
the American Indian knowledge-making center that Sean Teuton 
imagines as he calls for Native scholars to "rematriate" critical 
discourses by considering their identification with tribal lands as an 
"umbilicus" for knowledge making.24 The trade routes Allison Hedge 
Coke honors and imagines as expansive, as changing social relations 
through reciprocal exchange yet remaining within an indigenous 
inscription of a global system, give a sense of how circulations within 
and between such centers might be grounded yet remain in motion. 
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Rematerializing Antiracism 

In studying race-liberal orders, my goal has been to illuminate the de- 
materializing properties of official antiracisms, when it comes to 
redistributing life-sustaining materials and ending group- 
differentiated vulnerabilities to premature death, and the generative 
properties of official antiracisms, when it comes to postwar capitalist 
globalization.l In other words, the narrative is one of how dominant 
antiracisms have disconnected racial reference from material 
conditions, even as they have linked the overcoming of racism to U.S. 
leadership for global capitalism. 

The rationalizing and normalizing powers of antiracist knowledges 
have made this possible, and I've concentrated in particular on the 
usefulness of literary studies for producing and regulating knowledge 
about difference and on how state antiracisms have powerfully 
monopolized the rationality for understanding "how things are." 

As race-liberal orders of difference have shaped the permissible 
content of both national cultural discourses and more specialized 
discourses (e.g., law, politics, history, and economy), they have 
integrated the knowledge architecture that structures historical global 
capitalist development (possessive individualism, property rights, 
culture as property, market economies, and deregulation) into what 
racial equality may signify, or what may signify as racial equality. Since 
the decisive suturing of U.S. globalism to official antiracisms, the 
tendency of dominant antiracist knowledges has been toward more 
and more abstraction. This movement has cohered with the fact that 
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official antiracisms have been necessarily better at dissimulating global 
capitalism as fair, beneficial, or socially progressive than capitalism has 
been at alleviating oppression. With neoliberalism, antiracism has 
become so abstracted and dematerialized that now, at the same time 
that a multicultural formalism provides unity for national and global 
publics, racial capitalism is as vicious as ever, spurred by neoliberal 
conditions of extreme wealth inequality and the privatization of race- 
based exclusions.2 

The fact that in the circles of white ressentiment called the Tea Party 
"White" has become the "New Black" illustrates how extremely 
antimaterialist (anti)racist discourses have become. Tea Partiers see 
themselves as victims of racism, even while advocating, with only 
decorous indirection, for a white supremacist resurgency. Taking to the 
extreme the neoconservative position that government has become an 
instrument for serving racial minorities. Tea Party members claim love 
for the Constitution not as a founding document of government but as 
the bible for aggressive American individualism, even as they 
repeatedly use the N word to refer to Congress and its elected 
members.3 One of the chief propagandists of the movement, Glenn 
Beck, has repeatedly claimed a deep identification with Martin Luther 
King Jr. and even held a large rally at the Lincoln Memorial on the 
anniversary of the "I Have a Dream Speech." Such claiming of Martin 
Luther King Jr. as a hero by leaders of antigovernment, prowhite 
affinity groups has become commonplace.4 Going beyond 
neoconservative appropriations of King's famous statement elevating 
"content of character" over "color of skin" to advocate color blindness, 
they appropriate King as a symbol for the righteousness of placing 
personal morality above government, public welfare, and the law 
(itself tainted as too public when not in line with their beliefs). Along 
these lines. Tea Party congressional representative Rand Paul once 
called for private businesses to be allowed to discriminate on the basis 
of race, making the case for resegregation in the name of personal 
freedoms putatively defended by the Founding Fathers and even King 
himself (even as he vowed to hate such racism privately in his heart 
and to exercise his moral choice not to patronize such establishments).5 

Through the lens of analysis offered here, such sentiments are not so 
much aberrations as a logical development of official antiracist 
discourses. Race-liberal orders began by negating the efforts of 
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anticolonial and civil rights movements to prioritize the value of 
racialized lives and common social goals over private property rights 
and individual preference. Instead, racial liberalism and the civil rights 
compromise tried to norm antiracist goals with property rights and 
market freedoms, limiting the horizon for racial equality to the 
extension of liberal freedoms and individual rights. Under the 
conditions of neoliberal sovereignty, which apotheosize individualism 
and market freedoms, what are now called economic liberties triumph 
over substantive antiracism, keeping race matters from affecting state 
calculations and allowing privatized racial preference to influence the 
enveloping conditions of social reproduction, such as education, 
health, social geographies, and life chances.6 

David Theo Goldberg's recent analysis of "racial americanization" 
explains how the racial discourse of the Tea Party movement, which 
identifies with racial disenfranchisement yet uses racist codes, can be 
understood as revelatory of neoliberal racialism in general and not a 
throwback to white supremacist times. According to Goldberg, a 
"newly privatized segregation [is] at the heart of ... racial 
americanization."7 Since the 1960s, desegregation of public institutions 
has essentially been accompanied by publicly subsidized resegregation 
in the private sphere as whites have either claimed their own 
municipalities through suburbanization or turned to private providers 
for schools and other services. Neoliberalism and the growing power 
of wealth introduce even stronger privatized modalities of redlining, 
exemplified by today's gated communities. For Goldberg racial 
americanization allows historically produced and then privatized 
racial preference schemes to be taken as if they were the nature of 
things. As "homogenized apartness is taken as the deracialized norm 
... [integration ... comes over as unnatural ... requiring intervention 
by the state at the cost of individual liberty."8 Under neoliberal 
conditions not only has it become even more irrational for the state to 
be perceived as acting against liberty, individualism, and the 
benevolence of market economies, which have come to stand for 
America itself, but in light of the modern state's shedding of its 
caretaking functions, private property, now "equated with nationalist 
identification," "[functions] to rehomogenize the body politic."9 Thus, 
the privatizing of racially exclusionary preferences—what Goldberg 
refers to as "racisms deregulated"—has become the general 
condition.10 What distinguishes Tea Party discourse from ordinary 
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white racial discourse is the willingness of Tea Partiers to express a 
pervasive social ethic of communitarian individualism as a preference 
for whites (seen as the historical victims of state excess) and to demand 
that the state use its remaining coercive powers against racialized 
others (undocumented immigrants and members of Congress alike) 
who they believe threaten their safety, profits, well-being, or liberty. 

As Goldberg has identified, in the 1990s neoconservatives, who 
represented the state as an institution dedicated to the support of 
African Americans and other racialized minorities, found neoliberal 
commitments to privatization, reducing state expenditures, and 
individual freedoms increasingly relevant to their own interests. 
Currently, as this combination of neoconservatism and neoliberalism 
strengthens privatized racial preferences, these interests also benefit, in 
the public sphere, from the antiracist formalism of neoliberal 
multiculturalism. Taken together, these private and public differential 
value-making systems represent a complex formation of neoliberal- 
racial capitalism. As such forces enter into state calculations, they 
impel a bankrupting of the social welfare functions of the state, even as 
they enhance state capacities to punish, police, enforce, and secure the 
interests of neoliberalism's beneficiaries. 

This shift is complexly related to the fear and anger that characterize 
the political emotions of Tea Partiers.il Some of this fear can be 
attributed to a depletion of the psychic wages of whiteness for those 
whites who cannot be identified as multicultural global citizens 
because of their class background, lack of tertiary education, staunch 
regionalism, or cultural conservatism. Because economic 
disenfranchisement still "blackens," Tea Party whites who are 
downwardly mobile in a neoliberal economy may fear the groups they 
sometimes scapegoat (immigrant laborers, black men) as projections of 
repressed apprehensions. What distinguishes the most extreme anger 
of Tea Party discourse is its nihilism and antistate fascism. The Tea 
Party is indeed an antipolitics masquerading as a political 
movement.12 And yet, this description does not capture the tenor of its 
sacralized violence. When this description appears, especially among 
those more often identified as militia members than as Tea Partiers, it 
deploys a racialized language that sorts humanity into categories so 
abstracted, so manipulable, yet so Manichaean that the speaker can 
self-identity as both oppressor and oppressed with terrorizing effects. 
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In one example, a group in Flathead, Montana, protested against 
"Nazi-like" government environmental regulations by burning a 
swastika, deploying the power of this symbol (and its citation of a 
burning cross) to evoke white supremacist terror even as they self- 
identified as victims of government racism. 13 

Tea Party members' desire to starve the same pastoral functions of 
government that subsidized the economic mobility of whites for most 
of the twentieth century is clearly ironic. But Tea Partiers also fail to 
grasp that white is not what it was under white supremacist 
modernity. Rather, a formally antiracist, liberal-capitalist modernity 
has advanced to the point that well-off is the new white. Or perhaps, 
neoliberal capital itself is the new white. For now it is not just a matter 
of the socially whitening effects of class but, rather, that whiteness (in 
the privileged form of multicultural whiteness) is deployed by 
neoliberal structures for profit making and for enhancing and 
augmenting its modes of accumulation. In other words, racial 
capitalism may have reached a tipping point where white, or 
multicultural, has become more of an economic than a social 
formation. Melissa Harris-Perry similarly argues that our current 
moment is one of a "blackening of America," in which the "social, 
economic, and political conditions that have long defined African- 
American life [civil liberties eroded, stereotyped as dependent, 
endangered in health and body] have descended onto a broader 
population." 14 

With the threatened collapse of the global financial system in 2008, the 
crisis management that has reinforced the power of class elites, and the 
rise of the political fortunes of Tea Party libertarianism, we may be 
witnessing the emergence of a new formation we can call neoliberal- 
neoracial capitalism. The hallmark of this new formation is an 
extremely flexible and aggressive recursivity between the rationalizing 
procedures of racial orders and the speculative practices of capitalism. 
As the shock doctrine chickens of neoliberalism have come home to 
roost, rationalizing procedures for neoliberal capitalism have become 
remarkably abstract and flexible, allowing extreme differentials in 
value making to be converted to normative orders of difference and 
fixed to forms of humanity in a given instant, to fit the needs of class 
power and to keep up with the flexibility and speed required for 
speculative neoliberal capitalism. 
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Neoliberal neoracialization operates dynamically in the fields David 
Harvey usefully has described as the "state-finance nexus," the 
"central nervous system of capital accumulation," where structures of 
governance whose relays cannot be separated out as either political or 
economic syncopate state management of the circulation of capital and 
circulate capital in a manner that conditions state functions, which also 
become increasingly monetized, commodified, and privatized.15 
Repertoires of neoliberal neoracialization employ racializing code 
dynamically within confluences of state and financial power to keep 
speculative capital at work. 

One example of the new aggressive recursively between neoliberal 
neoracialization and speculative capital is Arizona State Law SB 1070, 
which was drafted by an alliance of state legislators and private prison 
industry executives. Initially, these parties met together under the 
umbrella of the American Legislative Exchange Council, where 
Arizona state legislator Russell Peace, cowrote and wordsmithed SB 
1070 with representatives of the Corrections Corporation of America 
(CCA), the world's largest private prison company.16 The violent 
recursivity of race and capital here is that in writing SB1070, CCA 
representatives were able to rationalize thousands as racially "illegal" 
in an instant to simultaneously generate new forms of permissible state 
violence and capital accumulation. 

In designating this emergent formation neoliberal-neoracial capitalism, 
I use the term neoracial to express how signs of value and value¬ 
lessness once central to material social processes, such as subject 
formation and knowledge production, now in the first place index 
value making that enables financialization. Within this formation the 
idea of human capital seems almost quaint, because the human is not 
the locus of investment but rather a minimum referent—almost an 
empty signifier—in the rationalizing processes that enable the flow of 
capital. An obvious example is the cannibalizing of those most 
mainstream of antiracist goals, that everyone should be able to own a 
house and get an education, by financial capital, which uses these as 
occasions for credit baiting and asset leveraging, inventing new forms, 
from virtual colleges to balloon mortgages, that commit to the built 
forms of the concepts of education and home only enough to provide a 
transfer point for capital. 
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With neoliberal crisis as usual, the function of state antiracisms after 
the racial break—to norm and restrict social goals to market freedoms 
and private property rights—has reached a tipping point where the 
collectivity of social life itself is being dematerialized with the help of 
dematerialized racial reference. In Wisconsin, where I reside, language 
historically applied to devalue racialized laboring classes is now being 
applied to all public employees. Governor Scott Walker and other Tea 
Party Republicans represent this mostly white government workforce 
as lazy, parasitical, shiftless, violent, and slobby. The goal is not merely 
to devalue labor or even to end public employment itself but to 
complete the transition of government into a minor corporation in the 
portfolio of class power for neoliberalism's elites. There is little new 
about the fact that Wisconsin's budget repair bill makes teaching into 
an unskilled profession, allows for no tracking of achievement, so that 
charter schools can make money simply by parking students, or gives 
the governor the power to kick thousands out of state-managed health¬ 
care systems. This is just more of the same necropolitics, the 
generalized instrumentalization of human existence for profit, 
accompanied by the material destruction of human bodies and 
populations, that working-class communities of color have seen in 
Wisconsin since the 1970s. Yet now neoliberal-neoracial capitalist 
extraction is more functionally, and perhaps more ironically, color¬ 
blind. 

The new racial capitalism has never been the whole story, however, 
and it only falsely appears as a totality. Race-liberal orders have 
ceaselessly been opposed by constantly reforming concatenations of 
materialist antiracist practices, thinking, and politics. In fact, today 
social movements rooted in the everyday, experiential understandings 
of nonnormative communities are successfully revealing the racialized 
material violences of present orders. These nonheteronormative, 
nonculturally normative, and nonpolitically normative movements 
include diasporic queer rights movements, the new abolitionism of 
antiprison movements, indigenous peoples' movements, and coalitions 
against the "Juan Crow" system of increasingly systematic repression 
against brown people without immigration documents. Notably, these 
groups put into practice a pragmatic intersectional analysis in affinity 
with that of women-of-color feminism. That is, they do not maintain 
the discreetness between categories of difference that subjectify human 
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beings. Rather, they examine how procedures of race, class, gender, 
and sexuality and economic forces aggregate and interlock to create the 
lived conditions of the everyday. As they analyze prison economies 
emerging from racialized impoverishment as neoslavery, assert 
indigenous rights to not develop lands and resources, and assert the 
impossibility of human illegality, their knowledge systems reclaim 
difference to make racialized oppression visible by using modes of 
analogy, comparison, and relational thinking excessive to conventional 
divisions of knowledge and sanctioned representations of difference. 

The questions for university-based knowledge producers are. What 
kind of retheorizing can we do under rubrics such as critical ethnic 
studies to help revitalize antiracist materialisms for our times? Can a 
still normative commitment to antiracism be leveraged in order to 
reinvigorate state possibilities of securing the general well-being of all 
people? Can the agency of antiracist social action be detached from 
neoliberal multiculturalism as a force for privatization, deregulation, 
and corporate rights and be secured to social action to reclaim public 
agency? Can a materialist antiracism yet arrange desire to strengthen 
the social support sector of government? Given the privatizing and 
reparceling of authority under conditions of neoliberal sovereignty, 
calls for public well-being will not be effective if they only address the 
nation-state, and it is doubtful whether the nation-state can be 
bypassed. Rather, a materialist antiracism must address the globalizing 
reach of biopolitical calculations that cynically deem the welfare of 
others to cost too much economically, politically, or culturally. 

One of the most destructive things that liberal and neoliberal 
multiculturalism has done in U.S. universities is to limit the question of 
"materialism" itself. To quote Chandan Reddy once more: "Modern 
Western knowledges ... have been productive of certain expressions of 
personhood, experience, historical process, materialism, and so forth, 
while foreclosing other historical, material, and epistemic 
organizations of subjectivity, historical process, and the so-called 
natural world."17 Reddy further reminds us that it has been the 
canniness of postcolonial studies, queer-of-color analysis, and critical 
ethnic studies that has seen 

in the archival terms 'Indian', 'Negro', 'Mexican', 'Asian', and so forth 
not a description of an empirically true 'people' upon which negative 
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or positive meanings, narratives, policies, and practices were attached. 
... Rather they serve as limit figures, tropes and textualized problems 
enunciated within forms of knowledge that enabled the substantive 
violation of nonwhite peoples and their social imaginaries as 
coincident with the extension of 'autonomous' and 'universal' 
knowledge to all 'members' of the globe.18 

As Reddy suggests, multicultural terms of representation cannot seal 
off empirical complexity, the real histories of material violence, 
fragments of materiality, and empirically real experiences, all of which 
challenge, in their very existence, the forces that run the world. The 
need to repress this threatening empirical surplus is one of the reasons 
women-of-color-feminism has been so misunderstood and caricatured. 
Women-of-color-feminism's "theory in the flesh" demands a reckoning 
with the full materiality of the lives of women of color in a way that 
gives the lie to the divisions of knowledge and epistemic structures 
that at once constitute and disavow the links between liberal freedoms 
and regulatory violence, while insisting on the need to act communally 
to craft social relations and value forms relatively unbound from those 
of capitalist globalization. 

It is imperative to ceaselessly critique the role of the university and 
education in general within the racialized genealogy of morality 
Roderick Ferguson has discussed, which ties demands for freedom to 
types of regulation so that the civil and politically enfranchised subject 
is always also the good, moral subject. 19 Spinning education as 
preparation for moral citizenship is especially egregious now, as 
accountability becomes more and more elusive, being structurally 
unavailable in terms of both the conglomeration of powers that is 
international civil society (whose developmental logic allows for only a 
management-style approach to addressing "they, the people," as 
Gayatri Spivak puts it) and the state, where the possibility for citizens 
who are not corporations to act as "we, the people" is closing down.20 

One egregious narrative about education in circulation presently 
comes from Nicholas D. Kristof, whose New York Times video expose 
"Books over Beer" airs what he calls a dirty little secret about the so- 
called poor in the global South, which is that they spend 20 percent of 
their money on alcohol, soda, and other sinful consumables, including 
expensive vegetables, while spending about only 2 percent on 
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education.21 We may counter this in the classroom by teaching Uwem 
Akpan's "An Ex-mas Feast," a short story written by a Nigerian Jesuit 
priest of Ikot Akpan Eda tribal origins who was sent to seminary in 
Nairobi and spent time getting to know children and families in the 
streets and learning to feel his way through their linguistic specificity 
and diversity, including Kiswahili slang.22 In the "Ex-mas Feast," it is 
the internalized desire of every member of the street family to educate 
the oldest boy child that precisely negates or Xs out their tenuous 
bonds and leads to the family members' whizzing off in separate 
directions. The story's fixing on fragments of materiality unassimilable 
to the narratives of moral worth in capitalist globalization—on the 
maternal love that expresses itself by saving all the family's glue for 
the children to sniff and dampen their hunger, on the twelve-year-old 
sister who has absorbed NGO narratives of responsibility, so that she 
refuses to beg with the family's baby and instead prostitutes herself for 
her brother's school fees, and on the eight-year-old boy who runs 
away to stop being an alibi for the economic and cultural forces 
rupturing family relations. These fragments of narrativized materiality 
undermine the discourses of mission, benevolence, and service that are 
otherwise training U.S.-based students to play their parts in 
neoliberalism's civilizing and disqualifying regimes. 

This book cautions suspicion of literary studies discourses that 
promise a blueprint for racial reform. Indeed, positing a relationship 
between antiracism and literature has been useful for dematerializing 
racial discourse and producing an aestheticized orientation to 
antiracism. In all three phases of official antiracism, the call for reading 
literature to change attitudes and create antiracist subjects has 
overvalorized what culture can do when confined to the normal 
politics of cultural pluralism that have stabilized postwar capitalist 
economies and U.S. ascendancy. It is appropriate to recall the warning 
that Gloria Anzaldua inserted into the second edition of This Bridge 
Called My Back in 1983, at the beginning of the canon wars: "[Tjoda 
palabra es ruido si no esta acompanada de accion ... all words are 
noise unless accompanied with action."23 And yet, the work of 
resignification, and the even more difficult work of rearranging 
practical consciousness, necessarily accompanies action that seeks to 
fundamentally reconfigure material conditions, the domain of politics, 
and social organization. 
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Literary scholarship can participate in a resurgence of antiracist 
materialism. Indeed, between the lines and in the footnotes, this study 
has surveyed some features in the landscape of a contemporary race- 
radical practice of literary scholarship, even as it has sought to map out 
a race-radical tradition in postwar American literature. The difficulty 
comes from the central role that literary studies has played in 
stabilizing the dominant meaning and significance of race in the 
United States since World War II. It also lies in the fact that race-liberal 
orders have consistently defined literature as a privileged domain for 
getting to know difference, that is, for legitimating as the whole truth 
of the matter the representations of difference that official antiracisms 
disseminate. What seems to be called for is a persistent critique of 
representations of difference that make no difference. This means that 
literary scholars have to make it clear that information bits about 
difference gleaned from literary texts are not knowledge, particularly 
when they come across in a moral register. The limits of global English 
must be marked. The aestheticizing and abstraction that occur under 
the sign of representation, authenticity, voice, and identity must be 
guarded against. No more represent and destroy, and yet every 
representation, every deployment of a will to knowledge, entails 
destruction and assembly. One lesson to take from the history of race- 
radical traditions is the importance of working simultaneously inside 
and outside universities and of connecting to the social and 
institutional bases of new race radicalisms (or material antiracisms): 
the communities, epistemes, and cultures that neoliberal-multicultural 
formalism cannot transact, the activism that it cannot incorporate, and 
the day-to-day practices of resistance that politicize its conditions of 
existence. 

My hope is that the analysis and denaturalization of official 
antiracisms will contribute to the ongoing work of constituting an 
antiracist materialism that is up to the challenges of neoliberal times. I 
believe that because race/antiracism remains a valorized ideological 
domain, it still articulates together processes of signification and 
materialization to a high degree. The goal is to recapture how race/ 
antiracism can be politically mobilized, so that it reveals the 
perniciousness of today's racial capitalism. In this way, race/ 
antiracism can be put to work by those who insist on the possibility 
(viability) of economies—in the broader sense of circulations of 
meaning, relations, materials, and resources—somewhat unbound 
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from neoliberal-capitalist forms. The trick of racialization needs to be 
turned around, so that instead of legitimizing processes of lethally 
uneven accumulation, racialization appears as the fixing of extreme 
differentials of worth to human beings and signals the necessity of 
altering material conditions. 
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peoples' movements. 

45. My scholarship on racial materialism is also informed by influential 
and important scholarship in critical race and ethnic studies, 
postcolonial studies, and American Indian and indigenous studies and 
by scholars such as Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak, Cedric Robinson, Lisa 
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Lowe, David Lloyd, Ruth Gilmore, Angela Davis, Cheryl Harris, 
Howard Winant, Nikhil Singh, Brent Edwards, Eduardo Bonilla Silva, 
Robin D. G. Kelley, Roderick Ferguson, David Kazanjian, David Eng, 
James Lee, Inderpal Grewal, Jacqui Alexander, Grace Kyungwon 
Hong, Sean Teuton, and many others. In a way, much of this 
scholarship enacts, as much as it analyzes, the materializing 
intellectual activism I designate race radical and therefore can be 
thought of as part of the tradition (always undone) described here. 
Other rubrics similar to race radicalism include "Black worldliness" in 
the work of Nikhil Singh, "Immigrant Acts" in the work of Lisa Lowe, 
and "minority discourse" in the work of David Lloyd and Abdul 
JanMohamed. See Singh, Black Is a Country, 119; Lowe, Immigrant 
Acts, 8; and JanMohamed and Lloyd, "Introduction," 5-12. 

46. Spivak, Death of a Discipline, 23. 

1. KILLING SYMPATHIES 

1. Quoted from the printed text of Himes's University of Chicago 
speech; see Himes, "Dilemma of the Negro Novelist in the U.S.," in 
Williams, Beyond the Angry Black, 52-58. 

2. For a description of Chester Himes's reading at the University of 
Chicago in 1948, see Fabre and Margolies, The Several Lives of Chester 
Himes, 70. 

3. Embree and Waxman, Investment in People, 172. 

4. Dudziak, Cold War Civil Rights, 47-79. 

5. For a discussion of An American Dilemma as a watershed study of 
U.S. race relations, see Southern, Gunnar Myrdal and Black-White 
Relations; Scott, Contempt and Pity; Steinberg, Turning Back; and 
Jackson, Gunnar Myrdal and America's Conscience. 

6. Singh, Black Is a Country, 38-57. 

7. A process of deep racialization can be seen when it is noted that 
Myrdal's compendious sociological study cedes consciousness in its 
narrative frame only to white Americans, while reducing African 
Americans to components of the race problem that usefully incites 
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white moral conversion. 

8. Embree, Investment in People, 142-43,182 

9. Ibid., 151 

10. Scott, Contempt and Pity, 66. 

11. Richard Wright, Rosenwald Fund Collection, Box 34. 

12. Chester Himes, Rosenwald Fund Collection, Box 421, Folder 1. 

13. Chester Himes, Rosenwald Fund Collection, Box 421, Folder 1. 

14. Claude McKay, Julius Rosenwald Fund Collection, Box 502 and 435; 
and Zora Neale Hurston, Julius Rosenwald Fund Collection, Box 423, 
Folder 9. 

15. Embree and Waxman, Investment in People: The Story of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, 146. 

16. James Baldwin, Julius Rosenwald Fund Collection, Box 391. 

17. Laclau and Mouffe, Hegemony and Socialist Strategy, x. 

18. Du Bois, "Kenya's People on the Move," in Newspaper Columns 
by W. E. B. Du Bois, vol. 2, 830; and "Watch Africa," in Newspaper 
Columns by W. E. B. Du Bois, vol. 2, 863. 

19. Du Bois, "Cannot This Paralyzed Nation Awake?," in Newspaper 
Columns by W. E. B. Du Bois, vol. 2, 926. 

20. In his later work Du Bois frequently rearticulated his famous 1903 
thesis, "the problem of the Twentieth Century is the problem of the 
color line." This rearticulation was done in the face of racial 
liberalism's capacity to appropriate the thesis for the purpose of 
asserting the global manifest destiny of U.S. solutions to race and 
racism. In one typical revision, Du Bois underscored that the problem 
of the color line had been and remained fundamentally an economic 
issue: "Here then is the fundamental question of our day: How far can 
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nations who are at present most advanced in intelligence ... and 
technique keep their wealth without using the land and labor of the 
majority of mankind mainly for the benefit of the European world and 
not for the benefit of most men, who happen to be colored?" (Du Bois, 
"The Wealth of the West vs. a Chance for Exploited Mankind," in 
Newspaper Columns by W. E. B. Du Bois, vol. 2, 939). Against the 
referential logic of racial liberalism that would have erased the primary 
relevance of the economic in race matters, Du Bois's new formula 
called attention to the fact that without a democratic redistribution of 
the wealth, postcolonial conditions would deepen a process of 
economic stratification in which the preservation of race lines would 
be far from incidental (thus the passage's closing sarcasm). 

21. See especially Singh, Black Is a Country, and Kelley, Freedom 
Dreams. 

22.1 thank Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak for this observation. 

23. See Chester Himes's letter to Walter Freeman, dated September 11, 
1955, in Box 48, Folder 1, Moorland Springarn Research Center, 
Howard University: "I deliberately maintained a blurred viewpoint, 
presenting all scenes in distortion and off-center. The moment realism 
attempted to raise its vicious head, I injected burlesque, parody or 
perhaps just prattle." 

24. Robinson's joke about "Eskimos" reproduces the blatant disregard 
for cultural difference it defends against in the case of African 
American cultural difference. One must ask how an Inuit would 
respond to the joke. The fact that even so rhetorically complex and 
attentive a text as The End of a Primitive could reproduce such 
disregard for cultural difference shows how much work there is still to 
do. 

25. See especially Ferguson, Aberrations in Black, 1-30 and 82-110. 

26. Fanon, Black Skin, White Masks, 109-40. 

2. COUNTERINSURGENT CANON WARS AND SURVIVING 
LIBERAL MULTICULTURALISM 

1. See Carby, "The Canon: Civil War and Reconstruction"; Carby, 
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"The Multicultural Wars, Part One"; and Carby, "The Multicultural 
Wars, Part Two." 

2. See Carby, "The Multicultural Wars, Part One." See also Massey and 
Denton, American Apartheid; Wilson, The Truly Disadvantaged; and 
Oliver and Shapiro, Black Wealth/White Wealth. 

3. Carby, Cultures in Babylon, 260. 

4. See Carby, Cultures in Babylon. Carby titled the last section of the 
volume of collected essays "Dispatches from the Multicultural Wars." 

5. Carby, Cultures in Babylon, 251. 

6. Ibid., 253. 

7. Most perniciously for Carby, the canon wars and liberal 
multiculturalism's victory undermined earlier activism to remake 
universities into places where the intellectual labor of social 
transformation might happen. Though not worked out in detail, Carby 
sketched out a general diminishment of the ethos that motivated black 
and ethnic studies in the 1970s: the desire to democratize universities, 
to produce knowledge for the exercise of self-determination, and to 
form progressive collectives. Instead, as Carby pointed out, these 
energies have been redirected to the work of canon and curriculum 
integration: "While the attention of faculty and administrators has 
been directed towards increasing the representation of different social 
groups in the curriculum of the college handbook, few alliances have 
been forged with substantial forces across this society that will 
significantly halt and reverse the declining numbers of black, working- 
class and poor people among university student bodies and 
faculties" (Cultures in Babylon, 250-51). 

8. Kelley, " 'When History Sleeps': A Beginning." 

9. Smethurst, The Black Arts Movement, and Young, Soul Power, 4. 

10. Ferguson, Aberrations in Black, and Hong, Ruptures of American 
Capital. 
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11. Lee, Urban Triage, 4. 

12. Bryson, Making Multiculturalism, 2. 

13. For an excellent discussion of multicultural literature as part of a 
strategy of racial abandonment, one from which I have benefitted 
greatly, see Lee, Urban Triage. 

14. See "How She Came by Her Name: An Interview with Lois 
Massiah," in Bambara, Deep Sightings and Rescue Missions, 219. 

15. The best description of the publication history of the book was 
Valerie Boyd's interview with Toni Morrison, who served as Bambara's 
editor on the manuscript, " 'She was just outrageously brilliant': Toni 
Morrison Remembers Toni Cade Bambara," in Holmes and Wall, 
Savoring the Salt: The Legacy of Toni Cade Bambara, 88-99. As 
Morrison recounted, Bambara left the manuscript finished upon her 
death, but at a length of approximately 2,000 pages. After twelve 
rounds of editing, Morrison cut it down to the nearly 700-page version 
published by Random House in 1996. 

16. Marable, Race, Reform and Rebellion, 40-85. 

17. For a description of how this discourse evolved that uses Atlanta as 
its site, see Kruse, White Flight. For the framing of resistance to civil 
rights as the rights of property owners and free choice in the North, see 
Freund, Colored Property. 

18. Smethhurst, The Black Arts Movement. 

19. Bambara, The Black Woman; Baraka and Neal, Black Fire. 

20. Lee, Urban Triage, 4. 

21. See Ferguson, Aberrations in Black, 112-19. 

22. Quoted in Morgana and Anzaldua, This Bridge Called My Back, 

210 . 

23. Hong, The Ruptures of American Capital, xxiv. 
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24. Morgana and Anzaldua, This Bridge Called My Back. Given my 
thesis about the ability of liberal multiculturalism to replace the new 
knowledges produced by social movements with literary 
multiculturalism, there is a world of irony in the fact that This Bridge 
has institutionalized the most studied version of women-of-color 
feminism. 

25. Ferguson, Aberrations in Black, 132-33. 

26. Moraga, introduction to This Bridge Called My Back, xvii. 

27. Ibid. 

28. Schlesinger, Disuniting of America, 97. 

29. Ibid., 97-98. 

30. On the conflict between liberal multiculturalism and radical 
multiculturalism as a hidden conflict submerged within the canon 
debates, see Sharpe, "Postcolonial Studies in the House of U.S. 
Multiculturalism," in Schwarz and Ray, A Companion to Postcolonial 
Studies, 112-25. 

31. At the time of this writing, Houghton Mifflin plans to use this 
slogan in its print and web promotion of the sixth edition of the Heath 
Anthology. 

32. Lauter, Heath Anthology of American Literature, 1st ed., vol. 1., 
xxxiv. 

33. Bryson, Making Multiculturalism, 29. 

34. Lee, Urban Triage, xii-xxx. 

35. Baldwin, The Evidence of Things Not Seen, 124. 

36. For the most thorough reconstruction and analysis of Bambara's 
presence and work in Atlanta in the period, see Grady-Willis, 
Challenging U.S. Apartheid, 199-205. 
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37. Holmes, "Poised for the Light," 20. 

38. The best account of the influence of the case on local and national 
racial politics is in Headley, The Atlanta Youth Murders and the 
Politics of Race. 

39. Lopez, "The City It Always Wanted to Be," 267. 

40. In 1985, civil rights lawyers William Kunstler and Alan Dershowitz 
called for the case to be reopened after the airing of an ABC miniseries 
that called the state's theory of the case into question. More recently, in 
2005, the sheriff of Dekalb County reopened the five murder cases in 
his jurisdiction on the basis that evidence of Klan involvement had 
been suppressed at Williams's trial. Although Dekalb County has since 
reclosed its cases, in its March 27, 2008, edition, Atlanta's leading 
independent black newspaper, the Atlanta Voice, published an 
editorial promising to reinvestigate the murders. 

41. Barbara, Those Bones Are Not My Child, 3. 

42. Headley, The Atlanta Youth Murders and the Politics of Race, 63- 

66 . 

43. Gordon, "Something More Powerful than Skepticism," 256. 

3. MAKING GLOBAL CITIZENS 

1. National Security Strategy of the United States of America, 2002, 
introduction. 

2. Ibid., 3. 

3. Ibid., 17. 

4. See Ong, Neoliberalism as Exception, 89-92. 

5. See Ong, Neoliberalism as Exception, 14-21. 

6. The recent global crisis in financial and banking systems has led to 
the mainstream reassessment of neoliberalism for the first time in 
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thirty years. The crisis has cast doubt on the drive to deregulate, the 
superiority of free markets over governments for managing social life, 
and the financialization of everything, that is, the increasing emphasis 
on speculative capitalism. It is not clear how the crisis will be managed 
and whether or not it will deepen, displace, or revise neoliberalism. In 
any case, it is clear that neoliberal utopianism has lost its sheen. 
Although this reassessment may weaken neoliberal multiculturalism 
as a social philosophy, neoliberal multicultural racialization procedures 
have been written on the ground, as it were, in the processes of 
internalization/externalization that drive social reproduction and in 
the subject formation of persons. For this reason neoliberal 
multiculturalism as a racial formation, in some form and to some 
degree, will continue to operate into the future in specific ways and 
locations within states, global regions, and territorialities of global 
capitalism. 

7. Spivak, "Poststructuralism, Marginality, Postcoloniality and Value," 

222 . 

8. See MADRE's position paper at http: / /www.madre.org/index.php? 
s=9&b=24&p=86. 

9. Ibid., Part III, sentence 1. 

10. In The Threat of Race, David Theo Goldberg describes 
"racelessness" as neoliberalism's "cultural corollary": "In one sense, 
the perfect representative and outcome of expansionist globalizing 
space-time-compression, racelessness came to conjure the cultural 
corollary for emergent neoliberal political economies" (331). I believe 
Goldberg's "racelessness" captures the formalized and abstracted 
multiculturalism I identify as the "spirit of neoliberalism." I refer the 
reader to Goldberg's astute description of deregulated racisms— 
curtained off from the public domain but privatized and allowed free 
reign in domains of individual choice—as an alternative and 
complementary way of understanding these contradictions. 

11. Ong, Neoliberalism as Exception, 11. 

12. See Harvey, A Brief History of Neoliberalism; Sassen, Globalization 
and Its Discontents and Territory, Authority, Rights; Stiglitz, 
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Globalization and Its Discontents; and Goldberg, The Threat of Race. 

13. Ong, Neoliberalism as Exception, 6. 

14. The National Security Strategy of the United States of America, 

2002. 

15. Ibid., 15. 

16. Ibid., 1. 

17. Ibid.,11. 

18. Lovato, "Juan Crow in Georgia." 

19. Ong, Neoliberalism as Exception, 79. 

20. Singh, Black Is a Country, 223. 

21.1 thank Chandan Reddy for this formulation. 

22. Cornell Belcher, quoted in "Near-flawless Run Is Credited in 
Victory," New York Times, November 5, 2008. 

23. Ong, Neoliberalism as Exception, 155. 

24. Buff, "The Undergraduate Railroad: Undocumented Immigrant 
Students and Public Universities." 

25. Newfield, Unmaking the Public University. 

26. Prashad, "The Global War against Teachers," 16. 

27. Schueller, "Area Studies and Multicultural Imperialism: The Project 
of Decolonizing Knowledge." 

28. Ibid., 51. 

29. Ibid., 51. 
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30.1 thank an anonymous reader for the University of Minnesota Press 
for this observation. 

31. "Laura Bush's Literary Salon," New York Times, October 10, 2002, 
opinion section. 

32. http: / /georgewbush-whitehouse.archives.gov/firstlady / global- 
lit.html. 

33. http:/ /georgewbush-whitehouse.archives.gov/firstlady/ 
initiatives / familyfavorites.html. 

34. http: / / www.wethepeople.gov. 

35. http:/ /www.neh.gov/news/archive/20030603.html. 

36. See Rowe, "Reading Lolita in Tehran in Idaho" for an astute 
situating of Azar Nafisi within neoconservative networks of 
institutional support and think tanks and for an excellent analysis of 
Reading "Lolita" in Tehran as an example of how neoliberal discourse 
is being deployed by neoconservatives. 

37. Fatemeh Keshavarz picks up on Dabashi's critique by choosing an 
image of two smiling Iranian women in sunglasses and hijab holding 
protest signs for the cover of her own memoir. Jasmine and Stars: 
Reading More than "Lolita" in Tehran. 

38. The fact that the Islamic Cultural Ministry published Nafisi's full- 
length monograph on Nabokov in 1994 calls into question the 
oppositions in place here. 

39. The fact that Great Books discourse has become actively ideological 
in a new way can be tracked in reviews that praise Reading "Lolita" in 
Tehran for its effectiveness as Great Books literary criticism and 
information retrieval (newly possible without contradiction, as the 
Native Informant wields the universal). As the Christian Science 
Monitor puts it in a blurb included in the 2004 trade paper edition, 
"The memoir makes a case for reading the classics of Western literature 
no matter where you are. ... [Nafisi's] perspective on her students' 
plight ... will provide valuable insights to anyone interested in 
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international events." 

40. Ebadi, "In the Name of the God of Creation and Wisdom." 

41. Jordan, "Moving towards Home," in Living Room, 132. 

42. Keith Feldman is in the process of reconstructing the historical and 
activist context of "Moving towards Home," which was first delivered 
at a 1982 UNICEF fundraiser for the children of Lebanon, co-organized 
by Jordan. Feldman's larger project, much in sympathy with mine, is to 
investigate what Jordan's Palestine reveals about the incapacities of 
post-1945 human rights models and the new cartographies of power 
taking shape in the 1980s, which Feldman identifies as "the 
interlocking forces of neocolonialism, racialized patriarchies, 
incorporative logics of multiculturalism, shifts in capitalist 
accumulation and severe state repression." Keith P. Feldman, "June 
Jordan's Palestine and the Poetics of Relation in a World on Fire," talk 
delivered at the University of California-Riverside Critical Ethnic 
Studies and the Futures of Genocide Conference, March 11, 2011. 

43. Winant, The World Is a Ghetto. 

4. DIFFERENCE AS STRATEGY IN INTERNATIONAL INDIGENOUS 
PEOPLES' MOVEMENTS 

1. Harvey, A Brief History of Neoliberalism, 156. 

2. Mander and Tauli-Corpuz, Paradigm Wars, 3. 

3. Ibid., 3. 

4. Reddy, "Globality and the Ends of the Nation-form: A Response to 
Edward Watts," 474. 

5. Weinbaum, Wayward Reproductions, 5. 

6. In "On the Jewish Question," Marx described the inextricable link 
between the political emancipation of the citizen and the apotheosis of 
private property. The state/property bind organizes capitalist 
democracy so that political equality ensures conditions of actual 
inequality by insulating public political terrain (representative 
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democracy) from the real conditions of private material life and 
grounding the legitimacy of the state in its guarantee of capitalist 
property relations. Updating Marx's thinking for globalization and the 
global resource wars, numerous binds can be determined that 
overdetermine conditions that vouchsafe land as alienable and 
delegitimize collective rights: an individual/property bind 
complements the state/property bind in that it vests the individual (or 
corporate individual) as the normative locus of property ownership, 
subject only to the eminent domain of the state. Also, a state/rights 
bind and an individual/rights bind work together to define rights as a 
cognate of property; they are guaranteed by the state, in the case of 
citizenship rights, and accrue only to individuals, in the case of human 
rights. 

7. U.S. National Park Service, "Bear Paw Battlefield." 

8. U.S. National Park Service, "Bear Paw Battlefield." See also Howard, 
My Life and Experiences among Our Hostile Indians, 254. 

9. Wilkinson, Blood Struggle, front matter. 

10. Lyng v. Northwest Indian Cemetery Protective Association, 485 
U.S. 439 (1988). 

11. Taiaiake, "Sovereignty," 44. 

12. The version of UNDRIP that passed the General Assembly was 
amended from the version of UNDRIP that passed the Human Rights 
Council as follows: (1) the following addition was made to the first 
stipulation of Article 26 that nothing in the document could be 
"construed as authorizing or encouraging any action that would 
dismember or impair, totally or in part, the territorial integrity or 
political unity of sovereign and independent states"; and (2) the 
following clause was struck from the preamble: "Recognizing also that 
indigenous peoples have the right freely to determine their 
relationships with States in a spirit of co-existence, mutual benefit and 
full respect. ..." 

13. United Nations, United Nations Declaration on the Rights of 
Indigenous Peoples. 
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14. The right to a spiritual relationship with lands was very close to the 
strategy pursued by the Onondaga Nation in Onondaga Nation v. New 
York State, The City of Syracuse, Honeywell International, Inc. et. al. 
(2005). In this case, the Onondaga Nation argued for indigenous land 
rights not on the basis of treaty rights or property rights but on the 
right to care for the land—to make the land healthy—conceived as the 
cultural duty of the Onondaga Nation. The case centered around 
Onondaga Lake, one of the most significant places for the Onondaga 
and the entire Haudenosaunee (Iroquois) League. Dekanahwidah, the 
Great Peacemaker, rowed across it in a stone canoe bearing the Great 
Law of Peace, the foundation of the Haudenosaunee League, some 
eight hundred years ago. Today, Onondaga Lake is a superfund site. 
The Onondaga Nation sued for the right of the Onondaga people and 
multicultural, multiracial allies to participate in the well-being of the 
land. Following the terminology the Onondaga used, this suit was not 
a land claim but a land rights action, where the right referred to here 
was the right of the land to be whole rather than a humancentric right 
to land (with the reciprocal understanding that Onondaga well-being, 
and indeed all human well-being, depended on the health of the land, 
air, and water). 

15. Choquehuauca, "General Assembly Adopts Declaration on Rights 
of Indigenous Peoples." 

16. Taiaiake, "Sovereignty," 48. 

17. Womack, "A Single Decade," 95. 

18. Teuton, Red Land, Red Power, 1,19,15. 

19. In Alexie, The Summer of Black Widows, 94-95. 

20. For a truly extraordinary reading of Blood Run as a poem that 
challenges readers to recognize and engage with indigenous scientific 
understandings of earthworks technologies and remarkably uncovers a 
sacred geometry at the base of the poem's sequencing, stanzas, lines, 
words, and syllables, see Chadwick Allen, "Serpentine Figures, 
Sinuous Relations: Thematic Geometry in Allison Hedge Coke's Blood 
Run," American Literature 82, no. 4 (December 2010): 807-34. 
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Especially in his emphasis on how the poem encourages readers to 
imagine the ongoing persistence and renewal of indigenous worlds by 
recognizing submerged and patterned levels of human-geological- 
cosmological significance, my reading shares many affinities with 
Allen's. 

21. Coke, Blood Run, 17. 

22. Oxford English Dictionary, licensed web edition. 

23. Ibid. 

24. Teuton, Red Land, Red Power, 23. 

EPILOGUE 

1. Here I am working from Ruth Wilson Gilmore's useful definition 
of racism: "Racism, specifically, is the state-sanctioned or extralegal 
production and exploitation of group-differentiated vulnerability to 
premature death." See Gilmore, Golden Gulag, 28. 

2. For more on neoliberal racialism, see Goldberg, The Threat of Race. 

3. Stein, "Tea Party Protests," and Noveck, "Before Health Vote, a 
Weekend of Ugly Discourse." 

4. Walker, "Glenn Beck to Hold Tea Party Rally on Anniversary of MLK 
Speech." 

5. Nagourney and Hulse, "Tea Party Pick Causes Uproar on Civil 
Rights." 

6. See chapter 3 discussion of National Security Strategy. 

7. Goldberg, The Threat of Race, 77. 

8. Ibid., 92. 

9. Ibid., 332. 

10. Ibid., 344. 
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11. For general discussion of the political life of emotions (focusing on 
compassion), see Woodward, "Calculating Compassion." 

12. Lilia, "The Tea Party Jacobins." 

13. O'Neill, The Fire Next Time. 

14. Harris-Perry, "Are We All Black Americans Now?" 

15. Harvey, The Enigma of Capital and the Crises of Capitalism, 54. 

16. See Sullivan, "Prison Economics Help Drive Arizona Immigration 
Law." 

17. Reddy, "Globality and the Ends of the Nation-Form," 474. 

18. Ibid., 475. 

19. See Ferguson, "Race," in Keywords for American Cultural Studies, 
192-95. 

20. See Spivak, "They the People." 

21. Kristof, "Books over Beer." 

22. Akpan, "An Ex-mas Feast," in Say You're One of Them. 

23. Moraga and Anzaldua, This Bridge Called My Back, iv. 
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